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THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


‘ 


Among the seven wonders of the world 
was counted the celebrated temple of Di- 
ana “‘of the Ephesians,’ as the medals 
of the city of Ephesus used anciently to 
style her. This magnificent temple was 
two hundred and twenty years in building, 
and its first foundation occurred before the 
arrival of the Ionian colonists in Asia 
Minor, who found the worship of Artemis 
or Diana already established there. It was 
enlarged and seven times restored at the 


expense of all Asia, and its treasures were 
of immense value. Its length was 425 feet, 
and its width 220 feet. Its roof of cedar, 
resting on an entablature of marble, was 
supported by 127 or 128 columns of white 
marble, sixty feet high, each of them, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the gift of a king. The 
statue of the goddess Diana was of ivory, 
and furnished with exquisitely wrought 
ornaments of gold. This was the largest 
of the Greek temples, and it had an area 
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more than four times that of the Parthe- 
non at Athens, even the Olympeium being 
only about two-thirds as great. The archi- 
tectural beauty of the interior was rivalled 
by the exquisite works of art which dec- 
orated it—the wonderful pictures and stat- 
ues which were the masterpieces of the 
most eminent Greek artists whose fame is 
world-wide; nor was the wealth which the 
edifice contained equalled except at Delhi. 
The altar of the goddess was principally 
adorned by the works of Praxiteles. 

On the night in which Alexander was 
born, B. C. 356, this splendid structure was 
burned to the ground by the caprice of a 
certain Herostratus, who declared that his 
only object was to immortalize his name. 
Some years later, when the Macedonian 
king had passed the Granicus, he offered 
to rebuild the temple with all its former 
magnificence, upon the single condition 
that he should be allowed to inscribe his 
own name upon the frontispiece. But the 
Ephesians were too proud to accept of this 
offer, preferring to perform the work of 
restoration themselves, which was accord- 
ingly done through the united and enthu- 
Siastic efforts of all the lonian cities, under 
the superintendence of the architect Di- 
nocrates. The right of asylum for those 
accused of crime once extended for a stadi- 
um around the building, but this privilege, 
which caused the city to be thronged with 
criminals, was abolished by Augustus. 
Uuder the Roman emperors the medals of 
Ephesus bore a representation of the tem- 
-ple, of which the engraving on our opening 
Page gives a very good idea, as it appeared 
in the days of its glory. Plundered of its 
treasures by Nero, and burned by the Goths, 
it is probable that it was destroyed finally 
iby the Iconoclasts, in the reign of Theo- 
:dosius I., who issued his famous edict 
against the ceremonies of the Pagan relig- 
ion 381 A. D. 

The goddess Diana, one of the twelve 
superior deities of the Greeks and Romans, 
called Luna in heaven, Diana upon earth, 
and Hecate in the unseen world, was gen- 
erally represented with a crescent on her 
head, a bow in her hand, and dressed ina 
hunting-habit, because she was said to 
preside over forests and hunting. Diana 
was the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, 
and twin sister of Apollo. As Hecate, she 
was regarded as sanguinary and ernel; as 
goddess of hunting and the foresis, she 
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was chaste, but haughty and revengeful; 
as associated with the moon, she was ca- 
pricious and wanton. The Diana of Ephe- 
sus was like the Syrian goddess Ashtoreth, 
and seems to have been worshipped with 
impure rites and magical mysteries. Her 
image, fabled to have fallen down from 
Jupiter in heaven, appears to have been a 
block of wood tapering to the foot, with a 
female bust above covered with many 
breasts, the head crowned with turrets, 
and each hand resting on a staff. This 
image was of great antiquity and highly 
revered. The “silver shrines for Diana,” 
made by Demetrius and others, were prob- 
ably small models of those in use in the 
temple, for domestic use, and for sale to 
travellers and visitors. 

Ephesus, one of the twelve Ionian cities 
of Asia Minor, was situated in Lydia, near 
the mouth of the river Caystrus, in the 
midst of an alluvial plain. It does not ap- 
pear to have been as old as the Trojan 
war, but its early history has been con- 
fused with myths. According to some 
legends it was founded by the Amazons, 
when they descended from the banks of 


“the Thermodon to combat Theseus. It 


was inhabited by the Carians and Leleges, 
who were expelled and succeeded by Ioni- 
an colonies under Androclus, son of Co- 
drus, the last king of Athens. The Greek 
genius of the new inhabitants, the mild- 
ness of the climate, the richness of the 
soil, the favorable location for commerce, 
and above all the worship of Diana, which 
was said to have been instituted there by 
the Amazons, made this city the most im- 
portant metropolis of Western Asia. It 
was governed by a senate and by deputies, 
and maintained its independence till the 
reign of Croesus of Lydia, who attached it 
to his kingdom. It then passed succes- 
sively into the power of Persia, Macedon 
and Rome. The Romans governed it as 
the capital ef Western Asia, by. their pro- 
consuls, and made it the centre of a great 
commerce. It was called by Pliny ‘the 
light of Asia,” and in the time of Augus- 
tus, when Strabo wrote, it was ‘‘ the great- 
est place of trade of all tie cities of Asia 
west of the Taurus.”’ This was also its 
condition when visited by St. Paul, who 
resided there three years; but the destruc- 
tion of its great temple by the Goths, 260 
A. D., gave its prosperity a blow from 
which it never recovered. 


Canine Sagacity. 


CANINE SAGACITY. 
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The instances of remarkable intelligence 
and strength of affection which have been 
related of dogs are innumerable, and seem, 
in many cases, to indicate the possession of 
some faculty not far removed from reason. 
The dog and the horse are alike famous for 
exhibitions of their sagacity and attach- 
ment to their owners, and are prized ac- 
cordingly. Few are the families which 
neither have nor have had a canine pet 
valued highly for its beauty, intelligence 
or affection, or for all these qualities com- 
bined, and to children such a companion 
in their sports is highly delightful. In- 
deed, in watching the frolics of a child and 


a dog, it is hard to tell which enjoys the 
fun most of the two, so thoroughly does 
the animal enter into the spirit of the 
thing. A lady of our acquaintance once 
said that she always disliked to “‘hurt a 
dog’s feelings’? by speaking harshly to him, 
and their sensitiveness to reproof or cen- 
sure is too well known to need any com- 
ment. Who has not seen some poor henest 
Carlo or Bruno droop his tail and slink 
away with a most shaine-faced expression, 
at a reproving or contemptuous word from 
master or mistress? Truly adog does have 
his ‘‘ feelings,” and the more intelligent he 
is the keener are his susceptibilities to im- 
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pressions, either pleasant or unpleasant. 

It would be impossible for us to discourse 
on the good qualities of dogs without our 
thoughts recurring to the achievements 
of ‘‘ Gipsey,’’ whose faithful portrait deco- 
rates the preceding page, and represents 
him performing his regular morning duty 
of rousing his master’s work hands for the 
occupations of the day. You will see that 
Gipsey is a handsome dog, and may note 
the intelligence expressed in his face, but 
you cannot know how useful and agreeable 
he makes himself unless the long list of his 
attractions be rehearsed. 

First, as we have said, he goes every 
morning to the kitchen table, and takes 
therefrom a bell, carrying it by a leathern 
thong, which serves as handle, and pro- 
ceeds silently up stairs to the doors of those 
whom he wishes to arouse. There he sta- 
tions himself, and loudly rings out the 
summons to rise, thus doing his master 
good service. 

Gipsey often attends his master or mis- 


tress to market, conveying a basket or 
other object in his mouths; but he does not 
regard this as a very responsible position, 
and his air is not quite so important as 
when the basket is intrusted solely to his 
care, with the injunction, “Go to the 
butcher, Gipsey,” at which he will start 
and come back in good time with whatever 
articles may be specified in a little note 
deposited in the basket. If this is not a 
strict test of a dog’s principles, it would be 
difficult to imagine what could be called 
so. Any dog who will trot faithfully home 
from a butcher’s shop, with a nice tempt- 
ing steak or roasting piece, without so 
much as a sly look at it inspired by the 
temptation to devour it then and there, as 
does Gipsey, deserves just what Gipsey 
always gets—pattings, and praises, and a 
very good dinner—as a reward for his 
fidelity. 

But trying as the ordeal of conveying 
home what a dog loves best untouched, 
which Gipsey never fails to pass through 
with triumph, he will endure unflinchingly 
a trial even more severe than that. Place 
apiece of the most tempting dainty right 
under his nose, and say, as he glances at it, 
the single word ‘“‘mine,’? and Gipsey will 
stay by it and guard it, but will neither eat 
it himself nor allow any one else to touch 
it except his master or mistress, or the one 
who gave it into his custody. What more 
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emphatic way could there be than this of 
expressing his appreciation of responsibil- 
ity and the rights of property? It would 
be well if all men and women were equal’ 
in this respect to poor dumb Gipsey, who. 
certainly acts up to the best light he has. 
But change the word “‘ mine” to “ yours,” 
and Gipsey immediately shows that he com-- 
prehends the difference in your meaning 

This notable dog is by no means of a 
melancholy turn, and one of his tricks is 
to jump up and take off his master’s or the: 
apprentice’s caps, in sport; but, unlike 
many human jokers, he knows when to- 
commence and when to end his fun, and 
does not venture to frolic in this way unless. 
he has permission, thus showing that he 
can be both merry and wise at the same 
time. 

Gipsey is so accustomed to seeing the 
family assemble for the reading of the 
Bible, that when the book is opened he 
retires to his post under a chair in the 
corner, and does not move thence until 


family worship is concluded. But Gipsey’s. 
greatest and most useful character is that 
of messenger, and if, on sending him away, 
his master or mistress says, ‘‘ Make haste to- 
come back,” he comprehends and obeys. 
Those to whom he is despatched know 
that he ought not to stay, for he will ex- 


hibit much impatience and uneasiness 
when he gives up his burden, and in this 
he is quite a model forgrrand boys. He is. 
very affectionate, and especially so to chil- 
dren, entering into their sports, and mak- 
ing himself and others happy with the 
greatest zest. Should any one have the 
hardihood to attempt to take ‘Gipsey’s 
basket or parcel away from him when he 
is going upon his errands, the response 
would be a threatening growl, and a dis- 
play of strong white teeth, while his usu- 
ally kind eyes would become like two fiery 
balls in an instant, and we do not think 
this reception would be very encouraging 
to a timid person, to say the least. Still, 
he well knows that he ought not to show 
ill-temper on too slight a provocation. One 
day he had been very busy as messenger 
and in other ways, and was reposing at 
ease before the fire at his master’s feet, 
when his mistress passed him, and the 
skirt of her dress swept his face; he raised 
his head pettishly, and gave a low growl. 
“O Gipsey, you unkiud dog, to behave 80 
to me!’ said his mistress. Gipsey rose: 
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iinstantly, and looked around as if confused. 
Bad dog!’ his master said, gravely. And 
“then, sitting on his haunches, Gipsey raised 
one of his fore paws and rested it on his 
-master’s knee, while he drooped his head 
-and ears almost to the ground. Surely, if 
ever sorrow was expressed by a dumb crea- 
tnre, Gipsey showed it then, his paw seem- 
ing like a hand lifted for pardon. He ex- 
hibited all the changes of feeling a child 
might have felt at having done wrong; 
first shame, then grief, then entreaty. Of 
course he did not plead in vain for forgive- 
ness, and after showing his gratitude, he 
-stretched himself out and slept in peace. 
It would be difficult to find a more 
obliging creature than Gipsey, who, unlike 
some accomplished people, is always ready 
to display his attainments when called up- 
‘on to do so, and he would undoubtedly 
favor his friends with ‘‘a little music,’’ 
without urging, if he could. He seems to 
‘have some musical taste, certain tunes 
seeming to win his greatest approbation, 
causing him to wag his tail and listen. 


But alas for pretenders! for on one occa- 
sion, when a very bad but conceited musi- 
cian attempted a display, Gipsey became so 
disgusted that he seized the unfortunate 
player by the coattails and d.agged him 
from the piano. 

Once, during a severe illness of his mas- 
ter, Gipsey greatly endeared himself to the 
‘household by his clinging fidelity, which 
led him to stay in .the sickroom continu- 
ally, nor could he be coaxed from his mas- 


ter’s bedside. Of him, too, might it be 
said: 


“ Bat of thee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary; 
Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 


“ Roses gathered for a vase, 
In that chamber died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning— 
This dog only waited on, 
Knowing that when light is gone, 
Love remains for shining. 


“ Other dogs in thymy dew 
Tracked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow— 
This dog only crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 


“Other dogs of loyal cheer ; 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodside hieing— 
This deg only watched in reach 
Of a fainuy uttered speech, 
Or a louder sighing. 
“ And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears, 
Or a sigh came double, 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fongling, breathing fast, 
In a tender trouble. 
“And this dog was satisfied 
If a pale thin hand would glide 
Down his dewlaps sloping— 
Which he pushed his nose within, 
After—platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 


“ This dog, if a friepdly voice 
Called him now to blither choice 
Tban such a chamber-keeping, 
‘Come out!’ praying from the door— 
Presseth backward as before, 
Up against me leaping.” 


THE WALRUS. 


The singular creature represented on the 
next page, and known by the names of 
Walrus, Morse, or Sea Horse, is one of the 
most grotesque and extraordinary of all 
the members of the seal family. As will 
be seen, the most conspicuous part of this 
. animal is the head, with its protuberant 
muzzle, bristling with long wiry hairs, and 
the enormous canine teeth that project 
from the upper jaw. These huge teeth or 
tusks measure, in large specimens, from 
fourteen inches to two feet in length, the 
girth at the base being nearly seven inches, 
and their weight is upward of ten pounds 
each. In ordinary specimens, however, 


the length is about one foot. In some 
cases these teeth bend toward each other 
near the points, while in others they 
diverge considerably, for which reason 
some writers have divided them into two 
different species. But since the relative 
position of these tusks has varied some- 
what in each one of the specimens that has 
been as yet examined, there seems to be no 
sufficient ground for the establishment of a 
separate species. The ivory furnished for 
the use of man vy these remarkable weap- 
ons is very white and fine, and is valued 
highly. 

Owing to the great development of their 
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formidable looking teeth, which are of 
necessity deeply buried in the upper jaw, 
the muzzle of the walrus is much enlarged 
in order to afford room for their sockets, 
and therefore assumes the peculiar promi- 
nence that gives the creature an aspect so 
ferocious. Evidently there would not be 


sufiicient space for the nostrils if they were 
placed in their usual position, and accord- 
ingly they are removed to a much higher 
locality than that which they occupy in 
other seals, and open nearly vertically 
above the muzzle. 

The other teeth of the walrus are very 
small in comparison with those two enor- 
maoous ones which we have described, and 
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are extremely variable in number, accord- 
ing to the age of the animal. In the ear 
lier years of its life it is furnished with six 
incisors to each jaw, two canines, ten 
molars in the upper jaw, and eight in the 
lower; but when it approaches maturity 
the incisors fall out. The lower jaw nar- 


rows rapidly toward its point, so that it 
passes easily between the two canines, thus 
being accommodated to the position of the 
huge tusks. 

The walrus subsists chiefly on small 
seals, fish, shrimps, and several other ani- 
mal substances, varied by such vegetable 
diet as the sea can afford, and it has been 
suggested that one use of the large tusks 


iy 


may be to drag the seaweeds from their 
hold on the rocks. ‘This animal is by no 
means of inconsiderable value, for even in 
this country its skin, teeth and oil are 
prized, and among the Esquimaux it is one 
of the greatest of blessings, its body fur- 
nishing them with almost every article in 
common use. In civilized countries the 
skin of the walrus is employed for harness 
and similar purposes, when a thick tough 
hide is required, and the tooth gives us 
very good ivory, which is said to possess 
the advantage of retaining its whiteness 
longer than the ivory of the elephant’s 
tusks, and which was formerly used in the 
manufacture of false teeth. It does not 
yield much oil, not more than from twenty- 
five to thirty gallons from a single indi- 
vidual; but, if extracted before putrefac- 
tion has taken place, it is transparent, free 
from odor, and not unpleasant to the taste, 
and is then more valued than that of the 
whale. By the Esquimaux the walrus is 
highly prized, and they utilize nearly every 
portion of it. Fish hooks are fashioned 
from its tusks, its intestines are twisted 
into nets, its oil and flesh are eaten, and 


even its bones and skin are made useful by“ 


the rude yet ingenious workmen of the 
Arctic realms. 

The chase of the walrus has been prac- 
tised from time immemorial; it is a dan- 
gerous antagonist, being tenacious of life, 
and though it rarely takes the initiative in 
an attack, it is most furious when opposed 
or wounded, and fights with the greatest 


energy, using its enormous tusks with such ° 


force as to sometimes pierce the planking 
of a boat. So hazardous is it to assault 
the walrus by water that the Greenlander 
never undertakes it alone. ‘The skin is so 
tough that the harpoon enters it with diffi- 
culty, and, when wearied with struggling 
after an obstinate chase, it is killed by 
spears and lances. It cannot bite, as the 
mouth is scarcely larger than a man’s fist, 
but even the polar bear fears the blows of 
its tusks, and is frequently beaten off by 
an old walrus on which it had intended to 
regale itself. In old times the cordage of 
vessels in northern eountries was made of 
the skin, also lines, cables and chating 
gear; when tanned it makes a soft porous 
leather more than an inch thick. 

The walrus exists in vast herds which 
rove along the coasts of the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, and which assemble in 
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such great numbers that their roarings 
have often given warning to sailors bewil- 
dered by fog, and told them of the near- 
ness of the shore. A strange sound must 
it seem to unaccustomed ears, and stran- 
ger still the sight of thousands of these 
huge terrible-looking creatures pushing 
and tumbling about, all the time uttering 
their hoarse bellowings. 

When a walrus advances from the sea to 
the shore it immediately lies down, and 
that it afterward moves from its first posi- 
tion is to be attributed to necessity and not 
to inclination. But the world is not made 
for a single individual, as it is soon to 
learn, and when the next walrus comes to 
the shore the first-comer is warned, by a 
series of energetic butts, that he must 
“move which he does accordingly, 
sufliciently to make room for the second. 
Others follow in rapid succession, and as 
the unreasoning creatures do not see the 
necessity of walking far enough inland to 
secure a resting-place safe from disturb- 
ance, the plain is soon alive with a moving 
army of walruses, each one being sure to 
be disturbed by his comrades issuing from 
the sea. These herds have been ascer- 
tained to sometimes contain as many as 
seven thousand of the immense animals, 
and it may easily be imagined that it is no 
slight task to attack such an assemblage. 

The hunters of the walrus endeavor to 
prevent the whole herd from charging upon 
their assailants by using dogs trained to 
the work, to scatter them in various direc- 
tions, and thus secure them as they fly. 
One of these hunts is called a “‘ cut,” and 
a successful ‘‘ cut’’ will often result in the 
capture of as many as fifteen hundred wal- 
ruses, Although the movements of the 
walrus when upon the land are very clum- 
sy, as might be expected from its unwieldy 
body, when it is affrighted and pursued it 
attains a speed which, though not great, Is 
remarkable for so bulky a creature. Its 
progress is a series of jumps and jerks as- 
sisted by the tusks. If it is attacked, and 
retreat prevented, it will advance savagely 
upon its enemy, striking sidelong blows 
with its tusk, and trying to gain a passage 
to the sea, into which it will precipitate it- 
self if it can reach to the comparative 
safety of its waves. It can be tamed if 
taken while young, though it is not so do- 
cile as the seal. 
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THE GLEANER’S SONG. 


BY MARY H. BOODEY. 


O, the merry, merry harvest-fields, a-shining in the sun! 
How beautiful the waving grain when the day is just begun! 
The sun doth rise so merrily upon the eastern sky, 

The days are long and golden, and they pass without a sigh. 


Out in the merry harvest-field I toil the livelong day, 

Following after the reapers, and gleaning what I may; 

Light is my heart as the thistle down, for I am young and free, 
And who that loves the light and air would not a gleaner be? 


My hands are brown, my cheeks are red, my eyes are bright and clear, 
And saucy Hal has dared to say my face to him is dear; 

He says my bonnie curls shine bright whene’er they catch the sun, 
And many a tale he whispers me when day is nearly done. 


But ah, my heart, my heart is free as air that fans my cheek, 
And O, I laugh at dark-eyed Hal when he of love would speak; 
For why should I be giving him this happy heart of mine? 
Perhaps he would but make it sad, although he talks so fine. 


My mother dwelis in yonder cot half hid by clustering vines, 

And well she knows that I will come when light of sunset shines; 
I earry her the welcome sheaves I’ve gleaned throughout the day, 
And gladly note the love and joy her tender tones betray. 


O, happy is the life I lead as harvest-fields I glean, 

Nor would I change my simple lot for grandeur of a queen; 
For I should fret and pine, 1 know, among a stately throng, 
And yearn to see the harvest-fields, to sing the gleaner’s song. 
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THE GHOST OF HENDEE HALL. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tr was a long narrow room in the west 
wing of the house, with an oriel window 
looking upon the terrace. The sunsets 
loved it. There was stained glass in that 
window, and a deep recess, occupied by a 
stand of black oak, elegantly carved, and 
filled with trailing plants whose purple 
bloom made a musky odor through the 
place. The carpet was of green and crim- 
son, clouded, like a field of clover, and 
quite as yielding. Some easy-chairs, stuffed 
with green leather, and luxurious enough 
to tempt a Sybarite, were ranged against 
the panelled wall. There was a low man- 
tel of black marble, over which a single 
painting hung—a magnificent hunting- 
scene, in a massive dark frame, unrelieved 
by a sign of gilding. A table spread for 
tea stood in the centre of the room—a 
grand affair, glittering with damask, and 
plate, and Sevres, and delicate Bohemian 
glass. 

Mrs. Roberts, the housekeeper of Hendee 
Hall, a stout matron in black bombazine 
and spectacles, looked up at the Louis 
Quatorze clock upon the mantel in some 
concern, as a noisy sweep of wind and rain 
struck the oriel window and went echoing 
off down the terrace. 

“Miss Ruby,” said Mrs. Roberts, “the 
young lady has a most unpleasant night for 
her journey.” 

Some one who had been sitting at the 
piano, singing mournful snatches of song 
in the pauses of the rain, rose up from the 
music-stool and came forward. She might 
have been a bit of thistle-down, from all 
appearances, but in reality was only a 
petite young lady, in a floating filmy dress, 
with a head quite overrun with sunny 
curls, 

‘And such a lonely road, Mrs. Roberts. 
How will they ever find the way?” 

In the red glow of the firelight you 
might have seen what a pretty pink-and- 
white blonde face she had, with blue eyes, 
and a little rosebud mouth. Miss Ruby 


Hendee was simply one of those fireside 
fairies who are always revel!ing in natty 
little collars and slippers, and dainty toilets 
generally, with ribbons, you know, like a 
Junesky. Charming household ornaments 
they make. 

“T wonder,” she said, leaning her sunny 
head thoughtfully against the mantel, “1 
do wonder what Miss Lermond is like?” 

aaswered Mrs. Roberts. 

“IT know, of course, that the fashionable 
correspondents say, ‘The heiress, Miss 
Lermond, a brunette, with beautiful eyes, 
nice taste, and toilets a la Parisienne, etc.,’ 
but that does not satisfy one. Do you 
think, Mrs. Roberts, that she will find it 
pleasant here ?” 

“T hope so,’’? answered Mrs. Roberts, 
gravely. 

“She must be decoyed into building a 
new summer-house on the lawn,” said 
Ruby, winding her yellow curls over her 
fingers with a little laugh, ‘‘and she must 
rejuvenate the east wing, you know, and 
drive away some of the ghosts that Barbara 
sees prowling round it of nights; and then, 
too, she must not monopolize my lovers.’’ 

“*] never thought,’’ sighed Mrs. Roberts, 
sadly watching the fire, “‘indeed, I never 
thought, Miss Ruby, to see this birthplace 
of so many Hendees pass into such strange 
hands. Well, well, you are the last of the 
race—a proud race and a gallant one they 
used to be. 

* But ill-starred and ill-fated, Mrs. Rob- 
erts. N’importe! Let Miss Lermond come 
and be welcome! May she bring a change 
of fortunes with her. The house has been 
like a dungeon ever since that—that dread- 
ful affair ten years ago. It will be pleasant 
to see it open once more.” 

Mrs. Roberts’s hands just stirred in a 
little quiver on the lap of her black 
bombazine. 

*T can remember, Miss Ruby, when 
there was not another such a place as this 
for revelling in all the countryround. You 
should have seen it, my dear, that summer 


[Entered according to Act ef Con 
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when young Master Robert came home from 
abroad. The house was full of fine ladies 
and gentlemen, and there was a birthday 
Sete for Robert, and everybody feasted and 
flirted, and were merry from morning till 
midnight; and she was here, just home 
from school, with all the men going wild 
for her, and she wore diamonds in her hair 
that day, and danced with Robert in this 
veryroom. Hark! Miss Ruby, isn’t that the 
carriage ?”’ 

Ruby walked to the window and looked 
out. No; only the wind and rain in the 
terrace. 

“Mrs. Roberts,” she said, leaning ber 
pretty white forehead against the case- 
ment, and her voice taking a falling inflec- 
tion, you remember her?” 

“Do I? Better than anything else in 
the world, Miss Ruby. No one who ever 
saw her once could forget her.’’ 


** Was she then so very beautiful ?” asked 


Miss Hendee. 

**Ah, yes,” sighed Mrs. Roberts; “and 
sorrow enough her beauty brought to her- 
self and to every one here. There were 
men who would have died for her—ay, and 
women, too. Miss Ruby, do you know that 
the house at the fields is open again ?” 

Ruby’s violet eyes opened wide. Her 
pretty startled face turned on the house- 
keeper. 

*TIe—the master—St. Maur, is back 
again,” said Mrs. Roberts. 

“To remain ?”’ with a tremor. 

“ Yes—the gardener told me.’”’ 

Asilence. The conversation had touched 
appareutly on forbidden ground. Mrs, 
Roberts subsided into the depths of her 
chair, with lips set, as if she had said 
enough. So, indeed, she had. Meanwhile, 
the fire on the hearth went on crackiing 
merrily. The clock above her head chimed 
like sweet music, aud Ruby stood in the 
window recess, half hiding in the splendid 
purple gloom of its trailing plants, a trem- 
ulous face from which ail the bright peachy 
color had fled away. So they waited for 
Miss Lermond. 

As Mrs. Roberts had said, it was a dreary 
night for travellers. The east wind cut 
like a knife; above the sky lowered, black 
with rain, and the wild white surf-lines 
came booming up at intervals like thunder 
on the shore. Outwardly Miss Lermond’s 
equipage presented the appearance of a 
very handsome vehicle, drawn by a pair of 
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cowed and shivering horses, whose driver 
sat huddled down in waterproof, with his 
lantern burning like a star in the mist. 
Inwardly Miss Lermond’s maid Marie was 
nodding sleepily in a corner, and on the 
opposite seat, leaning back in the soft 
cushions, Miss Lermond herself sat look- 
ing out on the road as they passed, and 
thinking, it may be, of the new home to 
which she was going. 

Patches of dwarfed shrubs and dreary 
sand-hills, beat upon by the pitiless rain, 
and the distant cedar wood filled with the 
very blackness of darkness, and now and 
then the red twinkle of some lamp through 
the mist—some glimpse of white cottages 
nestling in the barren sweep of the road, 
made up the prospect. It was eerie, and 
cold, and dismal, and Miss Lermond, with 
her heavy travelling veil thrown back, 
watched it all in dumb and motionless 
silence. 

Yes, it was home to which she was going. 
The long years at school, the death of the 
old man who had loved her so well, her 
reign as beauty, and belle, and heiress, in 
the two years preceding her majority—all 
seemed left now a long way behind. She 
was her own ruler—calm, stately and twen- 
ty-one, in search of a new empire, hers, 
by right of bestowal. 

“Mon Dieu!’’ suddenly cried out the 
voice of Marie from her corner, thereby 
startling her young mistress into life once 
more. The carriage had stopped with a jerk. 

Miss Lermond opened the window. 

** What is it?’’ she called to the driver. 

He had dismounted from his seat, and 
was standing stark with dismay at -the 
horses’ heads, and dripping like a water- 
dog. 

* Axle, ma’am,”’ lucidly. 

What?” 

** Axle, ma’am—it’s snapped clear in two 
—we can’t get on, ma’am.”’ 

** Marie, what dves he mean ?” in terror. 

Marie’s bright black eyes dilated. She 
wrung her hands, 

** Mon Dieu! mademoiselle, he says it is 
broken—the carriage! Whatever are we 
to do?” 

Miss Lermond quietly beckoned to the 
driver. 

Is there a house near by ?”’ 

“We left one a half mile back, ma’am.” 

‘Dare you trust the horses to stand 
here ?”’ 
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ma’am.” 

She bit her lip. 

“This is very bad.” 

“Yes ma’am.”’ 

Marie began to cry in the corner. 

“Open the door, James,” said Miss 
Lermond. 

He came forward to obey. 

““T will hold the horses while you go for 
assistance.” 

“O! shrieked Marie. 

The man looked out from under his 
slouched hat quite aghast. 

“Not in such a pourer as this, ma’am ?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Lermond. 

Marie’s hand caught at her young lady’s 
shawl. 

“ Hark!’ she cried, holding her back. 

A sheet of rain, white and thick, came 
driving across the sandhills. The wind 
blew shrilly. Below boomed the storm- 
tossed sea; but through it all, growing 
louder and louder every moment, on the 
black sands of the road, and advancing 
swiftly behind them, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
thundered the hoofbeats of a horse. 

‘Here is help, maybap,’’ said Miss Ler- 
mond, sinking back among the cushions in 
great relief. 

He rode straight up to the carriage, a 
tall broad-shouldered figure, in a horse- 
man’s cloak, splashed with mud and drip- 
ping with wet. In the light of the lantern, 
which fell upon them both in red uncertain 
gleams, Miss Lermond saw a smoking fiery 
horse, black as Erebus, champing his bits 
and very white with foam about the flanks, 
and a rider sitting the saddle like a centaur 
of old, with a Spanish sombrero crushed 
down over his forehead, but not far enough 
to conceal the face beneath—a dark, mock- 
ing, handsome face, with eyes of southern 
darkness, surveying the scene now in some 
curiosity. 

**What is the matter here?” he asked. 

James hastened to explain. 

“If you’d be so good as to lend a hand, 
sir,’ doubtfully—* it’s good five miles yet 
to the Hall ?”’ 

“Hall? What Hall? Is this Miss Ler- 
mond’s carriage ?”’ 

* Yes sir.”’ 

The new-comer leaped from his horse. 

“You are a stupid fellow! A rope only 
is needed. Now hold the lantern.” 

It was the sharp quick tone of a master. 
James obeyed, furtively eyeing both the 
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tall cloaked figure and the olive face. Cu- 
riosity finally conquered. 

“If Lmight make so bold, sir,” he began, 
“T’ve seen you before, sir. You are Mr. 
St. Maur at the Fields.”’ 

The dark eyes flashed at him askant. 

“Back your horses!’ imperatively. 

“De’il take him!’ muttered James; 
**he’s just the same as he allus was!’ 

Miss Lermond sat waiting in the carriage. 
The red lantern light flared acress the road 
—across its black slimy pools and wet 
sands, where the rain was dripping, and 
over the figures of the two men, and on the 
black horse, standing like a fixture by the 
roadside, watching his master with large 
human eyes. 

Presently James put back his lantern on 
the box. One of the figures advanced to 
the carriage side. 

‘**] have the honor, I presume, of address- 
ing Miss Lermond ?” said a voice. 

Their eyes met; his filling slowly up with 
intense admiration, hers not even curious. 
She bowed. 

“You can proceed now. Iam happy to 
have rendered you this slight assistance,’ 
he said. 

“Thank you,’’? answered Miss Lermond. 

“lam going to the Fields, a mile beyond 
Hendee Hall. I will ride beside the car- 
riage in case of further accident. Your 
driver is a careless fellow.” 

Miss Lermond arched her straight black 
brows. 

‘“*To whom,” she said, ‘‘am I indebted 
for this favor?” 

He bowed gracefully. 

“A humble servant—by name St. Maur. 
We are to be neighbors—I trust, friends. 
It was a happy fortune that brought me 
this way to-night.” 

Where had Nathalie heard that name 
before? It had, somehow, an ominous 
sound, Surely no pleasant memory could 
be connected with it; but St. Maur himself 
was not inclined to wait for recognition. 
Like a dark vision his handsome mocking 
face disappeared back into the rain and 
gloom beyond the carriage window, even 
as she pondered, and Marie in the eorner, 
quite reassured by such an escort, was just 
composing herself for another nap. 

On rolled the carriage over that dreary 
shore road again, and the wind like a 
doomed spirit moaned among the sand- 
hills, and after it the sea called, and the 
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rain beat down upon all in blinding sheets; 
but through the noise of wind, and rain, 
and waiters, steadily behind it followed the 
hollow tramp tramp of that horseman. 

At the iron gate guarding the entrance 
to Miss Lermond’s dominions, he ad- 
vanced to say good-night. She heard the 
deep panting of the horse, and even his 
own hard breathing, as he leaned toward 
her from the saddle. 

“ Farewell, Miss Lermond,” courteously, 
“but let me trust that we shall meet 

n.”’ 

“Indeed, sir—’”’ 

Hastily, “‘ Yonder old Hall was once my 
home also. You will allow me to visit it 
sometimes for the sake of old associations. 
I dare not ask more.” 

One last look from the bold admiring 
eyes, full of subtle and intense power, then 
he had turned his horse’s head, and was 
dashing off like a moss-trooper a-down the 
wild and storm-swept road. 

Miss Ruby Hendee, just beginning to tire 
of a very still vigil in the oriel window, 
stood in the lighted hall, very petite, very 
pretty, and very gracious, and welcomed 
Miss Lermond—that is, in true schoolgirl 
fashion. She gave a little ery of delight, 
and springing forward, threw her jewelled 
arms around the tall willowy figure in ad- 
vance of Marie and the housekeeper, kiss- 
ing her rapturously through her veil. 

**O Miss Lermond, I am very glad to bid 
you welcome home—indeed I am!” 

And women’s hearts being much tbe 
same the wide world ever, the young heir- 
ess returned the embrace and the kiss, 
more gently, perhaps, but quite as sincere- 
ly, and thanking her dear Miss Hendee, 
retired immediately up the staircase to her 
own room. 

All this, of course, was as it should be. 
So Ruby stood on the hearth, cooling her 
impatience, and undergoing some mental 
calculations regarding the length of time 
required by Marie to dress her lady’s hair, 
and divest her of the dust of travel; and 
just at that moment there came a rustle of 
silk from the hall, and a tapping of high- 
heeled slippers, and Mrs. Roberts, quite 
disturbed by the sight which followed, 
hasteued to order in the tea. 

Women, as critics of each other's attrac- 
tions, are invariably merciless. Men, ab- 
sorbed in a general effect, may sometimes 
overlook the minor imperfections; but we 
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of the other sex—never! While Miss Ler- 
mond unfolded her napkin, quietly uncon- 
scious, in the warm and mellow light of 
the room, little demure Ruby from under 
her sleek blonde lashes was covertly trying 
her by this thorough ordeal, as one pretty 
woman will another, you know. 

It was a figure tall and willowy, bearing 
itself like a princess born and bred. There 
must have been blue blood somewhere in 
the old Lermond stock. Her head was 
small and classic, the hair combed smooth- 
ly back and knotted on the white neck— 
silky satin-bright hair, straight as an In- 
dians, and as black, only when the light 
struck it—then it was bronze. She hada 
purely oval face, the skin creamy-white, 
the eyes almond-shaped and berry-brown, 
with black lashes that curled at the tips. 
How red and calm her mouth was—just 
like a child’s awakened from sleep. What 
a pretty white hand she had, and her 
arms! 

““Q Mrs. Roberts,’’ thought Ruby, sip- 
ping her tca, “‘ you tell of that dead and 
buried enchantress that queened it here 
ten years ago! NowI do not believe she 
was half as lovely as this new one.” 

Mrs. Roberts was absorbed in a different 
subject. 

‘““The Hall has been closed ten years, 
Miss Lermond,” she was saying—‘‘ ever 
since so much trouble came upon us and 
Mr. Hendee died. It stands in need of 
some repairs. Not knowing what your will 
was about such things, and not receiving 
any orders either, we couldn’t act till you 
came.”’ 

The broad white lids flashed up, and Miss 
Lermond’s eyes swept the length and 
breadth of the panelled room. 

‘IT will make all necessary arrangements 
at once,” she said. ‘*Ten years is a long 
time to exclude the air and sunshine. Did 
Mr. Hendee leave no relatives—no connec- 
tions here ?”’ 

‘1am the last of the name,” answered 
Ruby. ‘Mr Hendee has a brother residing 
at the Fields—a Mr. St. Maur; but—they 
were estranged.” 

‘*He has been in Europe,’”’ said Mrs. 
Roberts. ‘‘ It’ssome lawsuit that’s recalled 
him, I hear. He has his counsel at the 
Fields, and a host of gay people from New 
York. It will be like the old days again,” 
sighing. 

“New days are better than old ones,” 
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said Ruby, toying with her napkin-ring. 
Mrs. Roberts, please pass the muffins.’’ 

Mrs. Roberts obeyed, and so, amidst the 
discussion of her quivering jellies and 
golden cake, and a succession of flighty 
little dialogues, Miss Lermond’s acquaint- 
ance was duly made, and Miss Lermond 
herself duly admired, and the Louis 
Quatorze clock kept chiming the while 
from the mantel; and by-and-by Barbara 
came in and removed the tea things, and 
Miss Lermond, nestled down in an easy- 
chair on the hearth, watched the cheery 
wood fire, and listened dreamily to Ruby’s 
piano, with her creamy face half in shadow, 
half in light, and the silky black hair put 
carelessly back from it with one jewelled 
hand. Mrs. Roberts sat and watched her, 
rubbing her eyes, as if it was some uncer- 
tain vision that she saw. Presently Ruby 
rose up, and putting away her music, closed 
the piano. 

“‘Good-night,”’? said Miss Lermond, ris- 
ing also. 

“Good-night,” answered Roberts, gazing 
at her wistfully; ‘‘see you lock your door, 
Miss Lermond.”’ 

Marie had been already dismissed. 


Nathalie set down the lamp, and looked 


around her chamber. Before tea she had 
barely noticed it; now, more curious, her 
eyes took in all the little details with wo- 
manly exactness. It was asmall handsome 
room, with a glass door opening upon the 
balcony, and protected by another door of 
lattice-work. ‘The walls were of oak, with 
chevron mouldings. A carpet of black 
velvet tapestry, crusted thick with dusky 
gold, covered the floor. Every article of 
furniture—the quaint claw-footed chairs, 
the low ccuches, were of the same black 
and highly polished Indian wood. The 
bed had pillows of foamy lace, with em- 
broidered curtains and counterpanes of 
pale amber satin; the chairs were uphol- 
stered with like material—the couches 
piled with Turkish cushions, tasselled 
heavily with gold. There were two arched 
windows, hung with the prevailing amber 
of the room, and on the broad dark edge of 
one lay a guitar, beautifully inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and with a broad band of 
white ribbon, discolored now by time and 
dust, swinging from it still. Midway be- 
twixt these windows a recess had been 
hollowed in the wall, and there, on a low 
pedestal of solid glistening ebony, stood, 
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like an incense-cup, a slender sculptured 
Tuscan urn of whitest marble, with a fringe: . 
of golden lilies dripping all along its edge, 
and filling the room with perfumes. 

Nathalie stood before the toilet-table, 
and looked around her wonderingly. Was 
this the retreat of some voluptuous Syba- 
rite, or the bower of an Eastern sultana? 
Surely Miss Hendee’s pretty blonde head 
had never planned this—neither the staid 
practical housekeeper. Well, she was pre- 
pared for surprises at Hendee Hall. Loos- 
ing her heavy hair at the great oval mirror, 
she began brushing out its shining black 
lengths preparatory for the night, and 
threading them dreamily with her jewelled 
fingers. 

Sundry little knickknacks scattered 
upon the table straightway arrested her 
attention. A casket of jewels lay beneath 
the glass, with some initials in tarnished 
gold on the velvet cover. Miss Lermond 
bent to read H. St. M. Thrown carelessly 
beside it lay a fan of frosted silver and 
sandal-wood, an exquisite toy, and a book 
of poems, bound in gold and Russian 
leather, and pencilled faintly through all 
its creamy leaves. On the fly leaf those 
same initials were marked again. Nathalie 
touched them with a sensitive thrill. 
Surely this had once been the chamber of 
some bright and beautiful woman. 

A tap at the door. 

I come in, Miss Lermond ?” said 
a voice like a wren. 

Yes,’”’ answered Nathalie. 

Ruby Hendee’s golden curls and blue 
eyes made a picture on the threshold. 

“Do you like it?” she said, under her 
breath, and sweeping the place with a little: 
scared look. 

‘*Why should I not?” replied Nathalie; 
“itis beautiful.” 

Ruby threw herself into a seat with a 
long breath. She was in a white dressing- 
gown, with the golden hair all tucked away 
behind the pink-tipped ears, her spotless 
arms shining like marble in their loose 
sleeves, and a half-awed half-wondering 
look in her sweet pink-and-white face. 

“*O yes! but we cannot help being foolish 
sometimes regarding such matters. By the 
by, 1 hope you will. pull this dreary old 
rookery down, Miss Lermond, and build 
a villa, like St. Maur’s at the fields.” 

Nathalie laughed a little, as she looped 
up the last coil of her splendid hair. 
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** What evil can there be in this black 
and gold room, Miss Hendee ?” 

Ruby’s voice fell. 

“Will you promise not to grow fright- 
ened ?” 

“Tf it is not too dreadful a matter.” 

“Well, then, this chamber was hers, 
Miss Lermond—that Hagar St. Maur’s who 
was—’” shunning the uglier killed 
so strangely ten years ago.”’ 

Nathalie leaned against the table, sick 
and faint. Not that she was over-timid or 
superstitious; not that there is the least 
power in associations. Her room! That 
casket hers! That pretty perfumed fan, the 
book of poems, the guitar, hers also! She 
had touched them all a thousand times 
with her dead white hands. 

**No one has ever used it since she died,” 
said Ruby; ‘“‘ but it is the handsomest room 
in the house, and Mrs. Roberts has swept 
and garnished it for you, I see, not even 
forgetting the yellow lilies that she always 
kept in that urn. O Miss Lermond, you 
are frightened! You are white as a ghost 
—let me call Mrs. Roberts—she will give 
you another chamber.”’ 

*“No, no!’ cried Nathalie, rallying, and 
half ashamed of her momentary emotion. 
“JT am not afraid, indeed I am not! but it 
was such a dreadful thing. Do you know 
the story, Miss Hendee ?” 

Ruby opened her violet eyes. 

*“* Ma chere, it is known to every man, 
woman and child for miles around.” 

““T never heard it,”’ said Miss Lermond. 

Possible?” 

“Not in full.” 

A shrug of Ruby's lovely shoulders. 

“You would never sleep in this room 
were I to tell it you.” 

Miss Lermond unclasped her bracelets, 
and laid them quietly on the toilet-table. 

“Would Inot? Mon ami, you shall tell 
me the story, and I will sleep in this 
room.” 

Ruby stared. 

are in earnest ?”’ 

“ Thoroughly.”’ 

“Well,” said Ruby, settling back, all 
white, and easy, and sweet, into the depths 
of the luxurious chair, ‘‘ I don’t know why 
Zshould object. As the last representative 
of the house of Hendee, I can pledge you 
that my version of the tragedy is, at least, 
correct.” 

Miss Lermond had drawn up a seat at the 
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table, and was sitting opposite her now, 
very still and grave, with her head upon 
her hand, and her brown eyes on the pretty 
blonde face. Ruby glanced nervously 
round the room, and seeing nothing there 
but the handsome appointments and the 
bright lamplight, began with more assur- 
ance: 

*“Once upon a time, as the fairy stories 
say, there died in the old house a certain 
Hendee, who left behind him a lovely 
widow, scarcely past her girlhood, and an 
infant son Robert, sole heir to his estates. 
That the young beauty bore her loss with 
fortitude may be safely conjectured, since, 
before a year had gone, there came a-woo- 
ing here a lover, for whom she dropped her 
widow’s weeds. He was a West Indian 
trader, a man of reputed wealth, who took 
up his abode here directly after his mar- 
riage with Mrs. Hendee; and here, in due 
time, another son was born. From earliest 
childhood it seems that the half-brothers 
never agreed ; and, certain it is, that as they 
grew older, they detested each other so 
cordially, and kept the Hall in such a con- 
tinual uproar, that there was no living with 
them; so Robert was sent away to school 
in one direction, and Gilbert in another. 
About this time there died in the West 
Indies a relative of St. Maur’s, who, in dy- 


ing, left to his care a daughter—a little 
child but a few years old. In her infancy, 
at her birth itself, for all that I know, this 
daughter lad been betrothed to Gilbert. 
After her father’s death she was sent for 
by St. Maur, and in due time arrived at the 
Hall—a lovely little Creole, Mrs. Roberts 
says, in a mourning frock, seared at the 
strange sights and stranger faces about her, 
and jabbering the most detestable patois. 
There is a picture of her still in the east 
gallery—you will see it to-morrow—a charm- 
ing child’s face, with short red lips, and 
great Spanish eyes looking out through 
showers of golden curls. 

“Well, little Hagar grew and thrived 
wonderfully in our northern air. She was 
the heiress, you must know, of half a mil- 
lion or more—a fact, let us hope, which 
did not influence St. Maur in betrothing 
her to his son. She was a passionate, 
warm-hearted, willful little thing, and her 
beauty was truly wonderful. With Gil- 
bert she was forever at variance. Their 
quarrels and wrangling were, even then, 
the talk of the family servants. But 
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Robert, the elder brother, was her cham- 
pion, her playmate, herfriend. One might 
have seen, even then, what the end would 
be. 

“Time went on, and little Hagar grew 
too tall to romp on the shore with Robert, 
and so they sent her away to school. The 
two brothers were now verging on man- 
hood, but, unfortunately, the ill-feeling 
between them had been religiously nursed 
meantime, and was not likely to improve 
with their increasing inches. Robert went 
abroad, and Gilbert grew wild and dissi- 
pated, and broke his mother’s heart, and 
spent hia father’s money, so the story goes, 
and both father and mother, before Robert 
came back, were laid side by side in the 
pretty church that you may see from these 
windows, a half mile distant across the 
fields. 

“In due time it came to pass that there 
returned to this roof « woman versed in all 
womanly accomplishments, more seductive 
than Cleopatra, more lovely than Helen of 
old, with her midnight eyes and wonderful 
golden hair—one for whom new worlds 
might be lost; one who walked these gal- 
leries and terraces—they miss her still, I 
fancy—leading men’s hearts by a single 
yellow hair. Those were happy. days for 
the Hall! Followers enough the beautiful 
Creole had, and she danced, and flirted, 


and quarrelled with Gilbert the same as of 
old; and all this time he, embarrassed with 
debt aud darkly jealous, was pressing her 
to name an early wedding-day.’’ 

Ruby paused, with a deep-drawn breath. 
Miss Lermond’s face, shaded by ove white 
hand from sight, still held its intense and 
earnest look. She made a little gesture. 

“Shall I go on?” said Ruby. 

Yes.” 

“Well, Miss Hagar answered Gilbert 
neither yea nor nay. With true Creole 
listlessness she suffered him to follow his 
own way about the matter, and so, in the 
midst of bridal preparations and great re- 
joicings generally, Robert came home from 
abroad. 


“That was an evil day. Robert Hendee’s 
heart was human. He saw Hagar, the be- 
trothed wife of his brother, and loved her 
madly. While all was being made ready, 
while Gilbert was purchasing and {fitting 
up from Hagar’s wealth the neighboring 
estate of the Fields, intending to make it a 
permanent residence, the woman of whose 
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hand and fortune he felt so sure, was walk- 
ing with Robert in the moonlight of soft 
summer nights, and sailing with him across 
the clear calm bay, and singing old love 
songs for his ear only, when no other was 
nears Worse yet, she was loving him with 
all her wild, passionate, Creole heart. 

“When or how the truth of the matter 
first dawned upon Gilbert, tradition saith 
not; but there was a scene full of towering 
wrath, and taunts, and reproaches, and 
threats, and at its end Hagar grew stately, 
calm and pale, and Robert kissed her lovely 
hand and went away; after which Gilbert 
hovered near, like one afraid of his treas- 
ure, and watched her with eyes that never 
slept. The wedding-day dawned at last, 
and nothing had been seen of the obnox- 
ious Robert. There was never such a bride 
before; never one so white and beautiful, 
but, withal, so very calm. For one mo- 
ment St. Maur’s vigil about her never re- 
laxed; and so the bridal hour drewon, and 
she entered the carriage, and was driven to 
that little church that 1 told you of, anda 
great grand party followed rejoicing; and 
the church aisles were strewn with roses, 
and there they were married. 

** Magnilicent was the wedding-feast, and 
the lights, and the music, and the dancing 
thereot! And the bride opened the ball 
with a gay young English baron who was 


present, and laughed, and sang, and bewil- 
dered all who saw her with a beauty which 
that night, men said, was more than mor- 
tal. It wassomewhere near midnight when 
she was missed from the room. Uneasi- 
ness followed; then terror; then search; 
and then—down on the beach, whither they 
had traced her by her slender footprints. 
At an old trysting-place along the crags, 
where the servants afterwards swore she 
had often met Robert, they found the earth 
trodden, and stained with pools of fresh 
blood; and, clinging to the shrubs that 
grew near by, some torn and dabbled shreds 
of a bridal veil. Further search served to 
discover more positive proofs of a foul and 
terrible murder. And O, saddest sight of 
all! they found a cluster of golden eurls, 
all tangled and blood-bespattered; and 
flung over the crag at their rocky base, a 
dagger of Robert Hendee’s, stained with 
her blood. For the rest, the sea had it. 
*“* A horse was discovered, fastened in a 
thicket but a half mile away, and proved 
to be the property of Robert. He himself 
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was walking the beach calmly, close by the 
scene of the murder, and when arrested 
offered no resistance, but denied all know- 
ledge of the dreadful deed, and protested 
his innocence. That he was there to meet 
the doomed girl, he admitted, but not his 
purpose in so doing. Those who knew him 
best knew that it was an elopement—knew, 
too, that Hagar had never meant to marry 
St. Maur. But Gilbert would believe noth- 
ing—hear nothing but his brother’s guilt; 
and the secrets of the other heart must 
rest forever with the sea in which it lies 
buried.” 

Ruby’s voice had sunk toa whisper. All 
the color was gone from her sweet blonde 
face. 

“* And was the body never found ?” said 
the low awed voice of Miss Lermond. 

“Never! It had been thrown over the 
crag, and carried out by the tide. You 
know how Robert Hendee died in prison; 
but there is only one in the world, I think, 
who this day believes him guilty of the 
murder, and he is—” 

“Who?” asked Nathalie. 

“St. Maur.” 

Miss Lermond drew her breath hard. 

““Much of Hagar’s wealth fell into his 
hands,” Ruby went on; ‘‘ there were other 
claimants, but he was fortunate enough to 
secure a legal adviser—Calvert, I believe is 
his name—whose perseverance overcame all 
difficulties; he is from New York, a great 
lionne, very talented and very rich, though 
report says, years ago, when such things 
were in date, he once occupied a debtor's 
cell in a common jail.” 

Miss Lermond raised her head slowly 
from her hand. A faint crimson flush was 
creeping into the oval cheek. 

“John Calvert?” quick, involuntarily. 

“Yes,” said Ruby, all innocence, “ that 
is the name. Do you know him?” 

If she had known what was passing in 
the young heiress’s mind that moment, 
how she was seeing again—dimly, it is 
true, for the veil through which she saw 
was made up and darkened from many a 
year—a corridor, with faint gleams of light 
falling here and there, and a tall figure 
pacing it, with firm metallic tread, leonine 
head always bent, hands always locked be- 
hind him; sceing Grandpa Lermond going 
out on a mission one eventful day—feeling 
again a little of the surging indignation 
that she had felt once at school, upon 
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learning how Mr. Calvert, rising then to 
fame and fortune, had returned a certain 
sum of money to Messrs. Ward and Clayton, 
with a rate of interest that would have 
shamed a Jew usurer. 

“I knew him once long ago,’’ she an- 
swered Ruby. 

“Tt is said,” volunteered Ruby, “ that 
St. Maur was greatly vexed about the will. 
He was wise enough to submit, however, 
to his share of the inheritance—a curse! 
Well, it isa sad story, isitnot? You must 

eRnow these Hendees were always an un- 
lucky race. Iam of a remote branch, and 
but a visitor here, you know.” 

“And this St. Maur—’’ began Miss. 
Lermond. 

“O,I never saw him but once, when L 
was a child. He was a handsome man 
then, with dark eyes and hair. Ma chere, 
itis twelve o’clock!’ 

She rose up to kiss Miss Lermond good- 
night, her fair face wearing a less fright- 
ened look since she had told the story so 
bravely. They were standing side by side 
before the great mirror, and she turned 
Nathalie about and looked in it. 

“You are so pretty,’”’ she said, like a 
child, ‘‘ and I love all beautiful things.” 

Miss Lermond kissed the white forehead 
soberly. 

“Are you sure,’ said Ruby, with her 
hand on the door, “ that you are not afraid 
to sleep here now ?”’ 

“Very sure,” answered Nathalie. 

** Because I can call Mrs. Roberts—” 

for the world!” 

Ruby looked back with soft troubled 
eyes. 

“Then good-night,”’ wistfully. 

Good-night.” 

With a dull sullen sound the door shut 
after her. Nathalie stood gazing into the 
mirror, ashamed of the paling face that it 
reflected. She weuld have given half her 
fortune at that moment wo have forgotten 
Ruby’s story. Presently there came a re- 
vulsion of feeling. 

**Am I cowardly or superstitious?” she 
said, shaking off a creeping chill, and 
turning resolutely from the glass. ‘It is 
too late, at least, to stand here longer 
waiting for the ghost of Hagar St. Maur.” 

The curtains of the two arched windows 
had been looped away. Nathalie suffered 
them to remain so. The storm outside was 
ceasing, but a wild sea wind blew across 
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the casements and through the tall Norway 
pines beyond, with a moaning eerie sound, 
Above that rose up the dull distant roar of 
the wretched sea. In the shadow of the 
amber satin bed-hangings Nathalie lay and 
listened, expectant of she knew not what; 
but as nothing came, lulled at last into a 
dreamy sense of rest and forgetfulness, the 
white eyelids shut gradually down, and 
Nathalie slept. How long, she never 
knew. Neither could she ever tell what 
aroused her—whether it was a subtle in- 
stinct of danger, true even in sleep, or some 
sound within the chamber. The moon 
had broken from the clouds, and was shin- 
ing brightly into the room—she remem- 
bered long after how the pallid light 
streamed through the opening of the cur- 
tains, and lay upon the black velvet floor in 
long arrowy gleams. She started wildly up. 

The glass door opening upon the balcony, 
as also the one of lattice-work, stood wide 
open. The wind was blowing coldly in, 
and flaring the Jamp that still burned upon 
the toilet-table. Nothing more about the 
room was changed but the draperies of the 
bed, which she had loosed about her before 
going to sleep. These were now fastened 
or held back, and standing in the opening 
thus made, clearly defined in the full 
moonlight, she saw the figure of a woman. 

Great God! was she sleeping or waking ? 
Was it truth or fancy—a dream, or a night- 
mare of troubled slumbers? or had the 
grave indeed given up its dead? It wasa 
pale and misty shape, clothed in some light 
garment, which clung about it in drenched 
and dripping folds. From the low waxen 
forehead far below the slender waist 
streamed down a cloud of long, wet, gold- 
en hair, wrapping all the faint outlines as 
if in a cloud. Her head was inclined to 
one side, so that the face stood half in 
shadow and half in light, gazing out on 
Nathalie; and a face so wan and woeful, 
so terrible in its look of blank and hopeless 
loss, but withal, so full of strange unearthly 
loveliness, human vision had surely never 
seen before. The curved lips were half 
parted in a wonderful smile. The eyes 
looked straight into Nathalie’s, black, and 
almond-shaped, and shining like living 
coals of fire. One pale slender hand hung 
at her side, the other was pressing back 
that yellow torrent of wet and streaming 
hair. So, voiceless and motionless, stood 
this white midnight phantom, underneath 
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the satin bed-hangings, confronting the 
heiress of Hendee Hall. 

Where was the torn and dabbled bridal 
veil ? where the dagger with its blood-stain ? 
They alone were needed to complete the 
scene. Taking in these details, one by 
one, in the full stare of those dreadful - 
eyes, Nathalie, one long never-to-be-for- 
gotten moment, saw and lived; then the 
chamber and the white mocking mvon- 
light, the ghastly failing Jamp, and that 


e wild woeful face reeled and swam before 


her sight; there was a slow curdling of icy 
blood in every vein, and with a shriek that 
rang through every room in the house, so 
full it was of agonized terror, she flung up 
her white arms, and fell back, still and 
senseless, upon the pillows! 
|TO BE CONTINUED. | 

WANT oF SLEEP.—We confess we never 
could relish the propriety or the act of 
many farmers in getting up at four o’clock 
on winter mornings, for no other apparent 
purpose than the burning of a foot of fire- 
wood or so before daylight—for that was 
apparently the sole object of their so doing— 
and keeping everybody in the house ina_ 
miserable half-awake condition until the. 
proper time to get up arrives, and in a state 
of semi-lassitude all day thereafter. The 
practice is evil in its effects every way. 
Want of sleep—the worthy farmer justly 
says—is one of the chief causes of much of 
the physical and mental trouble of farmers 
and theirfamilies. During the busy season, | 
when the farmer rises at four in the morn- . 
ing and works till six or seven in the even-. 
ing, then eats his supper, does his chores, 
and sits up an hour or two later to read his 
paper, or chat with a neighbor, he does not 
obtain sleep enough to keep either body or 
mind in perfect health and vigor. The 
waste of brain is not fully made up. Little 
by little it decays, and insanity or incura- 
ble disease is the final result of using the 
hours which should be devoted to sleep for 
other purposes. Farmer’s wives, who are 
often kept awake at night by the exhaustion 
caused by overwork or by crying and fret- 
ting children, are the greatest sufferers, and 
yearly many of this class go to the insane 
asylum or to the grave. It is slow but cer- 
tain suicide to curtail the hours of sleep, 
and no man, woman or child need expect 
to long continue in good health without 
taking the fullest amount of quiet rest. 
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NEARLY HOME. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


The hawthorn’s pure and fragrant breath, 
The roses sweet and rare, 

The birds’ melodious songs that float 
Upon the languid air, 

Remind me of the morning when 
I stood by Ernest’s side, 

In snowy robes and orange wreath, 
A young and happy bride. 


How handsome and how proud he looked 
I never shall forget; 

Nor those low whispered words “ my wife!’ 
The memory thrills me yet. 

And recollection brings again 
The life of sweet content 

In that dear rural cottage, where 
Our happiest years were speut. 


The rich and proud of earth might well 
Despise our humble cot; 

We did not think the world contained 
So fair and bright a spot. 

We loved our vine-embowered home, 
The lawn so fresh and green, 

The forest with its murmuring trees, 
The river’s silvery sheen. 


But what made that dear dwelling seem 
The brightest neath the sun, 

Was love, sweet love that reigned supreme, 
And made our souls as one. 

Years of calm happiness and joy 
In quick succession rolled, 

When suddenly I woke to find 
My Ernest growing old! 


I knew his hair had silvered fast, 
His step had feeble grown, 

Yet still I could not think that soon 
I'd journey on alone; . 

Till one bright autumn evening, when 
The woods were all aflame 

With brilliant tints and waving plumes, 
The pale-faced angel came. 
Jackson, Mo., Aug., 1873. 


I saw my darling’s glazing eyes 
With heavenly beauty shine, 

And heard his white lips murmur low 
(His hand fast clasped in mine): 

“* A blessing thou hast been to me; 

Thy true and loving heart 

In every joy and grief of mine 

Hath borne a faithful part. 


* And now I’m called to leave thy side, 
Yet do not weep for me, 
For in yon bright celestial world 
I’ll wait and watch for thee.” 
With one last lingering embrace 
His gentle spirit fled, 
But such a peaceful smile he wore 
I could not think him dead— 


Nor realize that all earth’s joys 
And hopes with me were done, 

Till in the silent churchyard there 
They laid my dearest one. 

Twice have the snows of winter wreathed 
Above his place of rest; 

Three times the violets bloomed, and thrice 
The daisies starred his breast. 


And yet his memory seems as sweet 
And precious to me now, 

As when I bent to press my last 
Fond kiss upon his brow. 

I know his spirit waits for me 
Far up the shining way, 

And something seems to whisper now 
I'm nearly home to-day! 


I'll know my darling’s face amidst 
The bright seraphic tbrong; 

His voice will greet my ear above 
The swelling tide of song. 

With joyful heart I wait to hear 
The angel’s summons, “‘ Come!” 

For on the green immortal shore 
He’ll bid me welcome home! 
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ABOUT NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


Ir you are a reader of a daily paper—al- 
most every citizen is in these days—you 
have now and then seen the words, “‘ Our 
reporter was informed,” etc.; or, ‘‘ Our re- 
porter was unable to ascertain ”’ so and so. 
Granted that you know that every daily 
paper which makes it a business or a spe- 
cialty to collect local news has in its ser- 
vice from three to seven or eight reporters, 
the question is, have you more than a gen- 
eral idea of what sort of beings they are, 
and how they perform their work? 

The collecting and publishing of local or 
home news was a matter almost or entirely 
neglected until a late date. I have before 
me copies of Horace Greeley’s first paper, 
and though the sheet is well filled with 
news from over the ocean, Congressional 
matters, politics and general miscellany, 
there is not a line in regard to the happen- 
ings and doings in New York for that 
week. I have also copies of the New 
Hampshire Gazette, the oldest newspaper 
in America, and a perusal of its columns 
shows the same result. New York has led 
the press of the country in the matter of 
collecting outside news, but New York pa- 
pers have less New York news than many 
of the journals published fifty or a hun- 
dred miles away. 

One must skip the question as to what 
city or what paper is entitled to the most 
credit for bringing about a thirst on the 
part of newspaper readers for home news. 
Perhaps no paper is entitled to the credit. 
Even at this day, there are scores of daily 
and weekly journals which are of no more 
interest to their home subscribers than a 
paper in another State. In a city sustain- 
ing four daily journals, one of the papers 
may go at any length to collect home news, 
and the other three may be content to pub- 
lish only what falls in their way. The 
matter rests, first, with the managing edi- 
tor or the proprietors, and next with the 
reporters. 

There is an old saying, that a man must 
be born for the business of keeping a hotel 
in such a manner that all or a majority of 
his patrons will be satistied. If there is 


any truth in the saying, there is much . 


more in the fact that not one reporter out 
of a score who may make the trial, will re- 
main on an enterprising go-ahead daily at 
the end of three months. Why? A hun- 
dred reasons why. There is no college or 
institution in the world which can educate 
a young man as an editor. History, the 
classics, French, German and Greek, math- 
ematics, geography and grammar may be 
taught him until he is as perfect as his 
preceptor, but yet he may not have a mind 
worth five dollars per week to the newspa- 
per which employs him. Some of our best 
educated men are our poorest public speak- 
ers; the best student in the world might 
not be able to wrestle with the plainest po- 
litical problem and jot it down so as to 
render it more than barely intelligent to a 
newspaper reader. You may truthfully 
reply that all editors are well educated— 
we speak of those who have won any dis- 
tinction—but my theory still holds good. 
A man “born for the place’? educates 
himself as he goes along. The sanctum is 
his schoolroom, and his everyday work is 
his teacher. 

Few reporters act in the capacity of edi- 
tors with success, for the reason that the 
minds of the two are brought to think in 
opposite directions, as it were. One has 
his sanctum, where he shuts himself up 
with his papers, caring only for the politi- 
cal news, financial and general matters, 
and the other may be said to live on the 
streets, throwing everything over his shoul- 
der but the one idea of “items.” Right 
here you can see the reason for so many 
failures. A reporter, to be a success, must 
be energetic, active, imaginative, good- 
tempered, and more or less of a lawyer. 
All these attributes are outside of a college 
education, and must be bred in the bone. 
There are few reporters of any local stand- 
ing who are not men of good education, 
but it is nevertheless true that a guod edu- 
cation is not necessary to make a good re- 
porter. He must be a fair writer, correct 
in orthography, pretty well up in grammar, 
and for the rest he will and can depend 
upon circumstances. His range of work is 
broad, though all of it comes under the 
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head of “reporting,’? and here again is 
where aspirants often fail. A reporter 
may be good at writing up a murder sensa- 
tion, but he may prove a failure when sent 
to a Methodist conference and ordered to 
furnish full reports. He may do to write 
up a description of a new block, copy court 
records or report a police court trial, but 
will ingloriously fail when sent to report a 
political convention or a stump speaker. 
He must have a mind comprehensive 
enough to enable him to do everything in 
the line of reporting, from a college com- 
mencement to a runaway accident. 

A reporter may be able to do this, and 
still lack the two great essentials—energy 
and imagination. Ido not hold that a re- 
porter should concoct sensations to cheat 
his confiding readers, but he must be ready 
to ‘“‘ fill in”? when he receives the outlines 
of what the craft calls a ‘good thing.”” In 
making his rounds he may hear, for in- 
stance, that John Blank, who has been in 
poor health for a year past, committed sui- 
cide by hanging. If he did not set his im- 
agination at work the news would not 
make a five-line item. He has not time to 
visit the place and converse with the 
friends of the deceased, and so he starts 
off with, “Another Suicide.—A Discour- 
aged Victim of Disease Hangs Himself.” 
He may go en and state the gloomy 
thoughts of the victim; how he determined 
to rid his family of a burden; how he pro- 
cured the rope; how he hesitated after 
everything was ready, and the shock of his 
wife and children at finding the dead body 
swaying to and fro in the evening air, 
which poured into the gloomy garret 
through the broken panes, and the public 
will thank him much more than as if he 
had written up his three or four lines of 
unvarnished truth. Lf a reporter has not 
a good fund of imagination, many of his 
reports would be so tame that the reader 
would feel like one witnessing the mere 
outlines of adrama. The main point is to 
get the item, aud the next thing is to write 
it in such a manner that the man whose 
eye catches the first few lines will feel in- 
terested in reading to the end. It is a rec- 
ognized fact among reporters that half the 
interest of an article is in the heading. 
“Something Startling’? is not always the 
desideratum, but a tame item can be vast- 
ly improved by a heading which will cause 
a laugh, a feeling of awe, or of mystery, or 
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actonishment in the mind of him who» 
catches it as he opens his paper. To illus-- 
trate: Two reporters may write up an ac-- 
count of the death of a human being by 
hydrophobia, er one may write all the sub-- 
ject matter and make a heading of, ‘** Hy- 
drophobia.—Death of a Citizen from the 
Dread Disease.’”?” Make the other head 
read, ‘A Horrible Case.—A Man Dies of 
Hydrophobia, After Forty Hours of Mortal 
Agony,” and ten men will read the item 
through, where one will more than glance: 
at the heading of the other, all chances. 
being even. 

Years ago, when we had no telegraph or 
railroad, news was news any time within a. 
week or a month after its foundation oc- 
curred. Everything is exactly opposite 
now, and everybody cries out for the latest. 
news. The people must have it, and as. 
they can only get it from the daily jour- 
nals, the daily journals must furnish it or 
godown. ‘ Energy” is the watchword of 
every good reporter. He must travel his. 
own round, take that of a brother reporter 
on the same paper, if necessary, and yet 
hold himself ready for a dash into the sub- 
urbs if a “big thing” occurs. Take two. 
reporters just alike in everything else, and 
the more energetic one will secure the 
most news. He will take less sleep, spend. 
less time on the corners, and will have 
more time left after midnight to look for 
“*the very latest.’? I said that every re- 
porter must be something of a lawyer. So 
he should, and for more reasons than one.. 
He will secure many an item which must. 
be delicately handled or left out altogeth- 
er, because it would hurt national pride, 
some sect’s religious views, or conflict with 
the “policy”? of the paper. Nine times 
out of ten he must use his own judgment 
in such cases, and he will need a lawyer’s 
reasoning powers. Then again he is often 
made the victim of ‘sells.’ It is easy 
enough for some jealous-minded reporter 
on a contemporary journal to “ put up a. 
job on him,”’ and reason, experience and 
guess-work are called out in defence. It 
is not sufficient to “take their word for 
it;”’ one must know from actual observa- 
tion, or get his information from sources 
which experience has proven trustworthy. 
“T wonder how they pick up so many 
things,”’ is an expression often used by the 
readers of a daily paper. There are times 
when the ‘so much” is “so little” with 
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‘the reporter, even if the constant reader 
does not detect the falling off, there are 
times in his experience when murders, 
burglaries, elopements, fires and railroad 
accidents will all come with a rush, and 
then there will be a dead calm for days or 
weeks. In such emergencies the energetic 
son of the pencil will devote his time to 
“city improvements,” made or contem- 
plated, or startle his readers with an ac- 
count of some new invention, or something 
new in the method of propelling steam- 
boats or horse-cars. As to how they get 
their news depends upon the man, In 
cities the police are great collectors of 
news. Accidents and incidents fall in their 
way very naturally, and little goes on but 
what they catch in some form or other. 
The station houses and police courts are 
included in the round which the “ general 
news’? reporter makes, or are divided up 
among two. If a reporter ‘‘ works in”’ 
with the police he has a fund of informa- 
tion almost inexhaustible. The officers 
will take pains to jot down names, dates, 
etc., and will even identify themselves so 
closely with the paper that they will aid 
the reporter in keeping sensation items 
from the knowledge of his rivals. Then, 
one should make the acquaintance of the 
firemen, city and county officials, hotel 
‘keepers, railroad and steamboat men, and 
ean, ‘if born for the business,’”’ secure the 
aid of a hundred men to help him in gath- 
ering news. 

There is no labor more laborious than 
the task of the reporter on a morning pa- 
per. He may be said to never sleep. 
Starting out an hour before noon, he may 
finish up at midnight, but is lucky to get 
off before three o’clock; and the chances 
are that he is routed out after a nap of 
three or four hours. If called upon to 
make a trip into the interior, to report a 
convention or a calamity, he may be thirty 
or forty bours without sleep. ‘There is a 
constant wear and tear of the nerves and 
muscles, and, after a time, a nervous feel- 
ing accompanies the man day and night. 
There is no time to doctor or to be sick, but 
it is one push-and-rush year in and year 
out, until everything gives way at once, and 
the man drops into the grave. The rivalry 
which nearly always exists between report- 
ers on cotemporary sheets is a wear and 
tear which of itself will take off a pound of 
flesh per month. ‘The reporter who is 
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derelict in securing all the facts in con-. 
nection with a “big thing,” secured and 
published ip an opposite journal, would 
feel a self-disgrace which he could not 
shake off for a week. ‘This rivalry leads 
often to the expenditure of large sums of 
money by all the dailies of a city to secure 
certain information. I have in mind a 
case of steamboat éxplosion about twenty 
miles from one of our lake ports. The ru- 
mor created the greatest excitement in the 
city, but no particulars could be learned, 
as the point where the explosion occurred 
was not connected by telegraph. There 
was only one tug in the harbor which 
could be secured, and three rival reporters 
boarded her at once. 

** Fifty dollars to take me to Duck Point 
and back!’ shouted one at the captain. 

“A hundred!” cried the second. 

“A hundred and fifty!’ yelled the third, 
in a triumphant voice. 

They continued their bids until the first 
bidder finally named five hundred dollars, 
and the services of the tug were his. He 
steamed down to the scene of accident, 
procured a full list of the killed, injured 
aud unhurt, and the proprietors of his pa- 
per very cheerfully handed over the large 
sum. Ido not defend the profession from 
the charge of being tipplers, but I say that 
men of the craft who do drink, and other- 
wise render themselves incapacitated from 
the full performance of their duties, are 
seldom retained long in one position. Not 
many years ago, in a Western city, several 
reporters, all representing opposition jour- 
nals, travelled together to a point in the 
State to witness an execution. The victim 
had committed a heinous offence, and the 
particulars of his execution would be ea- 
gerly devoured by every reader. One of 
the men represented an afternoon paper, 
and as the execution was fixed for noon, 
he had been ordered to telegraph in a full 
report, so that his paper would have a long 
start of all others. lt was of course an 
object with the other reporters to prevent 
this, and they laid their heads together. 
The afternoon man did not drink, the tele- 
graph operator was strictly temperate, and 
the quill-drivers were on the verge of de- 
spair when one of them got a happy 
thought. He went to the police magis- 
trate, swore out a warrant against the op- 
erator for bigamy, and had the pleasure,of 
seeing the man walked off to jail and his 
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office closed. The excitement over the ex- 
ecution was so great that the operator 
could find no friend to go his bail until it 
was too late for the afternoon paper to re- 
ceive a line, and the object of the conspir- 
ators was accomplished. 

Perhaps one of the most audacious dis- 
plays of “‘cheek” ever made by a reporter 
to “ get even’ with a rival can be narrated 
here. A railroad accident occurred about 
six o’clock in the evening, some thirty 
miles from a city which sustained two 
morning papers. A reporter from each 
paper reached the city depot at the same 
moment, and both rushed for a locomotive 
which was ready to start out with a freight 
train. The president of the road was half- 
proprietor of one of the dailies, and, hav- 
ing an eye to the interests of his employer, 
the engineer refused to take up the opposi- 
tion reporter. The man saw that he was 
** floored,” and, after ascertaining that he 
could secure a hand-car and four stout 
men to propel it, he went to the telegraph 
office and sent a message to the city mar- 
shal of a town on the line, fifteen miles 
away, saying: 

**Young man on engine No. 18, coming 
down the road. Blue eyes, light hair, 
small mustache. Arrest him for murder, 
and hold him until I send man in the 
morning. He will probably give you the 
name of —— (mentioning that of the re- 
porter). Look out that he don’t shoot 
you!” 

The locomotive stopped for water, and 
the reporter was not only arrested, but 
handcuffed and shackled, and the engineer 
went along with him to jail on charge of 
aiding a murderer to escape from justice. 
The hand-car was placed on the track, 
and in three hours the “ cheeky” reporter 
was telegraphing “full particulars.” He 
was arrested next day om some charge or 
other, but the joke got abroad, and the 
prosecution was suddenly dropped. 

Knowing the thirst of the public after 
“latest news,’? and that the paper will 
suffer in character through negligence on 
their part, reporters often risk their lives 
while seeking after information. A year 
ago a vessel in attempting to enter a lake 
port struck on a bar, and was at the mercy 
of the waves. The storm was raging with 
great fury, and the crowd congregated on 
the piers had little hope that the ship 
would hold together above a few hours, 
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She was a new vessel, unknown in port, 
and her position was such that her name 
could not be seen. There were no life- 
boats at the port, and no crew could be 
made up to take an ordinary row-boat and 
row out to the rescue of the unfortunates. 
While all were talking and none doing, a 
reporter on an afternoon paper was seen 
pulling a light skiff out of the river and. 
over the tremendous waves. “ He is lost!” 
“Come back! Come back!’ shouted the 
crowd, but the man bent to his oars, and 
despite all predictions, reached the neigh- 
borhood of the vessel without mishap. 
Holding the boat’s head to the sea, he 
shouted: 

‘* What schooner is that ?” 

“ The Princess,”’ replied the amazed cap-. 
tain, who had taken to the rigging, along 
with the crew. ' 

““Where from? what’s your cargo? and 
how large is your crew?’ were the next 
inquiries from the reporter; and after be- 
ing replied to, he continued: 

“ Hold by for an hour, and I'll take you 
all off!” 

He then set about the return voyage, and 
successfully performed it, entering the 
river amidst cheers which even reached 
the ears of the half-drowned sailors on the 
bar. Despatching his information to the 
office, he was about to row back to the ves- 
sel, when she suddenly broke up, and the 
crew floated ashore on a spar. 

The desire to secure the news exclusive- 
ly for the Journal, Whig, or whatever pa- 
per he may represent, often leads the re- 
porter into indulging in strange freaks. A 
wealthy and widely-known gentleman, liv- 
ing in a city on Lake Michigan, committed 
suicide one day by throwing himself into 
the lake. His action was not noticed, and 
there was great excitement throughout the 
city when it was known that he was 
strangely missing. Day after day went by, 
telegrams were sent here and there, and no- 
one suspected that the body was in the 
lake. <A reporter, out for a sail, came 
across the body, after a week or so, and he 
at once recognized the sensation which 
would be created at his news. This was 
Friday afternoon. All three dailies would 
publish on Saturday morning, but his daily 
alone would have a Sunday edition. He 
therefore determined to save his news un- 
til too late for the other papers to make: 
use of it. Sailing to an old dock, he fas- 
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tened the body to a spile, and it remained 
there until Satunlay evening, when he had 
a boy “discover ”’ it, called a coroner, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
Sunday Bugle sold five thousand extra cop- 
ies on account of his article. 

One of the saddest thoughts in connec- 
tion with the terrible accident on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad which occurred a 
few months since, arises from the death of 
a well-known Western reporter—a man 
who had served twenty-one years on one 
journal without the loss of one day’s pay. 
He was caught in the wreck of a car and 
fatally injured, though no one knew that 
such was the case until death had closed 
his eyes. Stretched out in a freight depot 
with two score of dead and dying, he stated 
that he was not badly injured, and request- 
ed the surgeons to attend to the others 
first. Taking out his diary and pencil, be 
jotted down an account of the accident, 
procured a full list of the dead and injured, 
and his report to his paper in the distant 
Western city was the first which passed 
over the wires. After sending his first ac- 


count, he proceeded to gather more minute 
details, and had just finished his work 


when death overtook him. When the sur- 
geon came back and kneeled beside him, 
he found a white cold face, closed eyes, 
and acold hand holding fast to book and 
pencil. The last sentence which the man 
had written was, “‘others will die before 
morning!’ His second report was sent 
over the wires, followed by these words 
from the operator, ‘Your reporter is 
dead!’ The line was read to thirty com- 
positors in the office of the reporter’s pa- 
per, and every man shed tears. 

Reporters, after two or three years of 
service, have little or no excitement left in 
their natures. They run to fires, go up in 
balloons, down into tunnels, and attend 
murder trials because duty calls them 
there, and not because of the excitement. 
They may not become so hardened that 
they cannot feel a sympathy for the wailing 
widow of an “accidentally killed” ora 
“found drowned,” but the same thing over 
and over makes monotony in anything. 
Their business is to secure news, away to 
the office with it, and there is really no 
time to grieve with the public over its woes 
and sorrows. While a good item can be 
written from second-hand matter, a better 
one can be written from personal experi- 
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ence. It is not every one who would care 
to don the dress of a submarine diver and © 
take a walk on the lake bottom, with fifty 
feet of water between him and the surface; 
but several reporters have made the exper- 
iment, and have written thrilling descrip- 
tions of what they saw and how they felt 
down there in the silence and gloom. The 
following incident has never appeared in 
print, but is strictly true, and is used here 
to show that reporters become permeated 
with the idea that an item is an item 
wherever you find it, no matter what the 
circumstances. The reporter of a well- 
known Southern daily was one of a large 
number of passengers on a river steamer. 
Without an instant’s warning the boilers 
exploded, blowing everybody “ sky-high,” 
and killing or wounding half the passen- 
gers. The reporter and five others were 
lucky enough to alight in the water near a 
fragment of the wreck large enough to 
float them, and they had no sooner crawled 
upon it than the newspaper man drew out 
his book and pencil, and demanded names 
and residences, jotting them down with 
the exclamation that the blow-up was 
worth a clean hundred dollars to him to 
furnish two columns on ‘ What I know 
about Steamboat Explosions.” The wreck 
floated within a hundred feet of the shore, 
and he swam to the bank, and started for 
a telegraph station three miles away, leav- 
ing his late companions to float on until 
picked up two miles below. 

There is in Kansas, or was up to three 
years ago a society of newspaper men, 
called “ The Rob Ellis’ Friends.”’ The so- 
ciety was founded to perpetuate the name 
and doings of a reporter named Ellis, who 
made his name famous on the Pacific coast 
by his startling adventures, and whose ca- 
reer finally closed with a balloon ascension. 
It seems that a gentleman who had made 
one or two ascensions had advertised to go 
up from a fair ground on a certain day, 
and that a large crowd assembled to wit- 
ness the expedition. Ellis was sent to 
make a report of the affair, and he took it 
into his head to have a ride with the pro- 
fessor and write up his experience. His 
company was accepted, and as the hour 
approached he took his seat in the car. 
The balloon was inflated, but just as it was 
ready to rise the professor had some ex- 
cuse to leap out. Eased of his weight so 
suddenly, the balloon jerked away from 
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the men, and Ellis went skyward alone. 
The man knew all about newspaper busi- 
ness, but he was ignorant as to aerial nav- 
igation. He however took things as cool 
as if nothing unusual had happened. 
There was no wind below, and while the 
balloon hung over the grounds, half a mile 
above the heads of the excited crowd, the 
following message came floating down: 
“Tam all right, and intend to see the 
thing through. Tell the —— (his paper) 
to look out for a telegram from me to- 
night.”’? It was about five o’clock in the 
afternoon of a June day, and the balloon 
and its freight finally floated away to the 
northwest, and at last were lost to view. 
No one in that crowd ever saw poor Ellis 
again. In fact, it was months and months 
before he was heard of. Days passed, and 
letters were written and telegrams sent, 
but there was no news of the balloon for a 
week. Then a hunter found this message 
on the prairie, ‘‘Am still all right, and am 
having heaps of fun. I have found the 
valve-cord, and can descend whenever I 
wish; but I am going to see the thing 
down toa fine point.” He did. Months 
and months afterwards a hunter passing 
through a forest a few miles from the San- 
tee Agency, on the line between Kansas 
and Dakota, found the wreck of the bal- 
loon hanging to a tree, and, half covered 
with leaves, the skeleton of Robert Ellis. 

While speaking of the West, the fate of 
a Colorado reporter, named Whitman, may 
be called up, as it has never been pub- 
lished. He was employed on a weekly pa- 
per called the Spectator. With the shoot- 
ings, slashings, murders and accidents 
which happened almost daily, Whitman 
had plenty of local items. But he grew 
weary of the monotony at last. It was the 
same thing over every week: ** Comanche 
Bill put a ball through Buckskin Joe” for 
such or such a reason, or Joe stashed Bill, 
or some other ruffian knifed a companion 
ora stranger. Coming into the office one 
morning, Whitman wrote the following 
headings, “An Hour with the Grizzly.— 
What our Reporter thinks of the Varmint. 
—A Thrilling Experience.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked the editor, 
as he perused the lines. 

** Just what this says,’’ replied Whitman. 
“T'm off over the range to look for a 
grizzly.” 

He took his rifle and departed, and in 
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less than two hours his body had furnished 
a dinner for a big bear. A hunter -wit- 
nessed his fate, without being able to save 
him. The reporter had not been absent 
an hour when a rough walked into the of- 
fice and shot the editor dead, and a mob 
threw the hand-press and cases over acliff, 
thus wiping out the entire institution. 

Every man who has ever had any con- 
nection with a newspaper establishment 
will agree that the reporters are most fre- 
quently called upon by the individuals 
who want “ blood or a retraction.” Polit- 
ical articles seldom wound, but the col- 
umns devoted to home news will often 
contain things which stir up wrath, and 
lead to broken heads and libel suits. When 
alluding to the rougher portion of his home 
population, the reporter may intend to 
make his words scorch and sting, but he is 
as often called to account for thrusts 
which he did not intend to make. Asa 
general rule every paper is fair-minded, 
and will give both sides of a question. It 
sometimes happens, however, that the of- 
fended party had rather trust to his mus- 
cles than the types for satisfaction. In 
such cases he is almost sure to come off 
second-best, as the tables are bestrewn 
with old cuts, and a seasoned hickory is 
often standing in a convenient corner. A 
few years ago the police of a city madea 
raid on the gamblers, and arrested a score 
ormore, The reporter of one of the pa- 
pers wrote an article which was anything 
but consolation to the sporting gentry, and 
several of the more vindictive laid a plan 
to trap and punish him. It was his custom 
to go to a certain restaurant every night at 
midnight for a lunch, and six of the gam- 
blers went to the place, all armed with 
horsewhips, and made preparations to give 
the son of the pencil a lesson which should 
long be remembered. They caught a Tar- 
tar, however. When they commenced 
whipping he commenced shooting, and two 
of the men were killed and another badly 
wounded before he got through. 

Every reporter gets in time to be a de- 
tective. It is his business to go every- 
where, see everybody, and thus he is 
brought into contact with all classes. Few 
detectives know more of human nature, 
and few have better opportunities for 
* spotting’? rogues. In return for his po- 
lice information, the journalist is expected 
to render the police what service he can, 
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and through his assistance many rascals 
have been brought to justice. In a North- 
ern city, some five or six months ago, the 
reporter of a morning paper was given a 
description of a notorious rascal named 
Burns, who had escaped from State prison, 
where he was serving a sentence for mur- 
der. The police hunted the whole county 
over without success, but the reporter hap- 
pened on the man one day in an empty 
warehouse, where he had been hiding. A 
desperate struggle took place. Neither 
was armed, but both were powerful men, 
and the convict went into the battle witha 
determination to kill the journalist. The 
journalist was the better man in a square 
fight, and the convict finally rushed in and 
clinched him. Swaying, striking, biting 
and kicking, the pair burst open a door 
and fell into the water. Here the convict 
would have drowned but for the help of 
his assailant, who held him up until both 
were rescued, and then saw him safely se- 
cured behind the bars. Another reporter, 
who had a bad physiognomy but a good 
moral character, and who was an adept at 
understanding and speaking the “ flash” 
language, was approached by a burglar 
once, and “‘ tipping the nod ”’ in return, he 
was presently on good terms with the ras- 
cal. A plan was at length formed to enter 
a house, and the two parted with the agree- 
ment to meet atacertain hour. The house 
in question was filled with police, and at 
midnight, when the two burglars entered, 
the one was knocked down and hand- 
cuffed, and he went to State prison for ten 
years. 

“Are women fitted for newspaper work ?”’ 
is an inquiry often made, and probably 
never answered twice alike. There are fe- 
male compositors in many weekly and in 
some daily offices, and in some instances 
they give satisfaction. There are several 
daily journals employing women on the 
editorial staff, but the departments of the 
paper controlled by the ladies have never 
been noted for wit, gossip or superior ex- 
cellence. The fact that none of them are 
paid above a very moderate sum per week 
ormonth seems proof that their services 
are not in great demand. No one can dis- 
pute that female book authors succeed 
well, but if there is a lady attached toa 
daily journal who gives the paper any ad- 
ditional reputation, such fact has not come 
to the notice of other journals. As to fe- 


male reporters, there have been a score 
perhaps during the past five years—I speak 
only of those reported—but it is doubted 
if one now pursues the profession. Wo- 
men cannot push their way into crowds, 
rush to fires, climb stairs, and trot up and 
down. Reporters must do this, and much 
more. They must take the weather as it 
comes, exercise vigilance, patience, pru- 
dence and muscle, and it is a fact settled 
by Dame Nature, long before newspapers 
were known, that ladies have very little of 
either qualification to spare. 

In a Southern city, two or three years 
ago, an adventuresome young lady accept- 
ed a place as reporter on a morning paper, 
and for the first month succeeded very 
well, the staff taking all the hard work. 
She was at length sent to report a marriage 
ceremony, and to write up a description of 
the most prominent costumes. 1t was just 
the field she wanted, as she desired to 
“get even” with certain aristocrats” 
who had turned up their noses at the men- 
tion of her calling. She wrote a long arti- 
cle, full of spice and revengeful hits, and 
it passed into the paper without being 
overhauled. Next morning, as the letters 
threatening libel suits came pouring in, 
the young lady was handed her “‘ balance,” 


and politely requested to give her place to 
a man. 


BeNeFiITts OF A LARGE Famity.—A 
large family is a host in itself. Its mem- 
bers are not dependent for amusement 
upon strangers. ‘They are always numer- 
ous enough to be able to organize their 
own games. Let there be plenty of boys 
and girls, and there can be no lack of fun 
—masculine fun and feminine fun. ‘ They 
quarrel,’’ it will be said. Of course they 
do, and herein lies another and great ad- 
vantage of a large family against a small 
one. Their interests are so many, and 
from moment to moment so various, that 
they are everlastingly clashing. What bet- 
ter preparation could there be for life? 
They snub and are snubbed, contradict 
and are contradicted, till it gets thorough- 
ly impressed upou the minds of each vne, 
early in existence, that he is not the only 
individual in the world before whom every- 
body must bow and give way. The domes- 
tic circle becomes thus a miniature public 
school, in which all its advantages are 
acquired. 
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Luxe Hart leaned upon his scythe, 
glancing back along the swathes of fra- 
grant fresh-cut timothy, and then up to- 
ward the sun which was beaming down 
with the heat of mid-afternoon. How 
slowly the hours dragged, and how the 
work to which he had willingly devoted 
himself hung upon his hands: 

He was a stalwart young fellow of only 
one-and-twenty. His hands were rough 
and hard with labor to which he had long 
been accustomed, his cheeks were tinged 
reddish-brown, but his brow, when he 
raised his broad-brimmed straw hat, showed 
white and delicate as a girl’s. Farmer 
Dobbit, jogging slowly along the sandy 
road on his sleek gray mare, looked at him 
approvingly, and drew rein by the meadow 
bars. 

“Hard at it, eh, Luke? Well, an’ how 
does the work go—heavy ?” 

“A little, but I don’t mind that, sir.” 

“Good!’’ And Farmer Dobbit nodded, 
well pleased. ‘Light work leaves light 
mows, you know. But what may it be 
that you do mind ?” 

“Tt’s the thought of giving up the land 
to strangers. I'd willingly plant and dig 
grub, boe and reap all my life if I could 
keep the dear old place.”’ 

“And why mayn’t you? [thought you’d 
given up your notion of bein’ a lawyer, 
an’ concluded to be an honest man. 
Theres no better trade than farmin’, let 
me tell you, youngster.” 

“T shall be a farmer, sir, though in any 
vocation I hope I should prove myself an 
honest man. It was never my wish to 
study law.” 

**No, no, that was your father’s doin’. 
He allers had high notions, an’ was bound 
to make a gentleman of you. But to my 
mind, you’re aimin’ higher now.” 

Farmer Dobbit’s idea of a gentleman 
embodied only the graceful sprigs of soci- 
ety who occasionally fluttered down in the 
neighboring village during the warm sea- 
son. Luke did not attempt to contravene 
his opinion. 

** My father meant all for the best,” he 
said, and in spite of himself his voice 
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A LIFE’S TRIALS. 


BY BERT L. THOMPSON. 


wavered as he thought of the bright visions 
in which his dead parent had indulged, 
and of the sorry inheritance that had de- 
scended at last. “ 1t was not his fault that 
he was unfortunate.”’ 

“Ah, of course.”’ The other’s assent was 
not heartily given. He had not approved 
of Mr. Hart’s speculative schemes, al- 
though, as yet, he did not know their dis- 
astrous consequences. ‘You'll be over 
soon, Luke ?”? touching his gray upon the 
flank with the switch he carried. ‘“ Fan- 
ny’s home again.” 

Yes, I knew.” 

Luke’s face flushed as he prepared to re- 
sume his work. But he paused a second 
as Farmer Dobbit moved away, leaving a 
line of fine white dust in his wake. 

‘*Perhaps I should have told him,” the 
young man reflected. “But I wanted 
Fanny to hear the worst from me.”’ 

Then he fell to work again, steadily 
mowing down the tall grass, waving a little 
to spare the partridge’s nest from which 
the mother-bird fluttered affrightedly away. 
The sun dropped lower in the west, and 
glancing at the lengthening shadows from 
time to time, Luke at last hung up his 
scythe in the boughs of a stunted apple 
tree growing near, and went away across 
the fields to the big white house which 
would not much longer be his home. 

His mother, a meek little woman with 
glossy brown hair tucked away beneath 
her widow’s cap, looked up as he entered. 
A dainty little woman she was, with white, 
plump, soft hands, and a face which at 
forty retained the rosy bloom of youth. 
One of the clinging dependent sort, with 
no will of her own—one who would sit 
down inertly with no force to resist or 
overcome adversity. During these later 
weeks Luke had guarded her tenderly as 
his father had always done through his 
lifetime. 

“In so soon, Luke? It's net supper- 
time for a half hour yet. You'd better 
speak to Huldal to have her hurry; but 
then L asked her to make eream biscuit, 
and they must have their time.” 

“Never mind, mother. 1 will not be 
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ready for supper before it is ready for me. 
How is your head to-day, dear?”’ 

“Better. See, I have been working this 
afternoon.” She held up a frill of soft 
snowy lace. ‘I’m so tired of black, and 
crape grows rusty soon. You don’t think 
it would be wrong to wear this, do you, 
Luke? Your father has been dead four 
months now.” 


“Certainly not, mother. The color of 
our garments will make no difference in 
our grief for him.’’ 

Lcouldn’t think of wearing colors 
again,” Mrs. Hart declared. Huldah 
wanted me to put on a lavender bow, and 
I told her no, just black and white for me 
now. My wedding-dress was lavender, 
Luke, and your father always liked me to 
wear it. But I never can again, you 
know.” 

Luke went out of the room up the stairs 
to his own chamber. His mother’s words 
pained him, though he knew they arose 
from her love of beautiful things rather 
than any light esteem of his father’s mem- 
ory. He knew what she did not, that she 
would soon be parted from all the com- 
forts which had tended to make her life 
pleasant. He knew, too, that his own 
young shoulders must be bowed down be- 
neath a grievous burden, but it was one 
which duty and honor alike imposed upon 
him. He would not shrink from it, though 
it should throw some bright fancies of his 
own into the far future. He had not con- 
templated that this self-assumed task ef 
his migit wipe them out of existence alto- 
gether. Ile was young and hopeful, and 
did not realize how many uncertainties, 
how much weary time might intervene 
before he could count himself free again. 

When he appeared at supper he wore his 
Sunday suit, and his mother exchanged 
meaning smiles with Huldah, though she 
made no remark. Afterward he went out, 
taking the grassy lane and beaten field 
path which led by a shorter route than the 
highroad to Farmer Dobbit’s house. 

‘The sun had disappeared, and clouds of 
rose and amber were piled in billowy 
masses, While the whole upper sky was one 
scroll of purple and fleecy white. The in- 
sects in the leaves and grass began to chirp 
their evening refrain, and a whippoorwill 
at intervals cried its sweet sad plaint. 

Luke listened as he went. He loved the 
country with its beautiful sights and 
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sounds, its varying phases of life and 
growth, its pure lessons and constant testi- 
mony of higher Power. 


Then the Dobbit farmhouse came in 
view. A quaint old gabled building, 
guiltless of paint without, but brown from 
the brush of the weather artist. The wide 
latticed porch in front, with clambering 
rosevines showering down petals on floor 
and greensward, was ruddy yet with the 
fading western light. 

On the upper step, trying to look uncon- 
scious of Luke’s approach, was Fanny, the 
only daughter of the house. A pretty, 
graceful girl, with an oval bright face, 
hardly perfected by its rather small mouth 
and thin lips, which might betoken some 
selfishness of disposition. But Luke saw 
no defeet in her. 

Their greeting was slightly embarrassed, 
as is apt to be the case between young peo- 
ple who have not learned the worid's 
lessons. She would have conducted him 


within, but he pleaded otherwise. 

** Get your shawl, Fanny, and walk with 
me in the lane. I have something impor- 
tant to tell you.” 

So Fanny disappeared, and returned with 


her scarlet tunic draped about her shoul- 
ders, and Luke almost forgot his disagree- 
able news in contemplating the neat lithe 
figure at his side. When it came back to 
him it seemed less shadowy than before, 
and he announced his purpose bravely, 
expecting her ready concurrence and ear- 
nest sympathy. 

“*T have told you, Fanny, of father’s em- 
barrassments when he died, so far as I 
knew them when I saw you last. But 
things were dreadfully tangled—it was 
hard to get at a true state of affairs. It’s 
been coming out little by little ever since. 
I knew that he had invested some in silver 
and copper mines, but had no idea to what 
extent. Not only all of his money in the 
bank, but the farm is mortgaged to its full 
value, with a foreclosure in September. 
And O Fanny, that is not the worst!’ 
Luke’s voice broke, and he drew nearer to 
her. ‘‘He held a thousand dollars tor 
Sally Bain, the poor crippled woman who 
lives in the cottage on the farm, and it 
went with the rest. He hoped to get it all 
back doubled and trebled, but it’s swept 
away, every penny. I’m not oply a poor 
man, but am weighed down with debt 
which it will take me years to cancel. But 
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Till do it; I'll clear my father’s name of 
dishonor, as he was guiltless of it in 
thought, and then, if you’ll wait for me, 
Fanny, I will take you to the home which 
I had hoped would be ours sooner.” 

“Tell me just how bad it is, Luke,” she 
said. ‘*‘ Must you let the farm go? Can- 
not you have the time extended? Father 
will help you, I know.” 

Luke shook his head. 

“It would be of no use. I couldn’t pay 
the interest of the mortgage and do any- 
thing for poor Sally. -The interest of her 
money, eked out by what she got for knit- 
ting-work, was all she had to depend upon. 
I must support her until I can pay it all 
back again.”’ 

*““Why should you?” argued Fanny. 
** You were not the cause of her losing it. 
She ran the risk by entrusting it to your 
father; why shouldn’t she bear the con- 
sequences ?”’ 

**Fanny, Fanny, the poor creature would 
starve 

There’s the poorhouse,’”’ she suggested. 

Luke’s mouth settled grimly, and he shot 
a rapid glance at her. He had fought over 
the battle before, and put down some sel- 
fish temptations. He would have despised 
her heartlessness, but for the remembrance 
of them. 

“You forget what that means, or you 
wouldn’t counsel me to it,’ he said. 
“'There’s just one course for me, and that 
I’ve decided on. I'll not hold you to your 
promise though, since I can’t make good 
my own. You’re free to give me up, 
Fanny.” 

“If Ido, it will be your own fault. You 
can’t expect to support all the old women 
in the neighborhood and a wife, too.”’ 

“*T shall never take a wife until I can 
support her—honestly, at that.” 

“And by that time, if you hold to your 


. notion, the brick house with the syringas 


and iron railing in front will be in ruins.” 

Luke shrank a little betore the remem- 
brance of all the pleasant things which.had 
seemed so near reality when they spoke of 
them last. The brick house with the sy- 
ringas and iron raiiing, situated in the out- 
skirts of the village, was the one to which 
the following spring he was to have taken 
Fanny, his bride. When this had been 
agreed upon, Farmer Dobbit had declared 
his intention of furnishing the house, and 
Mr. Hart, sanguine over his business spec- 


ulations, had named a generous capital 
which he would advance to his son. , 

Few couples in their station have a fairer 
prospect than theirs promised to be at the 
outset. But now how changed! Luke 
felt it keenly, but he never wavered from 
the right. 

‘*Even if I were free from other obliga- 
tions and at liberty to marry, my wife 
would have to be content with a lowly lot. 
I don’t blame you, Fanny. Maybe it was 
selfish of me to expect you to throw away 
the best years of your life on what may 
prove a forlorn hope at last.”’ 

can always be friends, you know,” 
Fanny said, glad to escape from her en- 
gagement so easily. But Luke made no 
response to this disinterested proffer. 

He went away soon, feeling very hope- 
less, and a little bitter against womankind, 
because one of the sex had proved less 
devoted, less unselfish than he had hoped. 
At a little distance he encountered Farmer 
Dobbit leaning over his barnyard gate, 
smoking a short clay pipe, and surveying 
his pure-blooded stock with pardonable 
complacency. 

““Why, what ails you, Luke ?”’ he called, 
as the other was passing. ‘‘ You look grum 
as that cross-grained Alderney yonder. Not 
been quarrelling with Fan, I hope ?”’ 

** Not quarrelling sir, but we have parted 
for good. Fanny is quite right in breaking 
with me considering the change in my 
prospects.’’ 

“All nonsense!’ declared Farmer Dob- 
bit, emphatically. ‘‘I tell you, Luke, I'd 
rather hev you for my son-in-law, poor as 
you are, than the white-handed lawyer 
chap your father proposed to make of you. 
You’re showin’ real pluck now. Go you 
back an’ make up with Fan; she’s sorry 
already, I'll warrant.” 

**But you don’t know my actual situation, 
sir.’ And in a few words Luke rehearsed 
the facts we aiready know. 

These placed a very different aspect up- 
on the case. Luke Hart, with his indus- 
trious habits and broad acres, even though 
the latter might be encumbered, had been 
a desirable match for Fanny. But the 
same Luke, penniless and with a heavy 
debt saddled upon him, was by no means 
a hopeful parti. 

“ Well, well, ’twas all for the best then. 
Mind you, I'd not hev made objections if 
Fan had stuck by you, but it wouldn’t hev 
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been doin’ right by the gal to hev kept her 
from other chances. I honor your pur- 
pose, boy, an’ if you get too hard pushed, 
be sure of help by comin’ to me.” 

Luke thanked him, but mentally resolved 
to ask aid of no man. It was a help, 
though, to know that he had willing 
friends still, who appreciated his resolve 
and encouraged him in it. 

Five years passed. The Hart farm had 
long since been consigned to stranger 
hands. Luke had aged more than the 
time alone would warrant. He had worked 
early and late, through heat and cold, had 
even denied himself ordinary comforts, and 
yet he had advanced only a step toward 
the object he had in view. 

Upon quitting the farm he first obtained 
work as a day-laborer, and afterward rent- 
ed land, sharing the crops. He was then 
obliged to hire help, and at the close of the 
year his proceeds barely met his expenses, 
Then he devoted himself to gardening, and 
for a season did well. His plants thrived, 


his produce found ready sale. 

The next year he engaged in the same 
enterprise more extensively, and began to 
indulge in hopes of speedily freeing him- 


self from his obligation. But in the early 
summer came atime of drought, his plants, 
despite his utmost care, drooped and with- 
ered, and came to no fruition. Not only 
did he forfeit the proceeds of the season, 
but the little hoard he had scraped togeth- 
er melted away before the necessities of 
the succeeding winter. And thus it was 
that after the lapse of five years he had 
saved but two hundred dollars toward the 
liquidation of his debt. 

Sally Bain had been taken into the fam- 
ily and cared for as one of themselves. 
Indeed, erelong she proved herself indis- 
pensable to their general comfort. She 
had been bitter at first over her own loss, 
but when she saw how manfully Luke was 
striving, and realized better than he did 
the odds against him, she put both hands 
and will to work with practical results. 

Mrs. Hart, always delicate, gave way be- 
fore the first blast of misfortune. She be- 
came a confirmed invalid, and constantly 
bewailed their change of condition. Hul- 
dah, who had been her stand-by for years, 
left with their removal from the great 
house. <A half-grown bound-girl supplied 
her place in the kitchen, but Mrs. Hart 
proved herself totally incapable of conduct- 
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ing domestic affairs, and for a time Luke’s. 
heart sank when he beheld the evident 
waste of hardly-earned provisions, without 
having the power to prevent it. 

Then Sally took the helm, and brought 
order and frugality into the little home. 
Her lower limbs were paralyzed, but Luke 
constracted a chair in which she could 
wheel herself from place to place. She 
was a neat seamstress, an indefatigable 
knitter. Beneath her watchful care the 
garments and household goods were never 
out of repair; but such things cannot be 
made to endure always, and there came a. 
time when their replenishing caused a se- 
vere draft on the little exchequer. 

Luke’s constant daily struggle was not 
the only trial he had toendure. The brick 
house with the syringas and iron railing in 
front, had been put. in order, and Fanny 
went there the bride of the merchant’s 
son, who, upon his wedding-day, was made 
an equal partner in his father’s establish-- 
ment. She lived there now, more matron- 
ly but no less pretty than in her girlish 
days, and a fair-haired prattling baby-boy 
made music in the place. 

Luke passed it often on his way to the 
village, and caught glimpses through the 
open doors and windows of the bright 
tasteful rooms within. He grew sick at 
heart then, and almost envious of the man 
who occupied the place that should have 
been his. It was hard to put away the 
thought of a home of his own, brightened’ 
by the presence of a young neat-handed 
wife and toddling babes. The life to 
which he was destined would rise up bare: 
and bleak, but his duty commanded him 
to it, and he kept on. 

Then, when five years had passed, his 
mother died. He had loved her fondly, 
had petted and indulged her so far as lay 
in his power, and with her loss the void in 
his life became unendurable. He studied’ 
over various plans, and at last made known: 
his resolve of emigrating westward. 

Out upon the fertile prairie he started 
anew again. His plow furrowed up the 
mellow land, and the sod from which rank 
grass and flowering weeds had sprung up 
in luxuriance, gave way to fields of corn 
and waving grain. Every year he sent 
back a letter to Sally Bain, enclosing the 
interest of a thousand dollars, and at last. 
wrote that erelong he would be able to pay 
her back the capital also. 
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Luke had prospered, A little colony 
sprung up within a mile or two of his prai- 
rie farm, and a branch railroad extending 
near it afforded means of transportation 
for his produce to the city market. But 
notwithstanding all this, he was thirty-five 
when he stood gazing across his ripening 
harvest-fields, and told himself that this 
year would free him from his long bondage. 

He had acres upon acres of waving 
wheat and corn, and the tons of yellow 
grain would bring him back a harvest of 
golden dollars. He forgot the weary years 
it had taken to accomplish all this, and 
felt himself grow young again over the 
near acquittal of his debt. 

He went to bed light-hearted and hope- 
ful. At midnight he awoke with a dull 
roaring and a fierce crackling sounding in 
his ears, an intense glare all about him, 
obscured now and then by driving volumes 
of stifling smoke. 

In amoment be knew that the prairie 
was on fire. The flame was too near to fly 
from it, and was sweeping on with the 
speed of the wind. There was but one 
way to save himself, and he went to work 
with all the haste and energy despair could 
give. He cut long wands of prairie growth, 
and setting fire to the grass in a clear spot, 
beat it constantly to keep the flame within 
bounds, and so burned bare a space before 
the sea of fire was down upon him. 

He had drenched his clothes jn water 
from the well, and snatched a woollen 
blanket from his bed. Now he threw him- 
self on his face in the midst of the spot he 
had cleared, mutfling his head in the blan- 
ket. The ground was baked and hot, and 
all around him surged the glowing fire. 
He was scalded with steam from his 
clothes, yet wet as they were they crisped 
beneath the intense heat. He was suffo- 
cating, dying, he thought, and then the 
red glare fading away from him, he lost 
consciousness alike of his escape and his 
suffering. 

Hours afterward, when they could ven- 
ture over the still smoking blackened 
ground, his neighbors found him there 
burned and helpless. The fire had not 
crossed the river which lay between his 
farm and the village. To the latter place 
he was conveyed to the minister’s abode, 
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and there for long weeks he lay, swathed 
in bandages from head to foot, tended 
carefully by gentle hands. 

It was long before the remembrance of 
his misfortune came back to him. Then 
when he realized that the consummation 
of years of labor had been swept away ina 
single night, he grew bitterly despondent, 
and cursed the fate which followed him. 

It was a hard lesson for him to learn— 
that of submission—one which he could 
not at first take kindly. It was hard to 
know that the weary struggle through 
which he had passed was to begin anew 
again. 

The winter passed, and the spring found 
Luke Hart able to move about, but broken 
in health and destitute of worldly gouds. 

** Well, neighbor,’’ questioned one of the 
villagers, ‘‘what do you propose doin’ 
next? You'll not be able to bring the 
farm in order soon agin, I’m afeard.” 

‘IT scarcely know,” Luke replied, de- 
spondingly. ‘‘Iam not fit for hard work 
yet.” 

you were stronger,’ the man con- 
tinued, “‘ you might do well at the mines. 
I’ve a notion of goin’, an’ would like you 
well fura pardner. The Grantham silver 
mines—that were tried and giv’ up asa 
failure years ago—hev been reopened by 
the old company, an’ they hev struck some 
rich veins, They’re makin’ fortins out of 
’em.”’ 

Grantham mines,”’ Luke repeated, 
with a vague recollection of having heard 
of them before. Then he sat down weak 
and trembling before the hope which this 
news brought him. It was in the Grant- 
ham mines that his father had invested 
most heavily, and he (Luke) still held the 
certificates of stock. 

This time Luke’s good fortune proved 
no myth. He went back to his native vil- 
lage before the summer was over, a rich 
man. Sally Bain could scarcely compre- 
hend that so much wealth was hers, when 
he paid her back the original sum quadru- 
pled by its investment in the mines. 

Luke bought back the old homestead, 
and in time realized his early dream of a 
hearth made bright by the presence of a 
wife and children; from thence forward 
the current of his life was smoothly fair. 
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BREEZER’S LAND: A WHALEMAN’S YARN. 
BY J. H. WOODBURY. 


WaEN I was a good many years younger 
than I am now, I belonged to the “‘ Rock- 
et,’ an old weather-worn whaler that 
sailed from New London. 

I never made but one voyage in the 
“Rocket,” and that was, I wes going to 
say, the most remarkable voyage on record ; 
but it has never been recorded. 

The crushing of the whaling fleet among 
the ice of the northwest has brought to my 
mind very vividly my own adventures 
while in the ‘‘ Rocket;’ and perhaps they 
are worth telling. 

The “north-western grounds”? were at 
that time comparatively new, and whales 
were abundant to the southward of the 
Straits; but there were a great many 
whalers there, the fleet at that time num- 
bering hundreds, instead of scores, of dif- 
ferent sized craft, as it now does. Very 
often we would raise and chase whales 
which boats from other ships would suc- 
ceed in capturing, and that was provoking. 

To get out of the crowd, and have a 
chance to chase his own whales without 
having others after thei at the same time, 
Captain Breezer squared his yards one day 
and ran up through the Straits. Having a 
fair wind, he kept due north for twenty- 
four hours after he entered the Arctic 
Ocean, and then braced up and began to 
cruise, 

Being within the Arctic circle in the 
month of June, we had continual daylight, 
and whales being almost always in sight, 
we worked hard, and got our sleep when 
we could. 

We had good success, but kept continu- 
ally working to the northward, finding 
whales still more abundant the further we 
advanced in that direction. We saw ice 
frequently, sometimes in bergs, sometimes 
in large fields about level with the surface 
of the water. 

One day when the captain took his usual 
observation he found the ship nearer to 
the Pole than he had expected. I was at 
the wheel at the time, and heard him say 
to the mate that the shiv was in a strong 
northerly current. The wind, too, hap- 
pened to be southerly, and withal we had 


just secured a whale alongside, ready for 
cutting-in. We must attend to the whale, 
and let the ship drift a little longer. The 
captain apprehended no danger, jocosely 
remarking that the daylight would enable 
us to see the Pole before we should run on 
to it, anyway. 

Though the sun shone all the time, it did 
not always shine on us, for there was a 
good deal of foggy weather to the north- 
ward of the Straits that season. We bad 
hardly begun to cut-in our whale before 
the fog enveloped us, and for the next 
twenty-four hours we could see nothing a 
cable’s length distant. As soon as the 
whale was cut-in'we made sail and began 
to work to windward. It was blowing a 
good breeze, but it did not disperse the fog. 

The ship had been on the starboard tack 
acouple of hours, surging slowly to the 
southeast, when all at once we were in 
the midst of ice. It was all around us—a 
field of huge fragments that threatened to 
crush in the ** Rocket's” sides at any mo- 
ment. We were in a dangerous position, 
and the yards were quickly squared, and 
the ship kept off, that she might run out of 
it. We ran to leeward hours, and still the 
ice was around us just the same. The ship 
gota good many hard knocks and rubs, 
but no damage seemed to have been done 
to her, and we hoped every moment to get 
safely clear of the threatening danger. The 
fog still enveloped us, and we could not 
see how far the ice extended. 

After a while the fog began to break 
and drift away. Then we saw what looked 
very much like land to leeward; an island, 
there seemed to be, on each bow, with 
clear water between, but ice everywhere 
else. Our only chance of escaping from 
the ice was to keep straight ahead. 

Thus, one circumstance and another had 
brought us along way towards the Pole, 
and when Captain Breezer took his obser- 
vation at noon that day, after the fog had 
cleared away, 1 think be said we were just 
on the verge of the 80th parallel north. 
That was startling; and the way he men- 
tioned it showed that he was almost as 
much surprised as any one. 
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Still, our best course seemed to be to 
continue in the same direction a while 
longer, and keeping on, with all sail set 
and right before the wind, we were soon 
between the two islands, and clear of the 
ice. We were in for it, the captain said; 
we could not go back that way till there 
should be a change of wind, certainly, 
wind from the north, strong enough to 
drive the ice back and clear the way. 
And still we had not been long in that 
channel before we were drawn still further 
north. The familiar cries indicating 
whales came from the lookout aloft, fol- 
lowed by an excited cxclamation from the 
officer who was on the foretopsail yard, 
that there was a whole school of right 
whales a couple of miles to leeward. 

“*Ay,ay! That’sthe talk! I guess we’ll 
find their breeding-place at last,’’ was the 
captain’s reply, as he took his glass and 
went on to the foreyard to get a look at 
them himself. 

He soon came down, and went aft rub- 
bing his hands in a happy mood, remark- 
ing to Grampus, his first officer, that it is 
an ill wind that blows no good, for there 
was oil enough in that school to fill the 
*‘Rocket”? chock up. The whales were 
evidently at home, and all we had got to 
do was to lie by them till we were full. 
We ran towards them till sufficiently near, 
and then came to the wind, and lowered 
three boats. Within twenty minutes all 
three were fast. 

Then there was lively work, for each 
boat was fast to its own particular whale, 
each going his own way. I was in Mr. 
Grummet the second mate’s boat, and it 
was a two-hundred barreller that had us in 
tow just then. He ran straight to wind- 
ward to begin with, but soon sounded. 
Down he went, like lead. The loggerhead 
smoked, and, as Joel Bumpus used to say, 
it seemed as if there was a streak of light- 
ning running through the boat. 

He took out nearly all the line, and we 
thought we should lose him, but he rose in 
time, coming to the surface again between 
us and the ship. Without stopping to look 
about him he started directly toward it, 
and it was evident at once that either he 
or the ship must suffer. 

The captain had been watching us, and 
saw the danger. He leaped the chains, 
and took a lance from a man who brought 
it to him, that he might try to avert the 
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whale from his course when he should 
come near. 

On went the whale, driving the water 
before him, heading straight for the ship’s 
quarter. He almost reached it, when the 
lance was hurled with desperate energy at. 
his head. It struck in the hard bone and 
snapped off, but it saved the ship. The 
whale swerved just enough to go clear of 
the quarter, but hit the rudder and carried 
that away completely. Meeting these ob- 
structions seemed to discourage him; he 
slackened his speed, and soon sounded’ 
again. This time when he rose we were 
so near that Grummet succeeded in lancing 
him, and in a little while longer he was a 
dead whale. The other boats killed theirs 
almost as soon, and then we were in a way 
to have the biggest try-out we had ever 
heard of. 

Till our whale was dead we did not give 
much thought to the rudder, but now a lit- 
tle thought showed plainly enough that we 
had met with a serious misfortune. To be 
without a rudder was bad enough, any- 
where, but being north of the 80th parallel 
and beset by ice, made the matter still 
worse. However, we held on to our whale, 
and towed him slowly towards the ship, 
the other boats doing the same, and ina 
couple of hours we had two of them 
moored to the vessel in such a manner as 
to keep her head in the proper direction, 
and the third alongside ready to be cut-in. 

Notwithstanding the misfortune to the 
rudder, we all felt pretty well, with three 
dead whales alongside, and the captain 
said we would make sure of their hides, 
anyway, then we could rig some sort of 
steering apparatus with which to make our 
way back into the world again. So, splic- 
ing the mainbrace and getting our dinners, 
we went to work to strip the old fellow we 
had alongside. 

After we had got our first whale in we: 
had to have a little rest—even if it was day- 
light, we couldn’t live without sleep—but 
it was only four hours in for each watch, 
and then we had another of the old brown- 
skins alongside, and in a short time his 
hide was in the blubber-room also. By 
the time the two had been cut-in the blub- 
ber-room was full, and it was thought we 
had better let the other drag fora while 
and go to trying-out. At the same time 
the carpenter and a portion of the crew 
would make an effort to rig a temporary’ 
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rudder. It was no easy matter to do this, 
and we were at least forty-eight hours in 
getting something hung to the “‘ Rocket’s ” 
stern that it was thought might answer the 
purpose. 

By that time there was room below for 
the other whale—his blubber, I mean, for 
his carcass was now nearly half as large as 
the ship, and he was hauled alongside and 
stripped of his jacket also. There was an 
unpleasant smell about that animal that 
we didn’t like, but we endured it because 
there was money in it, and because we 
wanted to have a full ship and go home at 
the end of the season. That was what we 
wanted, very much, but a little sober re- 
flection would have shown that the chances 
for going home that season were rather 
against us. 

All the time while we were securing our 
whales we were drifting steadily to the 
northward; when they had been cut-in, 
the islands which I have mentioned had 
long been out of sight astern. Strange to 
say, there was now no ice to be seen, noth- 
ing but clear open water all around us; 
and whales—we were right among them all 
the time; they seemed to be waiting for us 
to come and cut them in. It isn’t ina 
whaleman’s nature to let such an opportu- 
nity pass; he wouldn’t leave those whales 
there to spoil, just because they happened 
to be within ten degrees of the Pole. We 
trusted to our good fortune to carry us 
safely back, when we were ready to go, 
and set to work with a will to fill the ship. 

At that time the world had not heard 
much about an open polar sea. Captain 
Breezer did not know of any such sea, and 
was surprised to find so large an area of 
open water so near the Pole. The south- 
erly breeze with which we had entered 
that sea had not reached much north of 
the islands, and after it left us such winds 
as we had were light and variable. Calms 
seem to be a prevailing feature of that po- 
lar region; and the mildness of the weath- 
er surprised us. 

Working, with little regard for anything 
but a full ship, we did not take much heed 
of time, hardly noticing how often the sun 
rose and set for the world below us. To 
us, when the sun was highest, it was some 
thirty-one degrees above the horizon, and 
when lowest, about fifteen degrees above; 
since crossing the Arctic circle the sun had 
been continually above the horizon. The 
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needle in the compass seemed to be a little 
equivocal, rather uncertain as to which 
way it should point, and any little disturb- 
ance set it bobbing around in a very unset- 
tled way indeed. The north star had got 
so nearly overhead that the needle seemed 
to have lost sight of it. Mr. Grummet be- 
gan to have some curiosity to know which 
way the needle would point when we 
should arrive at the Pole, which there 
seemed to be a fair prospect of our doing, 
if we continued on a short time longer in 
the same way. Grampus said there would 
be no more north then, but such a very 
large quantity of south that the needle 
would be able to take a short vacation. 

Four thousand barrels was the capacity 
of the Rocket, and about as soon as we 
could try-vut that quantity of oil she was 
full. We finished trying-out in August, 
and still it was all daylight, though the 
sun seemed inclined to set every time it 
came round towards the western horizon. 
Everybody said we had better be going. 
home. 

Our new rudder worked very well; 
thanks to Chips, who knew his duty as well’ 
as any ship’s carpenter I ever saw. The- 
last days of August saw us trying to find a 
passage through the ice, that I am inclined. 
to think surrounds the open polar sea al- 
ways. We did not find the two islands 
which we had passed between on entering 
that open sea, for we met with ice before 
we reached their parallel—ice that the 


Rocket could not get through—and after: 


looking along its border for several days, 
to the westward, till the sun had actually 
gone from sight two or three times, we be- 
gan to look sober, and to hint to each 
other that we had better have kept outside. 
the Arctic circle. Grummet said we would 
have a fine chance to use our oil, and it 
was lucky we had so good a supply. 

Despairing of getting through to the 
westward, Captain Breezer changed the 
Rocket’s course, and urged her under all 
sail to the eastward. But we had no bet- 
ter success in that direction; a solid barrier 
of ice extended all along, varying from 
eight to twelve degrees from the Pole. 
There was no opening through it that we 
could find anywhere. We were “in for 
it,” there was no mistake about that now, 
and we all supposed, of course, that in a 
few weeks that sea would be frozen over 
completely. 
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When there was no longer any hope of 
getting to the southward, Captain Breezer 
called us all aft and told us just what the 
prospects were. He said if the ship should 
not be crushed in the ice, we could prob- 
ably manage to pass the winter very com- 
fortably. Of course it was better to talk 
that way than to be despondent. Captain 
Breezer was always a hopeful man, and 
one of the most enterprising I ever sailed 
under. 

The captain and his officers then talked 
the matter over, considering the situation 
from every point of view, and tried to rea- 
son themselves and us into the belief that 
we were about as well off where we were 
as we should be anywhere else, we would 
be the first navigators that had ever passed 
a winter so far north, and the account we 
should be able to give of the climate 
there would be very interesting. 

The Rocket was well provisioned—there 
is not much fear of a whaleman’s starving 
during the first three years—the slop-chest 
contained blankets and clothing enough to 
keep us all warm, and four thousand bar- 
rels of oil would be enough for light, and 
fuel, too, through one Arctic winter. If 
the Rocket should not get “‘ nipped,” we 


would do well enough—provided we could 


keep off the scurvy; that was the greatest 
thing we had to dread, after all. 

We couldn’t get out of ‘that puddle,”’’ 
the captain said, and we might as well 


make the best of it. He thought there was 
no necessity for hauling up just then; he 
preferred, with such an open sea, to make 
a cruise towards the Pole; hoping we 
might get near enough to see how the 
thing looked, and to determine whether 
there was really any lubricating arrange- 
ment there, so operating as to make the 
world go easy. The same motives prompt- 
ed us all to go north, especially as we could 
see nothing new or interesting by staying 
where we were; so we obeyed the captain’s 
orders cheerfully, and headed the Rocket 
straight for the Pole. 

It was very strange, we thought, that the 
weather was no colder, and we tried to ac- 
count for it. As we went away from the 
ice, northward, the temperature increased 
gradually, and after a while we concluded 
that this did certainly indicate a great deal 
of friction at the Pole, and that probably 
the earth’s axle needed greasing. It be- 
came evident now that no lubricating ar- 
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rangement had been attached, or, if it had, 
that it was working very imperceptibly; 
might it not be providence, after all, that 
had given us our success, and compelled 
us to remain there, that through a liberal 
application of whale oil the world might 
be made to move more comfortably ? 

We reasoned thus; and then we reasoned 
alittle further. Supposing our first rea- 
sonings were correct, then it would follow 
that reducing the friction of the axis would 
so lower the temperature as to make the 
winter less endurable, and we concluded 
not to grease it. The world below could 
hardly expect that we should give our oil 
and risk our lives, just to reduce the fric- 
tion at the Pole. 

These speculations were confined mostly 
to the forecastle, in which the crew still 
continued to live, the temperature being 


such that we were quite comfortable 
there. 


We held due north, meeting neither land 
nor ice, till by the captain’s reckoning we 
were actually within one hundred and fifty 


miles of the Pole. . The sun was very low, 
going round the circle just above the ho- 
rizon, settling a little at every round; and 
still the temperature was above freezing, 


and we saw no ice. A half dozen more 


rounds, and the sun would be gone for the 
next six months. 

Of course everybody looked northward— 
being so near the Pole. We should soon 
see what was there. We were near the 


88th parallel, when Bull’s Eye, as we had 


nicknamed the third mate, called down 
from the foretop that there was land 
ahead. 

** What’s that?’ said the captain, a little 
incredulous; but without further words 
took his glass and went up to look at it. 
Pretty soon he called down to Grampus 
that we had found a continent, or a very 
large island, at least; there was land ahead 
and on both bows, as far as he could see 
with his glass. We were approaching it 
slowly, for the breeze was light, but it was 
not very long till the land could be seen 
from the deck. 

We were surprised when we looked upon 
that.land, to see no snow upon it, no ice 
around it. Every one but Jim Shingle, he 
said it was no wonder, there was nothing 
around the Pole to make snow of. The 
atmosphere had been remarkably clear of 


late, fogs having disappeared long before. 
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‘Though the sun had got so low, there was 
light enough to enable us to see that there 
was land around the Pole that might pos- 
sibly be very pleasant in summer. 

We reached the land, and were still more 
surprised to see that there was vegetation 
upon it. Running along the coast afew 
leagues to the westward—we passed the 
meridians very fast up there when running 
square across them—we found a good har- 
bor. Sending a boat ahead to guard 
against accident, the Rocket followed, and 
anchored in seven fathom water, within a 
quarter of a mile of the shore. Every one 
was at once convinced that we had found 
a good place to pass the winter, or to stay 
over night in, as Shingle expressed it. 

Just as we found anchorage the sun dis- 
appeared, for the first time, behind the 
point of land to the westward. It struck 
* between wind and water,’’ at the extreme 
point, not going down, but going round. It 
was gone about fifteen hours, when it 
came cautiously out of the dark waters 
again, away in the southeast. It cleared 
them about three feet when it got the 
highest, and did not quite reach the land 
next time, going out of sight entirely when 
about fourteen inches from the point. 
These observations may be relied on as 


being not very far from the truth, either 


way. 

Of course we were not watching the sun 
all the time; and though the sun was gone 
from sight, it was not dark, there was plen- 


ty of twilight. While we were securing 
the sails, the captain entered the boat that 
had led us in and was pulled to the shore. 


In about half an hour he came back, and 
I heard him say to Grampus, as he swung 
himself on deck, there were some things 
in this world he could not understand. 
Grampus did not quite comprehend, but it 
was evident the captain had made a dis- 
covery that he was unable to digest. 

The mate asked the captain what the 
Jand was like. The captain said it was a 
good deal like Nantucket, only rather bet- 
ter for grass, and told the mate he might 
go and see for himself. 

Grampus looked pleased, and calling his 
boat’s crew aft, was soon on his way to the 
shore. I belonged to Grummet’s boat, and 
of course could not go till he went. When 
Grampus was gone the captain talked with 
Grummet and Bull’s Eye. Being aft at 
the time, I heard them 
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“TI believe we’re bewitched,” said the 
captain ; ‘it’s a queer place we’ve gotin- 
to; by good rights we ought to be fruzen 
in solid by this time. I always supposed 
there was nothing but water up here, and 
that in the winter it would be frozen clear 
to the bottom. But that don’t look much 
like it! There’s grass ashore there, and if 
the sunshine wasn’t so near gone we might 
make a good crop of hay. There are ani- 
mals there, too, of some kind; I saw tracks, 
and the backs of something in the grass 
going over the ridge yonder. As for cold, 
I don’t believe there has been a hard frost 
here this fall yet!” 

“It’s bloody queer,” says Grummet; “I 
guess we can tell them schoolmarms some- 
thing they never thought of when we get 
home. Folks think this is rather far north 
for a settlement, but from what you say, 
captain, I shouldn’t wonder if it might be 
a@ pretty good place to live in. If there’s 
live creeturs there, that proves it; I reckon 
men can live and do well where other ani- 
mals can.” 


“Like enough. I guess it would take a 
little while to get acclimated, though, in 
some places. The temperature ought to 
be a few degrees above zero, for a man to 
do well. What I can’t account for here is 


the weather, It can’t be possible it’s so 


all winter; but you know it has been grow- 
ing warmer ever since we left the ice. six 
hundred miles south of this. I should like 
mighty well to know what it means. Per- 
haps if we could get to the Pole we couid 


find out.” 
“That’s my idea,” said Bull's Eye, 


“there’s something around the Pole—a 
burning mountain or something else, that 
warms up a good ways round. I hope it 
wont burn out till next summer,’ he add- 
ed, musingly. 

“How is it about the currents, cap- 
tain?’ inquired Grummet, after a littie 
thought. ‘1t strikes me it’s just as possi- 
ble there’s a sort of Gulf Stream, an under 
current, like enough, making a short cut 
through somewhere, and coming up near 
the Pole. I guess it’s more likely to be 
that than anything else, after all.’’ 

**Like enough. Let your watch go be- 
low, Mr. Grummet. Better keep watch 
and watch, even if we are atanchor. As 
Grampus has gone ashore, he shall have 
the first watch on deck. IN take care of 
it till he comes.”’ 
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Grampus soon returned; and then for 
the next twelve hours there was not much 
doing in the Rocket but sleeping below and 
“ calking”’ on deck. 

It would not be interesting to state what 
each one said, and thought, and saw when 
we found ourselves on that strange land. I 
will condense the whole matter as much as 
possible without spoiling the interest of my 
story. 

The Rocket remained where we first an- 
chored her till the sun again appeared, 
and even till a month after that; about 
the first of May. Then we up anchor and 
made a cruise around the island, occupy- 
ing a few weeks, at the end of which we 
went south to search for an opening 
through the ice, that we might be making 
our way home. 

After the sun had disappeared it grew 
gradually dark, and in about three weeks 
the long Arctic night was fairly upon us. 
And still the temperature was not much 
below freezing, strange as it may seem. If 
any doubt this statement, I hope they will 
sometime have an opportunity to spend a 
winter there themselves. 

We perambulated the island consider- 
abiy, till it got to be so dark there was not 
much pleasure in it, and made the ac- 
quaintance of several species of animals 
living there, who all seemed to be very 
much at home and enjoying themselves. 
Of course vegetation is at a standstill dur- 
ing the winter; but we could not learn that 
the instinct of the animal kind led them to 
make any unusual provision for that season 
of the year. They are obliged to browse 
on dry herbage till spring comes again. 
But they were used to it, and, as I said, 
seemed to enjoy themselves. 

Some of those animals wore very nice 
fur, and having some old muskets in the 
ship, we were mean enough to deprive a 
few of them of their furry robes. I ought 
not to say we, for the officers monopolized 
that business, giving the carcasses of those 
they had disrobed to the crew in the form 
of sea-pie. We ate the sea-pies, because 
we wanted fresh meat, and because we 
knew they would help to keep off scurvy. 

One species of animal] was a diminutive 
fox, wearing a white coat. These little 
fellows were evidently cannibals, devour- 
ing their own kind, and for them we had 
no mercy. 

After the sun got low the time seemed 


very long indeed. There was a great’ deal 
of moonlight, however, and then we could 
manage to do something on deck to help 
time along. We continued to live always 
in the forecastle—we of the crew—without 
a fire; our animal warmth, assisted by 
about a dozen oil-lamps always burning, 
keeping our den sufficiently warm. Ice 
finally formed around the ship strong 
enough to walk upon, but with the return 
of the sun it quickly disappeared. We 
were well sheltered in the bay. where we 
had anchored, and though there were 
strong breezes occasionally, we met with 
no accident of any kind; when the sun re- 
turned we were all alive to greet it. 

Though he believed he could not get 
through the ice that encompassed this re- 
markable sea till the season should be well: 
advanced, Captain Breezer thought it 
would be pleasanter and more profitable to: 
be on the move, making discoveries; and 
therefore it was that he began a cruise 
around the island. 

We sailed west, and in about three 
weeks arrived at the place from which we 


had started. We had gone around the 


Pole, but had never got in sight of it. The 
North Pole when found will be about in 
the middle of that island. We named the 
island Breezer’s Land, in honor of our 
captain, and Bull’s Eye was very anxious 
to head an expedition that should pene- 
trate to the interior and hoist the Ameri 
can flag on the very Pole itself. The cap- 
tain thought he had better not, it might 
excite jealousy, and there would be two 
hundred miles or more of hard travelling 
to accomplish it; so Bull’s Eye reluctantly 
gave itup. I was sorry for him, for I saw 
he wanted to go. 

The open water around that polar island 
is undoubtedly the home of the right- 
whale. He was born there, and when he 
goes away he don’t forget it, but undoubt- 
edly means to come back sometime. We 
found great numbers of the whale:family 
at home, the second season, before we got 
down to the ice border. They like day- 
light, and follow the sun south; but come 
back with him in the spring. I am very 
confident that when we left that sea Cap- 
tain Breezer intended to find his way into 
it again. I don’t know but he did, for 1 
lost track of him soon after my return 
from that voyage, and have never heard 


_from him since. I should not much won- 
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der if Bull’s Eye was living on Breezer’s 
Land now; for he hinted strongly that he 
would raise the American flag there some- 
time, and bring an American eagle with its 
family along, that they might become ac- 
climated before foreigners should begin to 
arrive. I expect that would be the place 
to look for him. 

We arrived at the ice-border about the 
first of June; quite early enough, we 
found, for we had to knock around some 
days before we could find a channel that 
we dared to enter. We had not been 
among the ice many hours before we sight- 
ed the two islands which we had passed 
the summer before. There was but little 
ice between them, and the wind being fa- 
vorable, we were soon outside. Here it 
seemed asif the whole northern ocean had 
been one frozen mass, now disrupted and 
broken in a million huge fragments, which 
glittered and scintillated in the sun every- 


where. A power greater than ours brought 
us safely through. After encountering 
many perils, we passed the Straits of 
Behring, and met the whaling fleet of the 
Pacific, plying their avocation in the same 
old humdrum manner as when we left 
them a year before. They wondered at 
seeing us, supposing that we had been 
lost. We did not give them the full par- - 
ticulars of our story, but satisfied their in- 
quiries by saying that we had filled up the 
season before, and had remained north so 
late that we had been frozen in. We had 
just got thawed out, and now we were go- 
ing home. Many another poor fellow 
wished that he was going home, too. We 
bade them all good-by, and in four weeks 
were at Llonolulu, where we again dropped 
our anchor, to rest and refresh ourselves 
fora few weeks before going round the 
Horn. 


THE LAST QUARREL. 


BY MISS ELLA T. MOSBY. 


The light drifted off from the gable eaves, 
And on to the paper all torn and wet; 
O, I cannot believe—why, we quarrelled 
last May, 
And now, is this so? Iam sorry, Lizette! 


I meant to make up—if a star should fall, 
There are thousands more to rise and 
set; 
But when such a face slips out of the 
world, 
And it shone so near—that is pain, 
Lizette! 


You were jealous, sweetheart, and I was 
unkind ; 
A Fatima, I said, with dark eyes wet, 
With passionate tears for the ghosts of old 
loves 
That never had been—if you'd known, 
Lizette! 


My little one, so capricious and sweet, 
How can I believe your steps are set 


Montreal, Va., 1873. 


In that far dark Land of all Hero Souls, 
With its gulf of tears?—O my lost 
Lizette! 


I remember so well that day in June, 
When first in the blossoming lanes we met, 
With your golden hair, and your roguish 
eyes, 
And your dainty feet—ah, you knew, 
Lizette ! 


And I cannot but think that if I called 
loud, 
You would turn again—dear little co- 
quette ! 
You are frightened and lonely, I know, so 
far; 
You were always afraid of the dark, 
Lizette! 


So wayward, so young, my pet—not wise, 
Except in the art to be loved; and yet 
I would give all the wisdom of earth for 
your eyes, 
And to know that you hear—I am sorry, 
Lizette! 
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JILTED. 
BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


I map just received a letter from my 
cousin Richard Houston, and having brok- 
en the seal, had glanced at the signature, 
when there was an unceremonious entrance 
into my bachelor apartments. 

Halloo, Burleigh!’ ILexclaimed; “how 
are you? ‘Take a seat.” 

He was my friend, was Frank Burleigh. 
Our friendship had not been of very long 
duration as yet, however. I had seen him 
for the first time the previous winter. At 
the time of which I write it was only May. 

“*T say, Traynor,” Frank said, when he 
had seated himself, ‘‘ what do you say toa 
trip to the country next week ?” 

“A trip to the country?” I answered. 
“I'd rather go to Newport.” 

“T wouldn’t. I’m going out next week 
to where I spent a month last summer. I 
had a splendid time then, and I will again. 
I can hunt and fish, and find every pleasure 
that I want. My sister will go, and a 
cousin, Virginia Eglinton, who is coming 
to our house to-morrow, will accompany 
us.”’ 

“And you want me to go, too?” I asked. 

“Yes. Will you?” 

“Perhaps. But wait till I read my let- 
ter, the seal of which I was just breaking 
when you entered.” 

** Proceed,” Frank said. 

I read the letter. It was as follows 


“My DEAR WALTER,—I haven’t seen 
you for so long that I have almost forgotten 
how you look. Ishould be delighted to 
look upon your handsome countenance 
once more. Can you come out and stay 
with us afew weeks? We will all be posi- 
tively delighted if youcan. If you desire, 
you may bring half a dozen of your friends 
along with you. I expect to have a dozen 
or so of my own here for a while; you 
know Belle and I are fond of company. 
Be sure tocome. Your cousin, 

Houston.” 


“ Listen to this,’’ I said to Frank, when 
I had finished. And 1 read it to him. 

“ Well, it’s evident that if you go there,” 
he said, ‘‘ you can’t go with us.” 


‘Frank; I have an idea,’ I exclaimed. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Have you any particular reasons for 
going to the place you mention ?”’ 

**None, save that I had a pleasant time 
there last summer, enjoying myself very 
much.” 

“Then suppose that, instead of my ac- 
companying you, you go with me out to 
my cousin Richard Houston’s ?”’ 

‘But there are three of us,” Frank 
objected. 

“You heard what he said about my 
bringing half a dozen along with me,’ I 
returned. ‘‘Dick means exactly what he 
states about that. He isa prince of good 
fellows, and will be delighted to have you. 
He and his wife are not happy unless they 
have, at least, half a score of guests around 
them in the summer. As for the pleasures 
you mention, I am sure you can enjoy 
yourself as well at Dick’s in that respect, 
as you can anywhere under the sun.” 

“Your argument overcomes all of my 
objections!’ Frank exclaimed. “I am 
perfectly willing to go with you. It only 
remains to get the consent of the girls. 
However, my sister Alice will not object, 
so we go to some pleasant place in the 
country; and Cousin Virginia need not. 
know that we have made any change in 
our intended destination at all, as she has 
never either heard of the place where I 
was last summer, or your Cousin Richard’s. 
All that she desires is a few weeks of rural 
pleasures; so I will take the responsibility 
and say that we will all become Mr. 
Richard Houston’s guests—well, when?” 

‘“*Suppose I write to him that we will 
all be out a week from to-day ?”’ | said. 

“That will suit me,” Frank replied. 

And so the matter was arranged. That 
evening I sent the following letter to 
Richard: 


“Dear Dick,—I will be out a week 
from date. Will bring a few friends along 
with me; a couple of ladies and a gentle- 
man. My respects to Dela and your wife. 

** Yours as ever, 
** WALTER TRAYNOR.” 
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A week later all four of us were whirling 
along on the train towards our destination. 
Richard resided about a hundred miles 
from the place where Frank and I resided. 
In due time we got off the train. The first 
thing I heard was: 

“Halloo, old boy! Glad to see you!’ 
And my cousin Richard had me by the 
hand. 

I introduced him to my companions. 
Very shortly we were seated in Dick’s car- 
riage. There was a drive of two miles 
before us ere we would reach his house. 

“You are the first arrivals,” Dick said, 
as we drove along. ‘Belle and I con- 
cluded that we’d have the house full this 
summer, but they haven’t come yet.’’ 

The drive of two miles was soon over. 
Dick hurried us into the parlors, where we 
found his wife waiting to welcome us. 

But I missed some one. I wondered 
where Dela Houston was. She was Dick’s 
sister, and, therefore, my cousin. I may 
as well state that the cousinship existed 
only in about the third degree. 

“Where’s Dela?” I inquired. 

“ She’s not far away,” Richard answered. 
“She will be in very shortly, Idon’t doubt.”’ 

“T saw her not ten minutes before you 
came,’’ Belle, Dick’s wife, said. 

“T will go and huntherup,’’ Isaid. “I 
dare say I can find my little cousin.” 

“Go on,” said Belle; ‘‘you shall be 
shown to your room when you return. I 
presume that the same will be agreeable 
to all of you, as you are no doubt fatigued.” 

“And heated and dusty,” Frank Burleigh 
put in. 

I left them. Going down the hall, I 
wondered if I should not find Dela in the 
library. I had spent many hours in there 
with her—pleasant hours they had been. 
Perhaps I might add that there had been 
something of sweetness to me in them. 
Reaching the library door, I opened it and 
looked in. Yes, Dela was there. 

Sweet Dela! She was standing in an 
attitude of expectancy, looking towards 
the door, and made a delightful picture. 
She was slender and graceful in figure. 
There was an added touch of crimson in 
her cheeks; her scarlet lips, just parted, 
sbowed the pearl-white teeth within. 

* Dela!’ I said. : 

‘*Walter!’ she answered. 

I took both her hands in mine. Some 
very sweet sensations were within my 
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breast. She did not release herself. I 


drew her a step closer to me. 

“Dela, sweet Dela!’ I whispered. 

“O Walter!’ she murmured. 

There had been some lover-like scenes 
between her and me before, but none to 
quite equal this. My blood wasina strange 
tumult. 

“Dela, Dela, I love you?’ I said. 

By some means or other her head fell on 
my shoulder. 

“Tell me that you love me, my sweet!” 
I said to her. 

“<I love you,” she murmured. 

“And will you be my wife?” * 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Answer me,” I said. ‘Dela, will 
you?” 

“Yes, I will,” I heard her murmur. 

It was singular that at that moment 
another face floated between me and the 
sweet one on my shoulder, and that a throb 
of pain touched my heart. Singular, but 
true! And the face was that of Virginia 
Eglinton, Frank Burleigh’s cousin, a girl 
whom I had known for but a brief space. 

And so Dela Houston and I became 
engaged. 


Il. 


Dicx’s guests soon arrived, and there 
was a great deal of gayety about his place. 
The long days of the summer were one 
continual round of amusement. 

I was thrown in contact with Virginia 
Eglinton fully as much as I was with Dela. 
I remember now my first meeting with the 
girl, and the strange exquisite thrill that 
ran through my being. Even then I de- 
cided that there were very few women who 
could claim to be her equals. There was 
something regal about her. Her carriage 
and the poise of her head were queenly. 
She seemed born to receive homage, and 
yet there was nothing haughty or cold 
about her. She seemed to be unconscious 
of her beauty and her powers; and she was 
none the less charming on account of this 
unconsciousness. There was some won- 
derful attraction for me about her; yes, for 
me, the betrothed husband of another. As 
the days went on we became quite friend- 
ly—at least, I called the relation between 
us that of friendship. I did not pause to 
ask myself whither it might lead me. I 
did not know that I was placing myself on 
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grounds that threatened danger to what 
was between me and my sweet little blos- 
som, Dela Houston. 

A month passed away. Perhaps my 
treatment of Dela lacked the full warmth 
that it should have had under the cireum- 
stances. I dare say that any person know- 
ing we were lovers would have called us a 
very cold pair. However, if I was some- 
what cold, Dela did not seem to take it to 
heart. Probably she had no definite idea 
of how I ought to treat her, and, therefore, 
saw nothing wrong in my course. 

Sometimes I thought of what a difference 
there must be between her and Virginia 
Eglinton in that respect. Ah! the man 
that loved this queenly woman would not 
be allowed to stand aloof in cold admira- 
tion. He must give her all of a strong pas- 
sionate love, or he could not make her 
lappy. 

Something singular was happening to 
Frank Burleigh during these passing days. 
When he had first became acquainted with 
Dela, he fairly raved to me about her 
sweetness and innocence. I had laughed 
at him, and had not informed him of the 
relation in which we stood to each other. 
Indeed, Dela and I had agreed to keep the 
mutter a secret between ourselves for the 
present. Shortly he ceased to speak of her 
to me. He became soberer, not like the 
merry Frank of old. At times, however, 
lie would banish his seriousness, and be- 
come as gay and frank as ever. 

I did not like the symptoms. I began to 
watch him when he was in the presence of 
Dela. Isoon noticed that then his spirits 
were highest; in her company he seemed 
to be entirely happy. My conclusion was 
inevitable; he loved her. I first repeated 
those words with a great feeling of pity for 
lim in my heart. 

Strange enough, no thought of jealousy 
ou his account came to me. The possibil- 
ity of his winning Dela away from me did 
not occur to me. And yet he was hand- 
sume, and talented, and rich. Why 
shouldn’t some such possibility have sug- 
gested itself? If some men had stood in 
my place, the mere fact of his loving her 
would have fired them with jealousy, and 
ihey would have watched bis every action. 

We had been at Dick’s a week over a 
month when he came to me and made a 
confession of it all. 

Walter,’ he said, ‘‘something of very 
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great importance has occurred to me since 
I came here.” 

I knew in a moment what was coming, 
but did not choose to betray my knowledge. 

“T’m listening,’ I said, quietly. 

“T have learned to love,’? Frank con- 
tinued. 

“And—” 

“Tt is your cousin Dela Houston that I 
love. O Waiter, I love her passionately, 
madly!’ 

I half turned away. A strong pain was 
surging in my bosom for this man. To 
love in vain—O, what bitter words! 

“ Walter, do you think there is any hope 
for me ?”’ he questioned, eagerly. 

What could I say? For a moment the 
fact of Dela’s being my betrothed wife 
trembled on my lips; but I did not speak. 
It seemed to me that it could not lessen 
his pain to hear such a thing from my lips. 
I knew that it would be best for him to 
learn his fate from Dela herself. It would 
satisfy him better, and make him more 
contented, for her to tell him that she did 
not love him. So I gave him an evasive 
answer, 

Nothing more of importance was said 
upon the subject between us. But what 
he had said gave me food for thought. A 
day passed, and tle subject was with me 
continually. At first only pity found a 
place in my heart. There was no feeling 
of triumph that the woman he loved was 
mine, Then it occurred to me that it was 
singular pity was a stronger emotion than 
love. ‘Then, for the first time, I asked my- 
self a question that was worthy of thought: 

** Do I really love Dela Houston ?” 

The question gave me a great deal of 
trouble. I was not yet ready to answer. 
I had told her that I loved her. More 
than that, when I said so, I had firmly 
believed it. The question haunted me, I 
could not banish it. In vain I told myself 
that I would be true—that it was mere 
folly for such a thing to occur to me. I 
told myself that I certainly could not be 
so fickle as to vow my love one month, and 
doubt its truth the next, and in telling 
myself that, I thought I had answered my 
question. But it only came back to me, 
abiding in my thoughts more persistently. 

I found an answer at last. One after- 
noon I was seated in the conservatory, 
holding a book of poems idly in my hand, 
when Virginia Eglinton came in. 


Jilted. 


“*So you are alone ?”’ she said. 

“Yes,” I responded, as I gave her a seat 
beside me on the bench that I oceupied. 

‘What are you reading?” she asked. 

“poetry,” I said, handing her the vol- 
ume; ‘not lyrics of battles, but smoothly 
flowing rhymes of love, and friendship, and 
so on.” 

“Do you know that there are some 
things I do not believe in much ?” she said. 

“Jndeed,”’ I laughed. ‘Love, for in- 
stance.” 

She had been holding a red rose in her 
hand; now she was picking it to pieces. 

“I was not referring to that,’ she 
answered. 

“Do you believe in love ?”’ I persisted. 

The rose was nearly in pieces, its petals 
scattered over her lap. She was silent. 

“Answer me!’’ I cried. 

The air was heavy with mingled per- 
fumes. I felt a delicious intoxication of 
sweetness taking possession of me. Vir- 
ginia Eglinton raised her eyes to mine. 
Their light was clear and candid. 

“Since you insist on an answer,” she 
said, “‘I can give you one: 1 do believe in 
love.” 

There was nothing in her manner, but 
at that moment her hand touched mine. 
In that instant I read my own heart clear- 
ly. Idid not love Dela Houston, but in- 
stead I loved the queenly woman before 
me. I loved her, I realized, not with the 
weak regard I had felt for my tender-eyed 
little cousin, but with a strong absorbing 
passion, worthy to be dignified by the 
name. But I did not speak then. 


III. 


Waar should I do? Iwas engaged to 
one woman, and loved another. Calmly 
looking the matter in the face, what course 
was open forme? Surely that was a hard 
question to answer. I felt bitterly toward 
myself. Was not two persons’ happiness 
destroyed, or to be destroyed by me? 
Frank Burleigh loved Dela Houston, and 
Dela— 

I could not bear to pursue that latter 
thought. O, that the girl had never loved 
me, and that when I had been so blind, I 
had been brought to my sight by her! 

Sometimes I would decide that I would 
keep my love for Virginia Eglinton a secret 
in my bosom, and marry Dela without a 
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word. By winning her love I had blighted 
Frank’s hopes; it was too much that I 
should now cast that love from me. 

But then I would waver in that resolve. 
An unloved wife! Ah! if Dela knew the 
truth, no doubt she would release me and 
be thankful that she had learned it. Then 
I would be free to tell Virginia Eglinton 
that I loved her—be free to win her if I 
could. 

Well, whatever my resolves were, I did 
tell her that I loved her. I can scarcely 
tell how it occurred, only that my love 
carried me away and I spoke. And she? 
I had only told her that I loved her, and 
before I had time to ask her if she loved 
me, I saw where I stood. Then | told her 
all, and that Dela was my promised wife. 

“What shall I do?’ I cried, in con- 
clusion. 

‘Marry her, as you have promised,” 
Virginia Eglinton said, coldly. ‘1 have 
no desire to come between any man and 
his vows.”’ 

Then she burst into tears and rushed 
away from me. Tears for me! My heart 
thrilled. Could it be possible that she 
loved me? 

After that I made my decision. Right 
or wrong, I would break my engagement 
with Dela Houston. I decided to tell her 
all. 

But it was easier to resolve than to do. 
Sweet Dela! she had trusted me, and I was 
about to do that which might break her 
heart. And here latterly I thought she 
must have obtained a suspicion of the 
truth. The roses had fled from her cheeks, 
her step was becoming slow and languid, 
her manner had lost its cheerfulness; and 
I had been so cold lately that perhaps her 
suspicions had deepened into certainty. 

Dick’s guests fled, all but the four of us 
who had come together. At last I con- 
cluded that it was folly to wait for circum- 
stances or opportunity. I knew that I had 
lacked opportunity more particularly on 
account of my cowardice than anything 
else. If I would try, I could make my op- 
portunity. Delay could not aid me. 

So I had a private interview with Dela. 
There was nothing of the manner of the 
lover about me. I had forgotten that for 
so long that I suppose she did not expect 
it. 

Dela,’ I said, abruptly, am about 
to approach a very delicate subject.’’ 
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A startled expression came into her eyes. 
She had read me then, and understood to 
what I was approaching. 

“‘ You remember the scene that occurred 
the first day I came ?”’ I continued. 

“T certainly could not forget it,’’ she 
said. 

There was a silence of some time. I 
could not bear to look in the face of the girl. 

“Dela! I said, presently. 

Walter!’ she answered. 

Lifting my eyes to her face for the first 
time in many minutes, I was surprised to 
see that she was weeping softly. Evident- 
ly she understood it all, and anticipated 
what I should say. 

“Tt appears to me that a great mistake 
was made in that day,” I added. 

I was more surprised than ever. 
sobs became violent now. 

*O Walter,” she cried, between them, 
“do not upbraid me, please do not! I 
thought I loved you, but since I beheld 
him, I have discovered what love is. And 
he loves me, too, for he told me so. Wal- 
ter, forgive me for telling you the truth, 
but I can never marry you.. I love him 
too well for that. It would be utterly 
wrong for me todo so.” 

I had been sitting down, but now I 
sprang to my feet in astonishment. 

“And whom do you mean by him?” 1 
exclaimed. 

“Why, don’t you know ?” she answered. 
“Of course you do; it’s Frank Burleigh.” 

I do not know whether my emotions de- 
picted themselves on my countenance or 
not. Ido know, however, that being jilted 
had the opposite to the usual effect upon 
me. I was the happiest man imaginable. 
Presently I burst out laughing. 

**Dela,”’ I cried, have both been 
very blind and foolish for the last few 
weeks. Why, I was going to tell you that 
I do not love you, and I feared it would 
break your heart.”’ 

Dela had dried her tears. 

“And I feared my telling you that would 
break yours,”’ she said. 

Leaving her I sought Virginia Eglinton. 
I felt that I could not bear suspense, but 
must know my fate as soon as possible. I 
found her, as it chanced, where my love 
had first made itself known, in the con- 
servatory. 

“I am free, Miss Eglinton,’’ I said, as I 
walked up to her. 


Her 
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She grew pale. 

“And—” 

She did not finish her sentence, but I 
completed it for her. 

“ Dela discarded me,” Isaid. ‘It seems 
that we have both made a mistake. She 
does not love me.” 

I glanced into the eyes of the girl. Dur- 
ing the silence that followed, I fancied 
that I could hear my heart beat. I bent 
low over the queenly head of her I loved. 

**Does Miss Eglinton love me?” I whis- 
pered. 

Lower and lower I bent till I felt her 
perfumed breath on my lips. 

* Does she ?” [ asked again. 

**She loves you with all her heart,” were 
the words that 1 caught, murmured just 
above her breath. 

In an instant my lips met hers in the 
first kiss of love. 

I shall say nothing about the two wed- 
dings that occurred. 

Pur FLOWERS ON youR TABLE.—Set 
flowers on your table, a whole nosegay, if 
you can get it, or but two or three, ora 
single flower, a rose, a pink, adaisy. Bring 
a few daisies or buttercups from your last 
field work, and keep them alive in a little 
water; preserve buta bunch of clover, or 
a handful of flowering grass, one of the 
most elegant of nature’s productions, and 
you have something on your table that re- 
minds you of God’s creation, and gives you 
a link with the poets that have done it 
most honor. Put a rose, or a lily, or a 
violet on your table, and you and Lord 
Bacon have a custom in common, for this 
great and wise man was in the habit of 
having tlowers in season set upon his table, 
we believe, morning, noon and night; that 
is to say, at all meals, seeing that they 
were growing all day. Now here is a 
fashion that will last you forever, if you 
please—never change with silks, and vel- 
vets, and silver forks, nor be dependent on 
caprice, or some fine gentleman or lady 
who have nothing but caprice and changes 
to give them importance and a sensation. 
Flowers on the morning table are especially 
suited to them. They look like the happy 
wakening of the creation; they bring the 
breath of nature into your room; they 
seem the very representative and embodi- 
ment of the very smiles of your home, the 
graces of good morrow.—Leigh Hunt. 


AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER IIL 


CoLONEL Morpaunt is the best speci- 
men of a fine old English gentleman that 
Irene has ever come across. She sees that 
at the first glance. Of middle height, with 
a well-knit figure, florid complexion, good 
features, and hair with the lustre of gray 
satin on it, he presents all the outward 
qualifications that go to make up the pic- 
ture of aman of birth and breeding, and 
she takes a fancy to her new relative at 
once. Mrs. St. John, too, who is in an un- 
usual state of flush and flutter, seems to 
have been quite overcome by the unexpect- 
ed encounter. 

‘Ts it not strange,’’ she keeps on repeat- 
ing, ‘that we should have met here—in 
Brussels—after so many years? Irene, my 
dear! you will welcome Colonel Mordaunt, 
lam sure, if only for your poor father’s 
sake,” 

The girl comes forward with her hand 
extended, and the stranger, with old-fash- 
ioned politeness, and dead-and-gone chiv- 
alry, raises it respectfully to his lips. 

“Poor Tom!’ he murmurs, as he does 
so; poor Tom! I can trace a slight like- 
ness to him as he was, even in your bloom- 
ing face, my fair young cousin.” 

“She was always thought to have a look 
of him,” sighs the mother, ‘ but I scarce- 
ly imagined it was so apparent. O Lrene! 
you cannot think what a comfort it is for 
me to have stumbled on your cousin in this 
way—so weak and good-for-nothing as I 
am. You will never need to stay at home 
now for want of an escort—Colonel Mor- 
daunt says he will be charmed to take you 
anywhere.” 

**With your own kind permission,” in- 
terposes Colonel Mordaunt. 

“You are very good,’ replies lrene. 
“Are you, then, staying in Brussels ?” 

“Tam here for a few days, on my way 
back to England. I have been spending 
the summer at the Baths.” 

** Not remedially, I trust ?”? says Mrs. St. 
Joh, with a sudden anxious glance of in- 
terest at the robust-looking man who 
stands before her. 

* Well, [ cannot quite say no; though 


precautionary would be the hetter word. 
You remember our family tendency to 
gout, Mrs. St. John? Poor Tom used to 
have a twinge of it occasionally, and it was 
the complaint that carried off my grand- 
father. I have had one or two warnings 
during the last four years, and so I took 
advantage of the hot weather to put my- 
self to rights for the season.” 

The season!’ echoes Mrs. St. John, to 
whom there is no season but one. 

“The hunting-season! It sounds very 
dreadful, does it not? But I fear there is 
no other season that conveys any interest 
to my ears. I am master of the hounds 
down in my part of Leicestershire, and 
spend my days between the stables and the 
kennel. It is a fine sport, Mrs. St. John, 
and a man must have something to do.”’ 

“Then, 1 suppose you are very anxious 
to get home again ?”’ remarks Irene. 

** I was anxious to do so, I confess, but I 
have no intention of stirring now, so long 
as Ican be of any use to you or to your 
mother.”’ 

**How kind!’ murmurs Mrs, St. John; 
and her daughter adds, ‘“‘1 am afraid you 
will find shopping and sight-seeing very 
tame work for which to exchange the 
pleasures of the field, Colonel Mordaunt.’’ 

“Without their motive, perhaps—yes. 
With their motive, they can admit of no 
rivalry in my eyes!” 


“What an extremely polite old gentle- 
man!’ exclaims Irene, as soon as the 
colonel has disappeared. ‘‘ However did 
you find him out, mother?’ 

‘** By the simplest accident in the world. 
He opened the door of my sitting-room in 
mistake for his own. I never was so sur- 
prised in my life. I nearly screamed!’ 

‘Then you have met him before ?” 

“Yes—O yes!—of course—many years 

” 


‘But why have J never seen him, then ? 
He says he lives in Leicestershire; why 
did he never come to my father’s house ?” 

Mrs. St. John looks uneasy. She shifts 
about in her chair, and rolls up her satin 
cap-strings till they are ruined, and talks 
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rapidly, with a faint guilty color coming 
and going in her faded cheeks. 

** Well, to tell you the truth, dear, your 
father and Colonel Mordaunt, although 
cousins, were not the best of friends; that 
is to say, they once had a quarrel about 
something, and after that they ceased to 
visit each other.” 

**Tt must have been a serious quarrel to 
cause such a complete separation. Are 
you sure that Colonel Mordaunt was not 
the one in the wrong, mother? Would my 
father have liked us to become intimate 
with him again ?”’ 

Irene has a great reverence for the mem- 
ory of her father; she is-always question- 
ing what he would or would not have 
wished them to do, sometimes to the ruf- 
fling of her mother’s placid temper. 

“Dear me, Irene! I should think you 
might trust me to judge of such matters! 
Do you think 1 would have introduced 
him to you otherwise? The disagreement 
had nothing to do with Colonel Mordaunt s 
conduct. He behaved extremely well 
throughout the whole affair. Only your 
father did not choose that the intimacy 
should be renewed.” 


“And yet he was his nearest relative ?” 


“Quite the nearest. You know what a 
small family ours is—ridiculously small, in 
fact? Your great-grandfather was a Bad- 
denall, and his two daughters, co-heiresses, 
became respectively Mrs. Mordaunt and 
Mrs. St. John; and each left au only son— 
your father and this cousin. You see how 


absurdly it makes the family dwindle! 
There are femaies, of course, but tcey 
don’t count—your own married aunts, you 
know; but Colonel Mvurdaunt’s sister is 
still single. So you see, if you are to have 
any family at all on your father’s side, it 
would be quite wrong not to make friends 
with this man, now that we have so happi- 
ly fallen in with him again. And, indeed, 
the quarrel was about nothing that need 
concern you, lrene; nothing ut all.” 

“Twill take your word for it, mother, 
Colonel Mordaunt does not look like a man 
who would do a mean or dishonorable 
thing. And at all events, it is not neces- 
sary to quarrel iurever.” 

**It would be very wrong and senseless 
todoso. You will tind him a must inter- 
esting companion; fuil of lite and conver- 
sation, and with that charming deference 
in his manner toward women Wiici one so 
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seldom meets with in young men now-a- 
days. They have not improved since the 
time when I was young,” 

suppose not,’’? says her daughter, 
with a sigh; and then she laughs, quite 
unnecessarily, except to hide that sigh. ‘I 
really like Colonel Mordaunt, mother, and 
should be sorry not to be able to take ad- 
vantage of his overtures of friendship. I 
think he is one of the handsomest old men 
I ever saw, and his manners are quite 
courtier-like.”’ 

“You should have seen him when he 
was young!” replies her mother, with an 
echo of the sigh that Irene was keen 
enough to check. 

Colonel Mordaunt fully bears out the 
promise of his introduction. He is with 
them every day—almost every hour; he is 
at the beck and call of Irene St. John from 
morning until night. 

If she desires to attend the Marche aux 
Fleurs at five o’clock A. M., to lay in 
flowers and fruit for the day’s consump- 
tion, Colonel Mordaunt, faultlessly attired 
for the occasion, is waiting to attend her 
footsteps, even though it has cost him half 
his night’s rest in order to be up and 
dressed in time. 

Does she express a wish to visit the 
Quinconce, and push her way among a 
mob of Bruxellois at eight o’cleck at night, 
or to attend opera or fete, still is the faith- 
ful gentleman ready to accompany his 
young cousin wherever she may choose to 
go, only anxious to be made use of in any 
way, so long as the way accords with her 
own desires. And he is really no less de- 
sirable than pertinacious a chaperon, this 
Colonel Mordaunt; so highly respectable, 
as Irene laughingly declares; so thorough 


a gentleman, as sighs her mother, who has 
to be content to hear of his gallantry and 


not to share in it. 

Set almost free by the companionship of 
Colonel Mordaunt, Irene St. John rushes 
about at this period far more than she de- 
sires. She is feverishly anxious to conceal 
from her mother the real pain that is gnaw- 
ing at her heart, and poisoning every en- 
joyment in which she attempts to take a 
share; and she is madly bent on destroying 
fur herself a remembrance that threatens 
to quench all that is worth calling life in 
her. So she makes plans, and Colonel 
Mordaunt backs them, until the two are 
constant companions. In a few days he 
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seems to have no aim or desire except to 
please her; while she goes blindly on, ex- 
pressing genuine surprise at eash fresh 
token of his generosity. 

One day she buys a huge bouquet, which 
he has to carry home, and tells him that 
she dotes on flowers. 

The next, a basket of the rarest speci- 
mens that Brussels can produce lies on her 
table. with her cousin’s kind regards. 

“What exquisite flowers!’ exclaims 
Mrs. St. John. ‘* What a lot he must have 
paid for them!’ remarks her daughter, 
quite indifferent as to the motive of the 
offering. 

But the next day the offering is repeated. 

More flowers!’ says Irene; ‘‘ what am 
Ito do with them? There are no more 
vases, and the last are too fresh to throw 
away.” 

On the third day, a bouquet more beau- 
tiful than either of the others lies before 
her. 

“OQ, this is too bad!” she exclaims, vex- 
edly. ‘ This is sheer waste! I shall speak 
to Colonel Mordaunt.”’ 

What does the speaking result in? An 
adjuration that no blossoms can be too 
fresh for one who is fresher herself than 
any blossom that ever grew in hothouse or 
in field, ete. 

“Stupid old fool!’ is Irene’s grateful 
though unexpressed rejoinder. ‘* The idea 
of taking everything I say as gospel! Ide- 
clare, I will never tell him I like anything 
again.” 

Yet she is pleased by the man’s atten- 
tion, though she hardly knows why. It 
soothes the pride which has been so sorely 
wounded ; it makes her better satisfied, not 
with the world, but with herself. Colonel 


Mordaunt is not a brilliant conversational- 


ist nor a deep thinker; he is quite content 
to follow her lead, and to echo her senti- 
ments; but though he gives her no new 
ideas, he does not disturb the old ones, 
and she is not in a mood to receive new 
impressions. He is thoughtful, and gener- 
ous, and anxious to please. He attends 
her, in fact, as a servant attends his mis- 
tress, a subject his queen; and all wo- 
men, however broken-hearted they may 
be, dearly love to keep a retinue of slaves. 
Irene likes it; she is a woman born to gov- 
ern, who takes submission to her as a 
right. 1t never strikes her that slaves may 
dare to adore. 
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Mrs. St. John receives Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s attentions to her daughter and her- . 
self with very different feelings. She is. 
more than gratified by them—she is flat- 
tered. And if she can secure his undivided 
attention for an hour or two, she makes: 
the most of it by thanks and confidences. 
One day Irene is lying down upon her bed’ 
with a headache, as she says—with a heart- 
ache, as she might more correctly have ex- 
pressed it—and Mrs. St. John has the 
colonel to herself. It isa warm afternoon, 
and the heat and the agitation of the inter- 
view have brought a roseate hue into the 
old lady’s face which makes her look quite 
handsome. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt—Philip—if I may 
stili call you so—I have a great anxiety 
upon my mind.” 

“A great anxiety, my dear Mrs. St. 
John! If it is anything in which I can as- 
sist you—”’ 

was sure you would sayso! Yes; I 
think you can help me, or, at all events, it 
will be a comfort to consult you on the 
matter. 1 have so few friends in whomL 
can confide.” 

** Let me know what distresses you.”’ 

is about money. O, what a hateful 
subject it is! 1 believe money, either the 
want of it or the excess of it, to be at the 
bottom of almost every trouble in this 
world; and, though poor dear Tom left me 
very comfortably off, yet—”’ 

*“ You are in wantof it? My dearfriend,. 
every penny I have is at your disposal.” 

“How like you to say so! No; that 
would not help me. The fact is, I have: 
been spending more than my income since 
my husband’s death—intrenching largely 
on my principal—much more largely than 
I had any idea of till I received my bank- 


er’s book a few weeks back.” 


“But I thought my cousin left you so 
well off.”’ 

** Not nearly so well as the world imag- 
ines. He had indulged in several private 


speculations of late, and the loss of them 


preyed on his mind—sometimes I think it 
hastened his death; I know that at the 
last he was greatly troubled to think he 
could not leave us in better circumstances.”’ 

“ But, my dear Mrs. St. John, excuse my 
saying so—considering it was the case, how 
could you be so foolish as to touch your 
principal, the only thing you and your 
daughter had to depend on?” 
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“Ah! it was foolish, wasn’t it? But 
don’t reproach me; you can’t think how 
bitterly I am repenting of it now.” 

She lies back in her chair, quite over- 
come by the idea, while Colonel Mordaunt 
sits by her side, silent and absorbed. 

Suddenly Mrs. St. John starts up and 
clutches his hand. 

“Philip! Philip! I am dying; and my 
girl will be left all but penniless.” 

** Good God! it cannot be as bad as that! 
You must be mistaken, Mrs. St. John! 
You are weak and ill, and matters look 
worse to you than they really are. Put 
the management of your affairs into my 
hands, and I will see that they are set 
right again.” 

**It is beyond your power. You cannot 
think how mad I have been! When Tom 
died, and 1 found it would be impossible 
for us to live in the style to which we had 
been accustomed, I thought it would be 
better to give Irene a season or two in 
town—to let ber be seen, infact. She is 
so pretty she ought to have made a good 
marriage; and I never thuught the money 
could run away so fast until I found it was 
nearly all gone.” 

‘But who are your trustees? What 
have they been about, to permit you to 
draw upon your principal in this manner?” 

“* There are no trustees. I am sole lega- 
tee and executrix. The money was left 
absolutely tome. I wish now it had not 
been so.” 

**And—and—Irene,’’ says Colonel Mor- 
daunt, presently. ‘‘She is not, then, ina 
position to make the good match you speak 
of ?” 

“Ah, there’s my worst trouble, Philip! 
I was so sure she was going to be married 
—such an excellent connection, too. I 
looked upon the matter as settled, and 
then it came to nothing.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s brow lowers, and he 
commences to play with the ornaments on 
the table. 

“And who may the gentleman have 
been ?” 

** Well, I mustn’t tell you, for my child’s 
sake, for he behaved in the most dishonor- 
able manner, to her, Philip; dangled after 
her all the season, meeting her every- 
where, and paying her the most undis- 
guised attention, and then, when I felt 
bound to ask him what he intended by it 
all, turned round and said he had never 
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considered her as anything more thana 
friend.” 

“The scoundrel!’ cries Colonel Mor- 
daunt, jumping up from his chair and pac- 
ing the room; “the unmitigated scoun- 
drel! Mrs. St. John, let me have his 
name, and bring him to book, as he de- 
serves.” 

“Ah, not for worlds! Irene would never 
forgive me! You cannot think how angry 
she was even at my asking him the ques- 
tion.’’ 

“And I suppose she—she—felt the busi- 
ness very much ?” 

‘TI cannot tell you. She assured me at 
the time that she was utterly indifferent to 
him; but [ have had my suspicions since, 
Anyway, it has broken my heart! To hear 
my child refused in marriage by a man 
who had caused her name to be so openly 
connected with his own that it was quite 
unlikely any one else would come forward, 
and when I had been risking her depend- 
ence in order to further her prospects in 
life. I shall never recover it, Philip; that 
blow has been the death of me.” 

“Why should you say so? You are not 
really ill.” 

“I am sinking fast, my dear friend; I 
am growing weaker every day; and very 
soon I shall be gone, and my Irene will 
have to suffer for my imprudence. O 
Philip! for the sake of old times, promise 
me you will befriend my girl.” 

‘** For the sake of both past and present,” 
he replies, warmly, “trust to me. I will 
do everything in my power to assist her. I 
am rich, as doubtless you know; the in- 
come which poor Tom and I equally inher- 
ited from our mothers has, in my case, 
never been fully used, for I have had no 
one to spend it on, and so long as I havea 
pound Irene shall never want one.” 

** Generous as of old. Ah, Philip! if I 
had only known what you were; if I had 
only had the sense—” 

** My dear lady what is the use of revert- 
ing to the past? You acted as you thought 
right. It has all been for the best.” 

‘For the best that I should have de- 
ceived one of the noblest and most honor- 
able of men?” 

*“ Hush! hush! not deceived; you must 
not call it by so harsh a term,”’ replies the 
colonel, with the ready forgiveness which 
we find it so easy to accord to an injury 
for which we have long ceased to grieve; 
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“you are too hard upon yourself. Remem- 
ber how young you were.” 

“]T should have been old enough to rec- 
ognize your worth,” replies the poor lady, 
who, like many of her fellow-creatures, has 
committed a great error in setting out in 
life, and never discovered her mistake 
until it was past remedy; ‘‘ but it is some- 
thing to know I leave you Irene’s friend.” 

“You may rest on that assurance with 
the greatest confidence,’’ he replies, sooth- 
ingly; and tells himself that the past, when 
the poor faded wreck of a woman who lies 
before him took back the hand she had 
promised to himself to bestow it on his 
cousin, will indeed be amply atoned for, if 
he can only claim the friendship of the 
bright creature who has sprung from the 
union which went far to make his life a 
solitary one. 

He really believes that he shall be satis- 
fied with her friendship. So we deceive 
ourselves. 


Mrs. St. John’s conversation appears to 
be almost prophetic; at least, the state of 
mind which induced it naturally predis- 
poses her to succumb to illness; and when, 
a few days after, she is seized with alow 
fever that is decimating the city, her weak- 
ness greatly aggravates the danger. 

A foreign doctor is called in; he imme- 
diately proposes to bleed the patient. [rene 
flies in her distress to Colonel Mordauat. 

“He will kill my mother! What can 1 
do to prevent it? Pray help me.” 

She is so lovely in her distress, with all 
thought of self vanished, and the tears 
standing in her great gray eyes, that it is 
as much as he can do to answer her appeal 
rationally. 

“Be calm; I will not allow this Belgian 
rascal to touch her. I have already tele- 
graphed to London. Mr. Pettingall will 
be here to-morrow.” 

“How can Lever thank you sufficiently ?” 

Mr. Pettingall arrives to time, and re- 
maitis as long as his professional duties 
will permit, but he can do nothing. Mrs. 
St. John becomes unconscious, and sinks 
rapidly. It takes but a few days to accom- 
plish that in her which a robust body 
would have been fighting against for 
weeks. In a very short time~ Irene is 
awakened to a sense of her mother’s dan- 
ger, and in a very short time after that the 
danger is past—the illness is past—every- 
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thing is past, indeed, except the cold still 
figure lying on the bed where she had 
watched life fade out of it, and which will 
be the last thing of all (save the memory 
of a most indulgent mother) to pass away 
forever, 

Mr. Pettingall has returned to London 
by this time, and Irene and Colonel Mor- 
daunt are alone. What would she have 
done without him? 

Mrs. St. John has left no near relatives 
who would care to incur the expense of 
attending her funeral, or personally con- 
soling her orphaned daughter; two or three 
of them receive letiers with an intimation 
of the event, to which they reply (after 
having made more than one copy of their 
answer) in stereotyped terms, interlarded 
with texts of Scripture, and the places 
where they may be found and ‘‘ made a 
note of.”” But not one pair of arms is held 
out across the British Channel (metaphor- 
ically speaking) to enfold Irene; not one 
pair of eyes weep with her; pens go and 
tongues wag, yet the girl remains, save for 
the knowledge of Colonel Mordaunt’s help 
and presence, alone in her sorrow. 


During the remainder of that sad week 
she sits almost entirely in her mother’s 
room, confident, though he has not told 
her so, that everything that should be done 
is being done by the man who has ex- 
pressed himself so kindly towards her; and 
when, on the day of the funeral, she meets 
him again, she feels as though he were ber 
only friend. 

When the interment is over and they 
have returned to the hotel, Colonel Mor- 
daunt remarks how pale and worn the girl 
has become, and ventures to ask what care 
she has been taking of her own health. 


“My health! O, what does that sig- 
nify?”’ says Irene, as the tears well up 
freshly to her swollen eyelids. ‘‘ There is 
nothing left for me to live for now.” 

She has borne up bravely until to-day, 
for she is no weak creature to render her- 
self sodden by tears that cannot undo the 
past; she is a woman made for action 
rather than regret; but the hardest mo- 
ment in life for self-control is that in 
which we return to an emptied home, hav- 
ing left all that remains of what we loved 
beneath the ground. The voice that made 
our hearts rejoice was silent; the loving 
eyes beamed on us no longer; the warm 
firm hand was cold and claspless, yet we 
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could see and touch them. God only 
knows what joy and strength there comes 
from contact—and how hard faith is with- 
out sight. We look on what we love, and 
though we have had evidence of its es- 
trangement, still delude ourselves with the 
sweet falsehood that it is as it ever was; 
We lose sight of it, and though it be strong 
as death and faithful as the grave, cold 
doubts will rise betwixt it and ourselves to 
torture us until we meet again. 

It is well the dead are buried out of sight, 
else would they never be forgotten. Human 
love cannot live forever, unless it sees and 
touches. So Irene feels for the first time 
that she has really lost her mother. 

But Colonel Mordaunt has lived longer 
in this world than she has, and his “all” 
still stands before him, more engaging than 
ever, in her deep mourning and distress. 

“You must not say so,’’ he answers, 
gently. ‘‘You must let me take care of 
you now; it was a promise made to your 
poor mother.”’ 

“Ah, mother, mother!” 

“ My dear girl, I feel for you more than 


I can express, but I entreat you not to give - 


way. Think how distressed she would be 
to see you neglecting the health she was 
always so anxious to preserve. I hear that 
you have made no regular meals for a week 
past. This must continue no longer; you 
must permit me to alter it.” 

“*T will permit you to do anything that 
you think right, Colonel Mordaunt. I have 
no friend left but yourself.” 

“Then I shall order dinner to be served 
for us in your sitting-room, and expect you 
to do the honors of the table.” 

“Since you wish it, I will try to do so.” 

“IT do wish it, my dear cousin, for more 
reasons than one. Mr. Walmsley, your 
mother’s solicitor, will be here to-murrow, 
and it is quite necessary that I should have 
a little conversation with you before you 
meet him.” 

‘When the dinner is readyI shall be 
there.” 

And in another hour Colonel Mordaunt 
and Irene St. John are seated opposite to 
one another at table. Her eyes are still 
red, her cheeks pale, and she neither eats 
nor talks much; but she is quiet and com- 
posed, and listens to all her cousin has to 
say with interest and attention. He does 
not broach the subject of money, however, 
until the dinner has been cleared away 
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again, and they are safe from the waiters 
supervision. 

Then Irene draws her chair nearer to the 
open stove, for November has set in bright 
and cold; and Colonel Mordaunt, still play- 
ing with his fruit and wine, commences the 
unwelcome topic. 

“T have something to say to you, my 
dear Irene, less pleasant than important: 
but money considerations are generally so. 
Have you any idea of the amount of your 
mother’s income ?”’ 

“My mother’s income? Not the least. 
But it was a large one, wasit not? We al- 
ways lived so well in London.” 

**Ton well, I am afraid, my dear. Wo- 
men are sadly ignorant about the manage- 
ment of money.”’ 

‘Yes; Iam sure I am,”’ she replies, in- 
differently. ‘‘In fact, it never entered my 
head to make any inquiries on the subject. 
We had a house in Brook Street, you know, 
and our own carriage, and everything we 
could desire. I never remember poor 
mamma refusing me money in my life, or 
expressing the slightest anxiety on the 
subject.” 

“Tt would have been better if she had 
done so, my dear. I had a long talk with 
her about her affairs a week or two befor 
her death, and she was anxious that I 
should look into and arrange them for her. 
Your father did not leave so much behind 
him as the world thinks, and your poor 
mother was improvident of the little she 
received. I am afraid, from what she told 
me, that a large portion of her principal 
was sunk during those two seasons in 
town.” 

“Was it? Well, it will signify little 
now. Whatever remains, there is sure to 
be enough for me.’’ 

** My dear child, I am not so sure of that. 
You have been brought up in every luxury;. 
you have never known, as you said just 
now, what it is to be denied.” 

“IT can learn it. Others have done the 
same before me.” 

** But supposing the very worst—that you 
have actually not enough to live on? 
What then?” 

“That is scarcely probable, is it? But 
if so, 1 can work.”’ 

“Work, child! You work to earn your 
living? No, no, it would never come 
that; you are far too beautiful. You must. 
marry first.” 
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“What! marry for a home? Colonel “Trene, you do not know what you are 
Mordaunt, ‘you do not know me, if you talking about. You have always been 
think me capable of such a thing.” clothed, and fed, and tended like~a gentle- 
“Why not? Hundreds of women doit.” woman, and the interest of this money will 
“Hundreds of women sell themselves, barely suffice to provide you with the nec- 
you mean. Well, I am not for sale.” essaries of life. It is madness to imagine 
“You call it by too harsh aterm, Irene. that you will be able to live upon it.” 
I did not intend that you should marry any “But what am I to do, then?” she says, 
one in order to obtain means of support; innocently, as she lays her hand upon his 
but that, if an eligible offer should present arm and looks upintohisface. “If I have 


itself from some man whom you could re- no more, it must beenough. No arguments 

spect, even !f he does not exactly come up can double it.” 

to the standard you may have erected in “What are you to do? O Irene, if I 

your imagination—” might tell you—if I only dared to tell you 
She interrupts him quickly. the means by which, if you so will it, you 
“What standard? Whatare youtalking may be placed at once in the position which 

of 9—what do you mean ?” befits your birth and station, and far above 
“T was only talking generally, my dear. the paltry necessity of ever again consider- 

Young ladies always have an ideal.” ing how you are to do anything which 


“T am not a young lady, then; I have money can do for you.” 


none.” **Colonel Mordaunt!’ she cries, shrink- 
“You have never yet known, perhaps, ing from him. 


what it is to be what is called ‘in love,’” She does not profess to misunderstand 
he continues, searchingly. his meaning, for it is glowing in his eyes, 
She eae looks annoyed. and trembling in his accents, and lighting 
“Colonel Mordaunt, I thought you too up his handsome middle-aged face, until 


old and wise to care to discuss such non- it looks ten years younger than it did be- 
sense. Anyway, I do not care to discuss it fore; and Irene is too true a woman to 
with you, especially to-day. Let me leave stoop to flatter her own vanity by playing 
you for the present, and when Mr. Walms- on his feelings. There are many of her 
ley arrives, you will send and let me know.” sex who pretend they cannot tell when a 

She is going then, but he stops her. man is in love with them. They are either 

“Don’t be offended with me, my dear fools or hypocrites. Irene isneither. She 
Irene.” sees too plainly, though for the first time, 

“Offended? Ono!’ returning to place that the affection Colonel Mordaunt bears 
her hands in his. ‘How could I be, after for her is not all cousinly, and her natura} 
all your great kindness to me and—to her? impulse is to shrink away. He perceives 
1 look upon you as a father, indeed I do, the action, and it goads him on. 


and eould not feel offended at anything “You shrink from me; you think, be- 
which you might please to say to me.” cause I am old enough to be your father, 
As she leaves him he sighs. that therefore I am too old to love you. 


There is some little delay in the solic- Irene, no boy that you have ever mét has 
itor’s appearance, during which time Colo- it in his power to conceive so deep a passiorr 
nel Mordaunt’s attentions to his young 8 that with which you have inspired me- 
cousin are as deferential as they are de- 1am aware that I cannot expect an an- 
voted. Then comes Mr. Walmsley and his swering feeling on your part—that for you 
bundle of papers, by which his worst fears 1am only a middle-aged, gray-haired man; 
for Irene’s income are realized; for when but give me the right to cherish you, and £ 
the various debts are disposed of and the shall have all that I desire. You are 
accounts made up, three or four thousand alone; let me protect you; friendless; let 
pounds is all the balance left in the bank- me take my place by your side; poor; O 
er’s hands, my darling, with what pride and pleasure 

“You cannot live on it; it will be sheer should I pour out my riches at your feet, if 
beggary,” says Colonel Mordaunt, as he you will but accept them at my hands!’ 
discloses the fact to her. **O Colonel Mordaunt, you frighten me! 

“It will do very well. Many have less,” I never dreamt of this. Pray let me go.” 


is the indifferent answer. “Not till I have told you all. Irene, I 
16 
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know your secret! I know that you have 
loved, and been disappointed.” 

She reddens now—reddens like a peony 
—and more from anger than from shame. 
~ “What right have you to sayso? Do 
you want to insult me ?” 

“Ts it a sin, then, of which I accuse 
you? My dear child, when you have come 
to my age, you will have seen so much of 
this world’s wickedness and trouble, that a 
girlish disappointment will appear a very 
ordinary affair to you.” 

“Will it?”? she answers, thoughtfully, 
with her eyes cast on the ground. ‘And 
yet I feel as though no sorrow could touch 
me in this life again.” 

“But poverty and solitude, and all the 
minor evils arising from them, will aggra- 
vate your trouble, and make you feel it 
more. Irene, you have acknowledged that 
Iam correct. Now that I know the worst, 
let me renew the offer I have just made 
you—let me save you from yourself.” 

*QO no! you could not do it, Colonel 
Mordaunt. I feel your kindness—your 
generosity—indeed I do; but I could not 
marry you, even to escape worse misfor- 
tunes than those you have alluded to.” 

“Tam, then, odious to you?” he says, 
mournfully. 

*On the contrary, I have an affection 
for you. No, do not misunderstand my 
meaning. I feel most kindly towards you 
for the sake of what you have done for my 
dear motker and myself—how could I do 
otherwise ?—too kindly, indeed, to take 
advantage of the noble offer you have 
made me.” 

** Leave me to judge of that, Irene. You 
would cancel the debt a thousand times 
over by the present of yourself.” 

“No, it is impossible. You must not 
deceive yourself. O Colonel Mordaunt, do 
not look so grieved about it! For your 
sake, I will tell you what I never told to 
any mortal yet; though, from what you 
say, my dear mother must have guessed 
the truth. I have loved, deeply, irretriey- 
ably, and in vain. This is a grief which 
would have well-nigh gone to break my 
heart, had not care for her prevented my 
indulging in it; and since the necessity for 
restraint has been withdrawn, I feel it press 
me down so hardly, that I have no strength 
left to cope with it—or myself.” 

And as she finishes the confession Irene 
sinks down into the nearest chair, and 


covers her burning face with her hands, 
Colonel Mordaunt kneels beside her. 

dear girl, have I not’ already said 
that this factis no impediment? I did not 
expect to claim all your heart, Irene—at 
least, at first. Be my wife, and I will teach 
you to forget this sorrow.” 

*O, never! You do not know what you 
are speaking of. You would come to curse 
the day on which I took you at your word, 
Dear cousin,” raising her eyes, and placing 
her hand upon his shoulder, ** be content- 
ed with such affection as I can give you. 
I love you now; in any other relation | 
might—hate you.’’ 

Colonel Mordaunt rises to his feet 
testily. 

“Then you are determined to waste your 
youth dreaming of a man who rejected 
your hand; to let all the world (himself 
included) see that you are wearing the 
willow for a fellow who is not worthy of 
your lightest thought; who had no consid- 
eration for you or your good name, and in- 
sulted your poor mother when she told 
him so ?—a proper lover, i d, for a wo- 
man like yourself to renOfince the world 
for—a pitiful scoundrel, who is probably 
laughing in his sleeve at the mortification 
he has caused you.” 

He has stung her hardly there; and he 
meant so to sting her. She stands up and 
confronts him, tearless and majestic. 

“IT don’t know why you should so wound 
me. I don’t know what I have done to 
deserve it, unless it is the fit reward for 
my folly in confiding in you. I wish I had 
bitten out my tongue before I had told 
you anything; but, if you are a gentleman, 
do not make me more angry than I am, by 
alluding to it again.’’ 

“OlIrene! forgive me; it was the strength 
of my love that induced me to be cruel. 
Only give me hope—say that at some future 
time, when you have somewhat recovered 
this disappointment, perhaps, you will 
think of what I have told you, and I will 
try to be contented.” 

“It would be madness to give hope 
where there is none. Besides, such affairs 
as these, it is indelicate to discuss them 8 
soon after my mother’s death.” 

**She would not say so. She died happy 
in the belief that I should befriend you. 
Say that, by-and-by—in a few months’ 
time—I may ask you again.”’ 

“If you do, my answer can only be the 
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same; I have no heart left to give any one, 
Colonel Mordaunt.” 

“Never mind the heart! Give me your- 
self. Irene, say that I may ask you again 
in a month’s time.” 

“A month? Ono! A month can make 
no difference.” 

“Jn three months, then. It is a longer 
period than you anticipate. Give me my 
answer three months hence.” 

“0, why will you torture me so? I 
shall never change my mind!” 

“Child, I know better! I know that at 
least there is a chance; and I cannot afford 
to throw the smallest chance away. I will 
speak to you again in three months.”’ 

in three; in six. If I must 
repeat what I have said to-day, I will re- 
peat it after six months’ deliberation. 
Then you will know that I am in earnest.” 

“You shall be in earnest before the time 
arrives. Irene, I am another man; you 
have given me hope.”’ 

“A very slight one.” 

“It is enough to cling to. Ah, my dar- 
ling, you must not think, because I am 
older than Warceit, that I shall worry or 
fidget you. Iam younger in heart than in 
years, Irene, and love for you has made me 
feel a boy again. Only be mine, and I will 
devote my life to making yours happy. 
And now let us talk of yourself. You 
have refused to come to Fen Court; what 
do you intend to do?” 

There had been a proposal, after Mrs. St. 
John’s death, that Irene should go and 
stay at Colonel Mordaunt’s house, Fen 
Court, which is presided over by his sister, 
Miss Isabella Mordaunt; and the girl, be- 
fore she guessed at the nature of her 
cousin’s affection for her, had half agreed 
to do so; but now she shrinks from the 
idea as a lamb might shrink from going to 
picnic in a lion’s den; and it has become 
necessary to think of some other residence 
for her. 

“TI shall accept the offer of my aunt, 
Mrs, Cavendish, to go and stay a few weeks 
at Norwood. Perhaps I may make some 
arrangement about living with her. Ihave 
thought of nothing yet.” 

“But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, with 
her heap of children, in that dull suburban 
house? It is so unlike what you have been 
accustomed to; you will be bored out of 
your life. I should have thought your 
other aunt, Mrs. Campbell, with that nice 
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little place in Clarges Street, would have 
been a far more suitable chaperon for you.” 

“Chaperon! What do I want with a 
chaperon? Do you suppose I am going to 
run about to theatres and parties before I 
have changed my first mourning? Besides, 
I hate London. I shall not mind the dull- 
ness of Norwood; it will be in accordance 
with my feelings.” 

“Ah, my dear, you're very young. Ten 
more years in this world will teach you to 
try all you can to disperse a grief, instead 
of sitting down to nurse it. But I suppose 
you must have your own way—at least, for 
six months,’’ with a sly glance that has no 
power to make Irene smile. ‘ When will 
you start ?” 

“As soon as possible. I want to get out 
of this miserable city as quickly as I can. 
Can we go to-morrow ?”’ 

“Well, with a little energy, I dare say 
wecan. But you are not fit for much ex- 
ertion. I must pack your things for you.” 

“Ono! Leould not let you do so. Be- 
sides, you have your own.” 

“T shall do my own and yours, too. If 
you persist in refusing, the only thing is— 
we can’t go.” 

** But I thought you had a particular en- 
gagement this afternoon with your old 
friend Comte de Marigny ?”’ 

*“*My old friend must give way to my 
young friend.” 

“Tlow good you are to me! 
deserve it.’’ 

** You deserve it all, and far more, if I 
could give it. But it is not all disinterest- 
edness, you know, Irene. I want a heavy 
price for my devotion.” 

She colors, sighs, and turns away. In 
another couple of days she is installed as 
temporary inmate of her aunt’s house at 
Norwood. 


I do not 


How am I to describe Fen Court, in Lei- 
cestershire? And yet I must try to bring 
the place, which will be the scene of so 
many of the events in this history, clearly 
before the mind’s eye of my reader. The 
house itself, which stands in the village of 
Priestley, about ten miles from one of the 
principal county towns, is neither old nor 
modern, but may have been built in the 
early part of the present century. -Itisa 
substantial white manor, not picturesque 
or romantic looking, but eminently com- 
fortable—at least, from the outside. It has 
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a bold porch, and large windows, some of 
which open to the ground; a conservatory 
on one side, leading to a billiard-room, and 
a library upon the other. It is fronted by 
a thick shrubbery, a noble grass-plot, above 
which droop cedar trees, and a broad drive, 
kept hard as iron. To the left are the 
stables and the kennel, planted out by 
shrubs, but close at hand; the rig&at leads, 
by a dark winding path, to the back of the 
house, where a fine lawn, surrounded by 
flower-beds, slopes down towards a lake 
with an artificial island off it, which is 
reached by a rustic bridge, beyond which 
lie the farm buildings, and their ungainly 
accessories. 

So far, Fen Court appears to be all that 
could be desired; and had been purchased 
eagerly by Colonel Mordaunt on his com- 
ing into his money, resigning the service, 
and settling at home. 

But the inside of the Court has one 
great fault—it is, notwithstanding the 
sums which have been spent on its equip- 
ment, irremediably ugly and dull. The 
house contains every comfort, having a 
long well-stocked library, a vast dining- 
room, cheerful breakfast-parlor and mar- 
vellously-furnished drawing-room. When 
I say marvellously, Ido not mean in mar- 
vellous good taste. Colonel Mordaunt has 
never indulged in persona! hobbies (except 
in the stables and hunting-field.) There 
are pictures on the walls of Fen Court, 
but he seldom looks at them, and hardly 
knows their painters’ names. Ile ridicules 
the idea of any one caring for old china 
and glass; has never heard of a bric-a-brac ; 
and calls a love for worm-eaten oak or 
ebony sheer folly. Give him a well-built 
house, free from draughts and smoky 
chimneys; let Druce or Maple furnish it 
according to his own taste, and the best of 
his ability, and he could wish for nothing 
more. 

And up to acertain peint Colonel Mor- 
daunt is right. Home comforts—good beds 
and lots of blankets, spotless table-linen 
and very hot plates—are worth all the Ve- 
netian glass and marqueterie in the world, 
if we cannot combine the two. But he 
never tries, and never has tried to combine 
them; and his sister Isabella takes no 
amore trouble than he does. The stables of 
Fen Court are perfect in all their fittings 
and arrangements; so are the kennels; so 
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apartments of the human part of the es- 
tablishment; only men and women (some 
men and women, that is to say) occasion- 
ally feel the want of more than bodily 
comfort. 

Yet no one in Fen Court seems to miss 
sweet sounds, and all the pretty graceful 
nothings that throw a nameless charm on 
the apartments presided over by a woman 
of taste. 

Miss Mordaunt is certainly not a woman 
of taste. She is only a poor weak-spirited 
dependent on her brother's will and _ pleas- 
ure, and the tyranny of Mrs. Quekett the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Quekett is an awful 
woman ; it is she that clothes those unhap- 
py chairs and sofas in the drawing-room in 
brown-holland covers, so that no one has 
ever seen their blue satin glories exposed 
to daylight, and drapes the chandeliers in 
gauzy petticoats, like gold-beaters’ skin, 
and pins yellow muslin round the picture- 
frames, until the room looks like the back- 
parlor of a public house, or the state apart- 
ment set aside for the reception of new 
customers in a young ladie@@ehool. 

lt is Rebecca Quekett who decides how 
much butter shall be consumed per week 
at the Court breakfast-table, and how 
much cream in the coffee after dinner; 
which servants shall be retained, and 
which discharged; which bedrooms shall 
be used, and which left tenantless; and it 
is to Rebecca Quekett, and not to Miss 
Mordaunt, that every one refers for every- 
thing that may be required for the house- 
hold, from a clean duster up to a new 
Brussels carpet. 

Colonel Mordaunt, even, paramount 
among his dogs, and horses, and hunting 
friends, is nothing inside Fen Court; and 
his sister is less than nothing—she is but 
an instrument in the hands of the most de- 
spotic of mistresses. For what tyranny 
can exceed the tyranny of an overfed and 
indulged menial; of the inferior who, for 
some reason best known to ourselves, we 
have permitted to climb above us; of the 
servant who, being master of our family 
secrets, we seem in greater than bodily 
fear, lest he or she should take advantage 
of the situation, by wielding illegal influ- 
ence above our unhappy heads with a sat- 
isfaction that knows no remorse ? 

But let Mrs. Quekett speak for herself. 

It is January. Colonel Mordaunt has 
been home from his continental trip for 
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more than two months, and the hunting- 
season still engrosses most of his time and 
thought—at least, to all appearances. 

Ten o’clock in the morning; the break- 
fast, at which several gentlemen in pink 
have dropped in accidentally, is over; and 
the master of the hounds, surrounded by 
ais pack of friends, and dogs, and retain- 
ers, has ridden away down the broad grav- 
elled drive, out into the open country, and 
Miss Mordaunt has Fen Court to herself. 

She isa woman of about five-and-forty ; 
not ill-favored, but with a contracted and 
attenuated figure, and a constant look of 
deprecatory fear upon her countenance, 
which go far to make her so. Indeed, she 
is worse than ill-favored, for she is unin- 
teresting. Some of the plainest women in 
the world have been the most fascinating. 
Miss Mordaunt fascinates no one, except 
with a desire to know why she should pass 
through life with an expression as though 
she were silently entreating every one she 
meets not to kick her. The world has not 
dealt harder with her than with most, but 
whenever she has been smitten on the 
right cheek, she has so pertinaciously 
turned the left, that her fellow-creatures 
have smitten her again, out of sheer vice. 
Everybody knows what it is to wish to kick 
adog who puts his tail between his legs 
before he has been spoken to. Humility 
is Christian; but, in a world of business, 
it doesn’t ** pay.”’ 

Miss Mordaunt being left alone, looks 
anxiously about the room, locks up the tea 
-and sugar as though she were committing 
a theft, pulls the bell—with the faintest of 
tinkles at first, but afterwards, finding it is 
not answered, somewhat more boldly—and 
as the servant enters, says, apologetically: 

“1 think, James—as your master is gone 
and the breakfast is over—I think perhaps 
you had better clear away.” 

“Very well, miss,’ replies James, with 
stolid indifference, as he puts the chairs 
back against the wall, and proceeds to 
business. 

Miss Mordaunt glances about her, once 
or twice, uncertainly, and then, with a 
nervous grin at James, who takes no no- 
tice of the proceeding, glides from the room. 

In another second she is back again. 

“Is Quekett—do you know, James—in 
the kitchen, or the housekeeper’s room ?” 

“I believe Mrs. Quekett is not down 
Stairs at all yet, miss.” 
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“O, very well. Itis no matter, James; 
it does not in the least signify. Thank 
you, James!’ And Miss Mordaunt re- 
vanishes. 

She does not pass into the garden or en- 
ter her own apartment; she goes straight 
up stairs and knocks at the door of one of 
the best bedrooms. 

“Come in!’ says a voice that has been 
so used to lay down the law that it cannot 
speak except authoritatively; but as Miss 
Mordaunt appears, it attempts to modify 
its tone. ‘O, is it you, miss? Pray come 
in. Past ten o’clock! Well, I'm sure I 
had no idea it was so late.”’ 

Mrs. Quekett, clothed ina stuff dressing- 
gown and laced nightcap, is seated by the 
fire; her breakfast-tray is by her side and 
a footstool under her fect; nor does she 
make the least pretence of rising from her 
chair as her so-called mistress advances 
towards her. 

The room (as I have said before) is one 
of the most coinfortable in Fen Court, and 
is furnished with mahogany and French 
chintz and Kidderminster; so much of it 
belongs to Druce, or Maple, but it is fur- 
ther decorated in afashion of which those 
gentlemen have been quite guiltless; for 
pictures hang about the walls; carved oak- 
en brackets, holding statuettes in china, 
fill up the recesses; and a French clock 
and candelabra adorn the mantelpiece. 
Presents from her numerous employers— 
slight testimonies of her worth from the 
Duchess of B——, and my Lady C——; so 
Mrs. Quekett is wont to describe these or- 
naments; spoils from the various battle- 
fields through which she has fought her 
way in life—so an unprejudiced observer 
would say. 

And upon either side of the mirror 
are displayed phetographs in frames; 
young men and maidens; old men and 
children; **Dear Lord X——, and the 
Hon. Richard A——, and Lady Viola.” 
To set Mrs. Quekett off on the subject of 
her photographs, is to hear her talk 
Circular’? fur at least an hour, 
and finish with the intelligence that, with 
the exception of his poor dear father, she 
has never ** bemeaned” herself by living 
in an untitled family before Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s. 

Miss Mordaunt addresses her timidly. 

‘How are you this morning, Quekett? 
Is your head better ?”’ 
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** Well, miss, I can hardly say before I 
get up and move about a bit. It’s very 
cold, isn’t it?” 

“Bitterly cold; the wind is from the 
north.” 

“Ah! I thought so. I don’t think I 
shall be down just yet. Will you give the 
cook directions about the luncheon, Miss 
Mordaunt? I shall be in time to see to 
the dinner.”’ 

‘But the tradesmen will want their or- 
ders, Quekett.”’ 

“*Well, the cook can come up to me for 
that. I suppose the colonel wont be home 
to luncheon ?” 

“JT don’t know—I can’t say. I didn’t 
ask him—but perhaps—I should think—”’ 

**O, it’s no good thinking, miss. If he 
hasn’t left directions, he must put up with 
the inconvenience. Were there any gen- 
tlemen to breakfast this morning ?”’ 

** Well, Quekett, there were one or two— 
three or four, perhaps; but no one could 
help it—at least, I’m sure Philip didn’t 
ask them; for Mr. Rogers rode up just as 
we sat down, and—”’ 

“Tt could be helped well enough, if the 
colonel had a grain of sense. A pack of 
fellows to cat him out of house and home, 
and nothing to show for it. I warrant 
they’ve eut my new ham down to the bone. 
And which of ’em would give the colonel a 
breakfast before he sets out hunting, I 
should like to know ?” 

“O Quekett! Philip does dine with them 
sometimes; it was only last week he re- 
ceived invitations from the Capels and the 
Stewarts.” 

“And what’s the good of that? Gives 
everything, and takes nothing in return. 
And, by the way, is it true, miss, that 
there’s talk about Master Oliver spending 
his Easter here again ?”’ 

“Tm sure I don’t know. 
ter ask Philip, Quekett. I have nothing to 
do with Master Oliver. I dare say it’sa 
mistake. Who told you about it?” 

“That don’t in the least signify; but 
things can’t go on like this, and so 1 shall 
tell the colonel. There are some people 1 
can’t live in the same house with, and 
Master Oliver’s one. And it wont be the 
better for him, I expect, if I have to leave 
through his means.” 

Miss Mordaunt is trembling all over. 

* O Quekett! it will never come to that. 
You know how anxious Philip is to make 


You had bet- 
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you comfortable, or to do anything to 
please you, that — that —is reasonable.” 

“Reasonable, Miss Mordaunt! Well, I 
am not likely to ask anything as is not 
reasonable. I was fifteen years in the ser- 
vice of the colonel’s father, and I came to 
Fen Court, as every one knows, much 
against*my own interests, and only to 
please those as had a sort of claim on me, 
And then to be told that Mr. Philip will 
do anything to please me as is reasonable, 
is rather too much to put up with.” And 
here Mrs. Quekett shows symptoms of 
boiling. 

“O, pray don’t say that, Quekett! I 
dare say my brother never thought of hay- 
ing Master Oliver here; and, if he did, that 
he will put off his visit to a more con- 
venient opportunity.” 

“Well, I hope so, I’m sure; for I’ve no 
wish to see him hanging about here fora 
month. And I think, miss, that if this is 
all you have to say to me, perhaps I'd bet- 
ter be getting up and looking after the 
house matters myself; for I don’t suppose 
there’ll be a bit left in the larder, now 
that the colonel has been feeding a pack of 
wolves at breakfast.”’ 

Miss Mordaunt, making no pretence of 
resentment, flies as though she had been 
ordered to disappear. 

At noon, Mrs. Quekett descends to the 


housekeeper’s room, which—by means of 


furniture cribbed from other apartments, 
hot luncheons and suppers, and friends to 
partake of them whenever she feels dis- 
posed to issue her invitations—is as com- 
fortable and convivial a retreat as any to 
be found in Fen Court. Mrs. Quekett, too, 
presents an appearance quite in accordance 
with the presiding deity of a servant's 
feast. ‘Tall, well-formed and well-dressed, 
with a face that has been handsome, and a 
complexion that is not entirely guiltless of 
aid, she looks fitted to hold a high position 
among menials—and she holds it, a trifle 
too highly. Her dominant overbearing 
temper makes her at once feared and 
hated in the servant's hail, and each do- 
mestic is ready to abuse her behind her 
back, and to rake up old dead scandals, 
which might well be permitted to lie for- 
goiten among the ashes of the ‘past. As 
she enters her sanctum, a dish of stewed 
kidneys aud a glass of stout are placed be- 
fore her, with punctuality; but it is well, 
as she came down stairs, that she did not 
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hear the cook ordering the kitchen-maid 
to take in the “‘ cat’s meat’ without delay. 
Somebody else in the kitchen hears the re- 
mark, however, and laughs—not loudly but 
discordantly—and the harsh sound reaches 
the housekeeper’s ears. 
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‘““Who’s that?” she demands, sharply, 
“Mrs. Cray? Tell her she is to come 
here and speak to me.”’ 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


BY SELGGUR NIWDE. 


Under a cloud, under a cloud, 

Whose silvery lining but serves as shroud— 

The shroud of a hope that forever has 
flown— 

The hope of a joy that can never be 
known— 

And the cloud hangs low and dark to-night, 

Dark as the grave at a funeral rite. 


Under a cloud, under a cloud, [proud, 

Spurned by the rich, and spurned by the 

Spurned by the haughty, and spurned by 
the wise, 

The friends of a day now speak to despise, 

And the friends of a year, to my heart still 
dear, 

AsI meet them, turn round with a laugh 
and a jeer. 

Kent, Ohio, 1873. 


Under a cloud, under a cloud, 

But what care I for the sneers of the crowd, 

While I know in my heart I’m as good as 
they, 

Who, blessed with abundance of fortune, 
can say, 

Be ye poor, get ye hence, come not near 
our bright throng, 

Get you back to your hovel, ’tis there you 
belong? 


Under the cloud by poverty thrown— 

Under the cloud of being unknown— 

Under the cloud of friendless and poor— 

Under a cloud that is hard to endure— 

But no, thank God, not under the cioud 

Of selfish, dishonest, and crafty, and 
proud. 


A BRAZILIAN MARKET AT SUNRISE. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


MORNING in Brazil—a bright clear win- 
ter morning in the beginning of June. At 
my feet, as I stand on the terrace of the 
Castle Hill at Rio, the silent city lies out- 
spread like a map, and from the encircling 
mountains the morning mists roll off like 
the smoke of a battle, as peak after peak 
catches the broadening sunlight, till all 
above and below is one blaze of glory. 
And then, all in a moment, the grand fea- 
tures of the scene start into life; the 
boundless expanse of the smooth sunlit 
bay, where all the navies of the world 
might ride at anchor; the purple islets 
that stud its glittering surface, and the 
forest of masts which bristle in front of 
the town; the gray scowling fortresses 
and dainty little villas, dotted like chess- 
men along the further shore; the grand 
outline of the Serra dos Orgoas looming 
upon the northern horizon; the vast ring 


of purple mountains, rising starkly up 
thousands of feet against the lustrous sky, 
conspicuous among which stand the spear- 
pointed crest of Pedro Bonito and the 
mighty ridge of the Corcovado; the wilder- 
ness of broad white streets, and waving 
woods, and traceried church-towers, and 
smooth green hillsides, and terraced gar- 
dens, and frowning rocks, and, far to the 
eastward, the vast black cone of the ‘ Su- 
gar Loaf” (the Matterhorn of Brazil), to 
the roughness of whose granite surface my 
gashed fingers still bear woeful testimony. 
As yet, even in this land of early rising, 
the great city is very silent and unpeopled ; 
but amid the universal stillness there is an 
appearance of bustle in one spot—the strip 
of neutral ground lying between the har- 
bor and the upper end of the Rua Direita, 
the Oxford Street of Rio de Janeiro, I in- 
stantly recollect the whereabouts of the 
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great market, and recollect, too, that I 
have hitherto given it only a hasty glance 
in passing, and that now is the time to 
atone for my neglect. No sooner said 
than done; I descend the Castle Hill by a 
series of flying leaps from point to point, 
to the manifest amusement of the mulatto 
washerwomen who are drying their linen 
upon the surrounding bushes, traverse a 
network of narrow, dingy, ill-paved alleys, 
the very sight of which carries me back at 
once to Damascus and Jerusalem, and 
emerge upon the broad white wilderness of 
the Largo do Paco, with the tall cande- 
labra-like towers of the chureh on my left, 
the long low front of the quiet little palace 
on my right, and in the foreground a hand- 
ful of soldiers on parade, black men and 
white men alternating in the ranks like a 
half-finished game of chess. 

Abutting upon the further corner of the 
square is a deep quadrangular basin, form- 
ing one of the three great landing-places 
of the town; and along two sides of this 
basin runs a huge vaulted piazza, the rows 
of stalls in front of which, as well as the 
Babel of mingled sounds, which is already 
issuing from within, proclaim it to be the 
great public market of the capital. Halt- 
ing at the corner, I take a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole panorama; and am fain to 
confess to myself that, despite my previous 
admiration of the Stamboul bazar at Con- 
stantinople, the Arab market in Alexan- 
dria, and the *‘ Gostinni Dvor* of St. Pe- 
tersburg, the tableau now before me may 
safely bear comparison with either. Fruits 
such as Covent Garden never dreamed of 
—pyramids of fresh fish, glittering like sil- 
ver in the broadening sunshine—live stock 
in all gradations, from the bristly forest- 
hog to the raiubow-plumaged toucan—a 
ceaseless clatter of sticks and baskets, an 
incessant buzz of chaffering in half the 
tongues of Europe—human curiosities of 
every complexion, from the delicate mez- 
zo-tinto of a round of buttered toast to the 
glossy undiluted blackness of a newly- 
cleaned boot, and arrayed in every variety 
of costume, from a frilled shirt to nothing 
at all—and, in the background, the clear 
glassy water, and the tall slender palms 
of the Isle of Cobras, such is the mis en 
scene. 

Having taken in the general effect of 
the great medley, I begin to survey it in 
detail. To my right lies a broad flat board 


heaped with the daintiest of native fish; 
the luscious “camarao,”’ or giant prawn, 
longer and thicker than a man’s middle 
finger; the tasty flat-fish, slipping over 
each other like packs of cards; the leath- 
ern “ bacalhao”’ (smoked salt fish), look- 
ing very much like a rolled-up copy-book; 
the square-headed turbot, and the jolly 
corpulent garoupa, a true alderman of the 
sea. But among all these, like a privateer 
amid a convoy of merchantmen, figure for- 
midably the forked tail, the under-hung 
jaw, the huge dagger-like back-fin of my 
old acquaintanee the shark. Young shark 
is a delicacy in this part of the world, 
and so, apparently, thinks the portly Bra- 
zilian housekeeper at my elbow (with a 
bunch of keys at her girdle which might 
have suited Bluebeard himself) who is 
chaffering keenly for the ill-omened fish, 
which she at length succeeds in obtaining 
—amid terrible protestations and appeals 
to the saints on the part of the salesman— 
at little more than twenty-five per cent 
above its market value. As her little black 
henchman marches off with his prize, I be- 
think myself of the old West Indian story 
of the negro who, being reproved for break- 
fasting upon such a notorious feeder on 
dead bodies as the Jamaica land-crab, an- 
swered with a grin, ‘‘Ah, massa! land-crab 
eat black man—nebber mind! black man 
eat he!” 

To my left, again, sprawls a stalwart ne- 
gro boatman, with his bare and brawny 
limbs lazily outstretched in the sunshine, 
drinking off the smoking coffee which has 
just been poured out for Lim by a shriv- 
elled old mulatto woman who is sitting 
over a file of cracked cups, and a battered 
metal coffee-pot, at the corner of the piaz- 
za. In the black’s half-shut eyes, and the 
intense relish with which he smacks his 
blubber lips over the thick black decoc- 
tion, you may read the fullness ef enjoy- 
ment after labor. He has been up all 
night, ferrying off passengers to that big 
steamer yonder behind the island, which 
will sail in another hour; and he is now 
taking his morning coffee previous to lying 
down for a good long nap on the warm 
smooth pavement of the quay. 

Further on, as I penetrate deeper into 
the chaos, appears a goodly store of native 
vegetables, whose very names are strange 
to a European ear; the plump smooth- 
cheeked abacato, looking like a pear and 
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tasting like a vanille ice; the delicious 
diabo, a cross between artichoke and veg- 
etable marrow, meriting a better name 
than its Brazilian one, which means, liter- 
ally, ‘“devil;’ the huge knobby yam, 
wearing a shillelagh-like appearance, which 
draws a grin of friendly recognition from a 
passing Irishman; the mamao, a kind of 
expurgated ginger, with all the richness 
and none of the burning strength; and 
others besides, too many toname. Min- 
gled with these are numbers of old ac- 
quaintances — the furry cocoa-nut, the 
round-waistcoated melon, the red-coated 
tomato, the sleek Tangerine orange, the 
writhing cucumber and the odorous garlic 
—a catalogue that might have tasked 
Homer himself. For these there is a brisk 
demand; and the whirl of black faces and 
white jackets, gaping bags and huge tub- 
like baskets, together with the shrill cackle 
of bargaining that resounds on every side, 
are enough to make one’s head reel. To 
the right, two basket-bearers have just 
come into collision and upset their loads, 
the vegetables rolling off in every direction 
with an eager joyful alacrity, as if rejoic- 
ing at their escape, while the injured Sam- 
bos shriek and caper amid the ruin like a 
couple of lunatic sweeps. To the left, an 
old woman and her stall capsize simulta- 
neously, and the poor creature squeals pit- 
eously beneath an avalanche of yams and 
water-mnelons, amid roars of laughter from 
the unsympathetic bystanders. Louder 
and louder grows the uproar, as fresh arri- 
vals pour in every minute; till, at length, 
finding myself in constant peril of being 
struck deaf and crushed to pieces at one 
and the same moment, I am fain to beat a 
retreat to the other side of the market. 

But in this case, as in most others of the 
kind, it is out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. I have barely changed my place 
when I become aware that the din and 
shouting of the human occupants are sud- 
denly reinforced by a mingled clamor of 
Screaming, chattering, grunting, cackling 
and howling, as though all the menageries 
upon earth had broken loose at once. I 
have camped in a tropical forest too often 
not to recognize instantaneously the vari- 
ous Components of the music; and the dif- 
ferent choristers, when I have time to in- 
spect them, make a very picturesque show. 
Here is a* very woebegone-looking “ lion- 
monkey,”’ blending his plaintive little pipe 
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with the deeper growl of his gaunt black 
long-armed neighbor. Overhead, a row of 
parroquets are screeching and chattering, 
as only Brazilian parroquets can screech 
and chatter; while three or four big seri- 
ous-looking gray parrots, in a separate cage 
hard by, are watching them with an air of 
grave disapproval, and ever and anon in- 
terpolating a deep hoarse scream, as if in 
protest against the misbehaviour of their 
congeners. A little further on, a colony 
of ducks, indignant at seeing the turkeys 
next door fed before them, are remounstrat- 
ing with a loudness and fluency worthy of 
a political meeting; while the deep grunts 
of a patriarehal “ porco do mato,”’ or wild 
pig, whgse small deep-set cunning eye 
looks sideways at me through a forest of 
black bristles, form a bass to their clamor- 
ous treble. Far away at the end of the 
line, a group of magnificent toucans, in all 
the splendor of their gorgeous plumage, 
sit in stern silence, like the doomed sena- 
tors of Rome amid the army of Brennus— 
awaiting death with a firmness worthy of a 
better cause. For inthis land of strange 
dishes, where monkey-soup replaces juli- 
enne, and where parrots are made into 
pies instead of pets, neither fur nor feath- 
ers can long remain unscathed. 

If there are fewer purchasers on this 
side of the market, there are more specta- 
tors; and the blending of all nationalities ° 
is im itself a sufficiently curious sight. 
Lean voluble Frenchmen, sallow Spaniards, 
and lithe black-haired Portuguese; gaunt, 
high-cheeked, keen-eyed Yankees; brawny 
English sailors, looking around them with 
that air of grand indulgent contempt char- 
acteristic of the true Briton when among 
those unfortunates whom an inscrutable 
providence has condemned to be foreigners ; 
and, every here and there, a sturdy, fresh- 
colored, helpful-looking man, with the 
light bair and clear blue eye of the Father- 
land—one of those firm, patient, indom- 
itable fellows who are silently transform- 
ing the interior of Brazil, and annexing 
large tracts of uncleared forest, with the 
same vigor and dexterity wherewith their 
leader removed his neighbor’s landmark 
two years ago. 

As the morning wears on, other habitues- 
begin to appear; sallow nerveless men in 
white tunics, looking very much like ci- 
gars wrapped in paper—pudding-faced 
boys, struck with temporary paralysis by 
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the tightness of their unmentionables— 
fat officers, whose projecting swords are 
suggestive of a skewer run through an 
overboiled turkey—fashionable belles blos- 
soming into the extreme plainness of 
youth, and portly matrons rife with all the 
mature ugliness of middle age. In moving 
aside to let the throng pass, I come sud- 
denly upon a lot of mulatto costermongers 
with their baskets beside them, breakfast- 
ing in common from a huge bowl of black 
beans, the cost of the meal being chalked 
upon a little slate which hangs above the 
board. The sight naturally reminds me of 
my own breakfast, and, referring to my 


watch, I am amazed to find that it is al- 
ready past nine o’clock, and not at all 
amazed to find that I am getting very 
hungry. 

‘Pick me out something good, for I’ve 
got a horse’s appetite this morning,’ re- 
mark I, half an hour later, to the smart 
little fellow whom I have chosen from the 
hotel staff as my especial attendant. 

“ Well, then, sir,’”? responds the expatri- 
ated Sam Weller, seizing this tempting 
chance of a bonmot, “ aint my givin’ you 
this ’ere bill o’ fare something like puttin’ 
the carte afore the ’orse ?” 


ST. JOHN. 
BY FABIAN. 


The gray old walls are falling now, the roof fell long ago; 
Through the tall windows’ empty arch the birds dart to and fro; 
The, marble saints lie broken on the worn uneven floor, 

And on the sunken threshold rests the long-unfastened door. 


Yet still one lingers, half surprised, to note some beauty’s trace, 
Which even time and ruin were not able to efface; 

But most around the altar-place the stones look fresh and fair, 
Though nettles spring around its base, and ivy wanders there. 


Above that altar shines a light, though dark be all the sky; 

A soft rich glow, like that which comes when summer sunsets die; 
And, handed down from unknown years, a wondrous tale is told 
About this mystic radiance that floods the air with gold. 


And thus the legend runs: It was upon an Easter day, 

When on the pavement of St. John the people knelt to pray, 

And in their midst a hoary priest, who fourscore years had known, 
Rehearsed the tale of love from noon until the sun went down. 


Then, as he spoke the final words of blessing over all, 

The last bright ray of sunlight on his brow was seen to fall. 

He stood but for a moment, with the halo round his head, 

Then sank before the shrine, and when they raised him he was dead. 


The sunshine faded from the earth, and dark grew all the air, 
But in the church men wondered, as they saw the light still there, 
Gleaming in undimmed lustre; though the night succeeded even, 
It seemed a ray of glory from the open gate of heaven. 


It glows there still, though centuries have passed since first it blessed 
The hallowed spot where one pure soul had entered into rest; 

And so they say that heavenly light will ever rest upon 

The consecrated altar of the old church of St. John. 


Springfield, Iinois, May, 1873. 
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SNOW BIRD: 
— oR, — 
WHITE TREACHERY AND RED REVENGE! 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

“HoPpELESSLY entangled? What non- 
sense 

“Then you are looking at the matter 
from the standpoint that Indian women 
have none of the usual feelings of their 
sex?” 

“T certainly do not give them credit for 
much. How could they have?” 

“You do them injustice. I have lived 


among them for many years, and know 
that they love as deeply as they hate.” 
“Pshaw! I have seen many deserted 
since I came here—left by their husbands, 
if you call such things marriages—and 
never a single word of complaint.” 
“And from that you argue want of feel- 


ing? If you knew them better, you would 
see that it is simply the effects of training 
and their reticent nature. They are liter- 
ally born to suffer, and because they do 
not utter loud complainings, as do their 
white-skinned sisters, is no reason that the 
arrow may not be as deeply buried in their 
hearts.” 

“Tcannot think so. Their savage na- 
tures are more like stocks and stones.” 

* You will alter your opinion some day, 
or I shall be very strangely disappointed. 
Besides, it is dangerous pastime. Are you 
not aware that the Indians have followed 
and murdered—if you choose so harsh a 
term in their case, when in your own you 
would call it justice—murdered more than 


one white man who, they have ascertained, _ 


was leaving wife and children ?”’ 

“It might have been so once, but they 
are entirely bowed down and abject now.” 

“We have not as yet got our feet upon 
their necks as firmly and securely as we 
suppose. Your true Indian is never con- 
quered—never will be while life remains. 
The fires of revenge may burn low and 
smoulder, but will blaze up and burn 
brightly when it is the least expected. 
Here is an old hunter and trapper who has 
passed his life in association with them. 
Let us ask him.” 


The old man paused as his name was 
called, lowered the butt of his long and 
heavy rifle upon the ground, clasped his 
hands over the muzzle, rested his chin up- 
on them, and after having the matter at 
issue fully explained, looked scrutinizingly 
from one to the other of the disputants, 
and replied, slowly: 

“Ther kurnal be right. Ther natur of 
ther red man are pooty much the same as 
er bar. As long as yer fondle and smooth 
him ther right way, yer may be pooty sartin 
of safety. But rub ergin ther grain, and 
all yer may have done berfore is wiped out 
jest as quick as a flash of lightnin’. Thar’s 
somethin’ of the wild cat, tew, in ’em.”’ 

“ How so?” 

“Wal, yer may think yer all right, but 
ther blessed minit yer take yer eyes off of 
em, they are at yer tooth and nails. Man 
and boy, I’ve bin among them fer nigh 
onter sixty winters, and I know I speak 
ther truth.” 

*So do I,” answered the elder of the 
men, and the one whom the trapper had 
called colonel. ‘And how about taking a 
squaw for wife and then deserting her ?”’ 

“Tt ar’ cowardly and raskally!’ And 
the face of the honest old man flushed 
with feeling even to the roots of his white 
hair. ‘I’ve seen it done ergin and ergin, 
and never knew any good to come on it. 
And how could thar? It may not be ergin 
ther laws of the pale-face, but it ar’ ergin 
those of ther good Lord.” 

“‘And the Indians often revenge it?” 

“Yes, and bitterly. It has bin ther dig- 
gin’ of ther grave of more’n one likely 
young hunter I knowed, and I couldn’t 
raise my hand to rervenge his death, be- 
case he desarved it. And wouldn’t Ido 
ther same thing? Wouldn’t you, kurnal ? 
Supposin’ some feller should come and 
steal away ther heart of yer darter, and 
arter livin’ with her fer er year or two, and 
mayhap havin’ children, should try and 
steal away like a thief in ther night, 
wouldn’t you send er bullet arter him, fer 
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er dorg, and put an end ter his life-trail? 
I'd do it ef it war ther very last shot I ever 
fired.””, And he again shouldered his rifle 
and continued upon his way. 

“ What do you think of such testimony ?”’ 
asked the colonel, when the trapper had 
proceeded out of hearing distance. 

“Simply that he has lived so long with 
the Indians that his feelings have beceme 
moulded by theirs; and most probably he 
has or has had a squaw wife.” 

“You are mistaken in that particular. 
But I had hoped you would have thought 
more seriously of what he said, and there 
is particular reason why you should do so 
in this case.” 

“T do not conceive of any.” 

“Snow Bird was the daughter of a great 
chief. Her father was accidentally killed 
while assisting about the fort, and her 
mother died soon after, it is said of grief. 
The girl thus doubly orphaned received a 
sort of quasi adoption by our people, even 
while residing with her own. She has 
always been cared for by both—been 
petted by the wives of the officers, educat- 
ed up to a certain point, and, as you have 
noticed, her dress partakes of the charac- 
teristics of both races, and is strikingly in 
keeping with her uncommon beauty, for 
one of such parentage.” 

“And her skin lighter.’’ 

“It was that which caused her to receive 
her poetic name. And now, my dear boy, 
I beg of you to give up trying to win her 
affections. It must certainly result un- 
pleasautly, even if not disastrously, to one 
or beth.”’ 

“Well, I’ll see.’’ And he walked away 
whistling. 

Colonel Gray but little liked the tenor of 
the conversation he had had with his lieu- 
tenant. He was, however, powerless to do 
more than advise. Loyd Edwards was a 
particular friend, even protege of those 
high in authority, had a ** sweet will” of 
his own, was without parental control, was 
possessed of means, and claimed the right 
to do pretty much as he pleased. Certainly 
his commanding officer had no control over 
the affairs of his heart as long as they did 
not conflict with duty. But he had seen 
with regret that the Indian girl was becom- 
ing enraptured of Edwards—knew that 
there could be but one result to such a 
misalliance, and had hoped the good sense 
of the lieutenant would lead him to see the 


matter in the right light, and act wisely. 
It had been a very delicate task for him 
even to mention the subject; he had done 
all he could, and nothing remained but to 
hope for the best. 

But Loyd Edwards gave no heed to his 
colonel’s words—nothing for the pro- 
nounced opinion of the «ld trapper, even 
though he could not deny that he had pos- 
sessed the best possible opportunities to 
judge. Deprived of other female society 
he had sought that of the young squaw, at 
first merely for pastime, to while away an 
idle hour, and without a thought of any- 
thing serious coming of it. But by degrees 
he became interested, and at length a feel- 
ing that, though not actual love, yet bor- 
dered upon it, began to take hold of him, 
and he resolved to win her—to make her 
his wife after the heartless fashion of the 
frontier, never pausing to think that some 
day (and he could not tell when) he would 
be transferred to another post, perhaps in- 
to civilization, where he would be ashamed 
to take her. 

The conversation he had just held had 
opened his eyes more fully than ever be- 
fore upon the subject. But sheltering him- 
self behind the argument that her race 
were lacking in feeling—that after the de- 
parture of their white husbands they took 
up with an Indian one, and apparently 
lived on happily as before, he determined 
to carry out his plans, even then daring to 
call himself honorable! 

He had been upon his way to meet the 
Indian girl when he had crossed the path 
of the colonel, and been stopped by him. 
Now he again resumed his walk, sauntered 
out of the pickets, and strolled along to the 
bank of the river, where he knew he would 
be certain to find Snow Bird waiting for 
him just before the going down of the sun. 

An opening in the bushes revealed her 
to him, as she sat rocking in her canoe, be- 
fore she saw him, and he paused for a few 
moments to watch her movements as she 
touched the water with her paddle to keep 
the light bark from drifting downward 
with the current. Never had she appeared 
to him so beautiful or graceful as then. 
Evidently she had dressed herself with ex- 
ceeding care (as girls will do for their 
lovers), and having caught many of the 
arts from the white women she had met at 
the fort at various times, she had repro- 
duced them with remarkable good taste. 
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Snow 


Her dress (as the colonel had said) was 
hybrid—part savage, part civilized—and 
set off her tall agile figure to the greatest 
advantage. It was composed of snowy 
doeskin and brilliant “‘squaw cloth,” her 
leggings and moccasins, and the girdle that 
confined her robes, were elaborately em- 
broidered with glittering wampum, and 
her intensely black hair had been manipu- 
lated with exceeding care, the long braids 
being interwoven with the crimson feath- 
ers of the flamingo and the gorgeous 
flowers of the Indian pink. Her face 
lacked the disfiguring marks of the nomad 
children of the forest and prairie, and her 
feet and hands were wonderfully petite for 
one who had lived an out-of-door life, and 
whose limbs and arms were rounded and 
perfect in their proportions. 

Never could there have been found a 
more attractive picture of still life than 
was presented to the eyes of the young 
lieutenant. Everything was in keeping. 
The silently ebbing river, the seftly bend- 
ing branehes, the clear blue sky above, the 
hushed breath of the wind, the glories of 
the sinking sun, the scarcely rocking canoe 
that rested as lightly as a feather on the 
glassy depths beneath, and the beautiful 
squaw, with her black eyes brilliant with 
anticipation, and her red lips just parted 
so as to reveal the line of regular and white 
teeth. 

Fora moment the scene made an im- 
pression upon the looker-on, and con- 
science awoke within him. The picture 
was one of innocence and unalloyed hap- 
piness. The werds of the colonel, the ear- 
nest ones of the trapper, came with the 
strength and swiftness of lightning to his 
brain. He felt that he was acting a part 
of the most shameful treachery, and he 
half turned about with the determination 
of leaving her alone, and in the future 
weaning her heart from him. 

But at that instant she made the discov- 
ery of his presence, and the light in her 
eyes became still brighter, the rich blood 
flushed the pale bronze of her cheeks, 
throat and brow, she whirled the canoe 
towards the bank, held it for him to take a 
seat within, and in another instant they 


were gliding down the river—both to meet 
their fate! 
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CHAPTER II. 


GIVING away entirely to the impulses of 
the moment, Loyd Edwards made love to 
the Indian girl far more warmly than he 
had ever done before. Conscience was 
entirely crushed, the warnings he had re- 
ceived, the unknown future all ignored. 
Every thought and feeling was concen- 
trated in the dream of the present, and he 
was even foolish enough to fancy that it 
would always be thus, that there would 
never come a time when he would be 
ashamed of her whom he was endeavoring 
to perssade to become his wife. 

A few hours previously she would have 
thrown herself into his arms and gladly 
yielded to his caresses, have drank to the 
very bottom the cup of love that was held 
to her lips, believing there were no thorns 
hidden within the glorious roses that 
fringed the brim. But she, too, had been 
warned by those of her race and sex who 
had passed through the dark shadows and 
trials, and though she did not doubt the 
affection pledged by Edwards, yet when 
they were landed, and had seated them- 
selves beyond all prying eyes and keenly 
listening ears, she questioned as to wheth- 
er his faith would stand the test of years. 

“ Will the pale warrior,” she asked, in a 
voice as low and plaintive as the notes of a 
wood-pigeon, ‘‘ travel the trail of life with 
Snow Bird until the Manitou of death calls. 
to one of them ?” 

“Certainly. What should put other 
ideas in your head, my pretty bird?’ he 
answered, attempting to circle her waist 
with his arm and draw her nearer to him. 

“His race are not always true. Their 
tongues are as sweet as the voice of the 
bluebird after the long moons of ice and 
snow, when they first talk to the daughters. 
of the red man. But when they grow tired 
of them they turn their backs upon the 
wigwams, and the poor wife never sees. 
them again.” 

“And because one, or even more have 
done this, is no good reason why all 
should. There are black-hearted ones. 
among all people.” 

“And yours is white and unspotted ? 
Your tongue does not travel a trail so 
crooked that the serpent’s is straight 
when compared to it?’ And she fastened 
her eyes upon his in a manner that caused 
him much uneasiness. 

He saw in the depths of her own that. 
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other passions beside that of love slum- 
bered there; that soft as they were when 
in repose, yet it would require little to 
change the current, and that, if aroused, 
vindictive and dangerous light would be 
rayed out—that the doe would change into 
the tigress, and the little hand be not slow 
to work out revenge for real or fancied in- 
sult or wrong. But he was without fear 
then, no matter what might happen in the 
days to come, for his power was almost ab- 
solute over her. Concealing, therefore, 
his true feelings, he answered, gayly: 

* You are in a strange mood this even- 
ing, Bird. One would think you did not 
love me.”’ 

“ Then their thoughts would be as false 
as the song of the cuckoo,” she replied, 
with marked feeling. ‘I love you almost 
better than the good Spirit, and it is this 
love that makes me tremble for the future. 
Should I become your wife, and you should 
leave me—I would die!” 

She bent down her head upon the clasped 
hands that had fallen into her lap, and the 
shudder that convulsed her frame told how 
deep and lasting an abiding-place he held 
within her heart. 

Then, encountering but little of resist- 
ance, he put his arm around her lithe 
form, drew her very close to him, and 
whispered : 

** You must not torture yourself, Bird, 
with things that can never happen. You 
know I love you, and—’”’ 

“Do you?” she questioned, suddenly, 
raising up her head and again fastening 
her eyes upon his face. 

“If I did not, why should I be here ?”’ 

“And when many winters have rolled 
away, and the little of beauty that belongs 
to the daughter of the red man has faded, 
will not your love grow cold ?”’ 

“* Why should it any more than if I had 
married a girl from among my own 
people ?” 

**Many a one whose skin is like yours is 
ashamed to own a squaw for wife.”’ 

“The more fools they!’ he blurted out; 
for her words were to him as a sharp ar- 
row, and struck the very target of his 
pride. 

“And if the Snow Bird gives to you her 
heart, and the great chief of the pale- 
faces should bid you go to another war 
wigwam, would you take me with you?” 

“* What else should I do?” he answered, 
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evasively; and determined not to commit 
himself by any pledge of the tongue, how- 
ever much he might do so by acts. Such 
a strange paradox is what men call honor! 

**Even should it be where the villages of 
his people are large as the prairie, and the 
fires so many that the smoke clouds the 
sun? Would he take her with him there, 
and still be fond and proud of her, and 
make her happy ?” 

** There is no probability of such a thing, 
Bird. Here I am, and here I intend to re- 
main. Very likely I may yet be command- 
ant of the post some day. For more strange 
things have happened.” 

**She could see him die,’”’ mu*mured the 
girl, as if talking to herself, ‘‘ when the 
Manitou of war was abroad—die fighting 
as a warrior should—but if he was to go 
away and leave me, it would be death.” 

“Come, Bird, don’t let us talk any more 
upon this dismal subject. Clear the tears 
from your eyes and sorrow from your face. 
This is not welcoming me as a girl should 
her lover.” 

**Snow Bird would be very happy, but 
clouds will come to her heart.’ 

“Somebody has been filling your ear 
with this nonsense.”’ 

“There is more than one squaw in the 
wigwams who has been deserted, and 
when asked where are the fathers of their 
children, they cannot tell.’’ 

“And they have been talking to you? I 
wish they would mind their own business. 
But if you love me as you say you will, 
give no heed to their croaking. If you do 
not trust me, you cannot love me.”’ 

It was taking an unfair and cowardly ad- 
vantage, and so unequal a struggle could 
not last long. His stronger organization, 
his education and experience in the world, 
were more than she could cope with, and 
it was not very long before she yielded to 
his caresses, and he had brought back a 
smile to her lips and alight to her eye. It 
was true that upon subsequent occasions 
she hinted at the subject, but he instantly 
quieted her by pretending to be angry; and 
she buried her fears within her own breast 
—accepted any burden the future might 
impose, and gloried in the love of the 
white-faced warrior, notwithstanding the 
predictions of evil from her sister sqyuaws 
and the elders of the tribe.. 

In due time Edwards and the young 
squaw were married—if the farce of an 
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Indian betrothal can be called by so holy a 
name—married just as he wished. He 
overruled her desire to have the ceremony 
performed by the “‘ Medicine of the Soul,” 
as she poetically termed the minister, and 
taking advantage of his temporary absence 
from the fort, he bound her to him ina 
manner that placed neither the fetters of 
law nor religion upon him. Yet they were 
strong bonds to her, though to him no 
more than gossamer. 

But he soon found that he had lost caste. 
Though the other officers were forced by 
duty to associate with him, their wives 
were not with his. As a girl, they had 
tolerated her visits to the fort, even no- 
ticed her dark beauty, yet they would 
none of her society. It was asking alto- 
gether too much for them to place one of 
an inferior and despised race upon an 
equality—to eat at the same board, to fig- 
uratively drink from the same cup, and 
concealing his chagrin, he made the inno- 
cent and trusting Snow Bird believe that it 
was from choice he had a little cabin 
erected just outside of the wall of pickets, 
so as to be more alone with her than was 
possible in the close quarters of the crowd- 
ed fort. 

“The wife of one warrior,” she said, 
proudly, “‘ has aright in the wigwam where 
the others sit, even as he has to a place by 
the council fire.’’ 

“That is so, my pretty Bird. But the 
fact is this: all the rest of the women are 
jealous of you because you are so much 
younger and more handsome. Of course 
you have a right there, and no one would 
make the slightest objection. And I would 
take you did I not know you would be 
much more happy away from the restraint.” 

The praise of her beauty, the statement 
that the others were jealous, was a cunning 
thought, and did very much to quiet her. 
But in fact she was thinking far more of 
him than herself—would have revenged 
such a slight far sooner then one levelled 
against her own pride, and as he took care 
to pass every possible hour with her, she 
accepted the situation, and studied hard to. 
perfect herself in all wifely duties that 
would tend to his comfort or pleasure. 

But the yoke grew more heavy day by 
day to Loyd Edwards. Long before the 
usual time of a honeymoon had passed the 
little of affection he had died out, and he 
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cursed himself for his folly. The glamour, to return one evening with the scouting 
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of the thing had utterly vanished, and 
nothing but the stern naked reality re- 
mained. He saw that he was pitied by his 
brother officers, and that galled him more 
than open insult could have possibly done. 
The latter he might have revenged, the 
former he was forced to meekly endure. 
It was consequently with feelings of joy 
that he listened to the colonel when he 
proposed an exchange. 

“I did all I could, my boy,” said the 
kind-hearted old man, “‘tosave you. Now, 
for I am not one of the kind who are for- 
ever harping upon the past, the only thing 
is to get out of the scrape as well as you 
can. I’m sorry for both you and Snow 
Bird, and we must let her down as gently 
as possible. The longer you remain the 
worse it will be for both. If you agree 
with me, I will give you leave of absence, 
and you can easily get transferred.”’ 

“A thousand thanks, colonel. Great 
Heaven, what a mad headstrong fool I have 
been! But how am I to get away ?” 

“It isn’t the most easy thing in the 
world, for the eyes of Snow Bird are as 
sharp as those of a lynx, and the entire 
trive are watching you. However, I think 
Ican manage it. You must get her accus- 
tomed to your absence by degrees, or the 
poor thing may break her heart. To ac- 
complish this I’]] institute a series of scout- 
ing expeditions, giving you the command, 
and when the suspicions of the Indians 
have become lulled, you can go—but not 
return. Do you understand ?” 

“Certainly. But Snow Bird? What is 
to become of her?’ And for perhaps the 
first time a thrill of pity shot through his 
heart. 

** You have means—can spare her a few 
hundreds, and I'll issue rations, if neces- 
sary, until she can get some Indian hus- 
band to keep her supplied in venison and 
such things. Yes, thatisall straight. No, 
there is one thing more. When you have 
made up your mind to leave let me know 
quietly, and I will have the old hunter 
make one of the party, and guide you in 
safety to civilization. If you did not have 
some one like him to take care of you and 
blind the eyes of the Indians, it wouldn’t 
be very long before your scalp would be 
hanging in some dirty wigwam.” 

The plan was carried out. In less than 
a month the lieutenant and hunter failed 
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party (they had gone with them as far as 
possible), and the trusting Indian wife was 
deserted. 


CHAPTER III. 


Unper the skillful guidance of the old 
hunter, the fugitive lieutenant (though 
followed fast and far by the revengeful 
Indians) reached the settlements in safety. 

A few months later he received a letter 
from his friend the colonel, informing him 
that Snow Bird, though at first sorrowing 
deeply for him, had apparently become 
resigned, and was living in the little cabin 
he had caused to be erected, in plenty 
(thanks to the provision he had made for 
her), and was occupied in weaving baskets 
and making moccasins, for which she found 
areadysale. She had received many offers 
of marriage (for she was wealthy according 
to the estimate of the red lovers), but 
steadily declined them. 

This was the last Edwards heard—almost 
thought of her. He salved his conscience 
by the recollection of the money and gifts 
he had caused to be bestowed upon her 
after his departure, and soon she was en- 
tirely blotted out from his life, or remem- 
bered dimly as some fantastic dream. 

This grew to be still more the case when 
he received another appointment im a dis- 
tant part of the country, and which, though 
upon the frontier, was hundreds of miles 
away, and in a pleasant village where soci- 
ety was both plenty and gay. Fond of 
ladies’ company, handsome, a dashing 
soldier, with wealth at his command, he 
rapidly became a favorite, and many a 
beauty sighed to captivate the gallant son 
of Mars. 


For a time he appeared content to roam 
beelike and sip the honey from every 
flower, and it might have been that the 
bitter episode of his former life checked 
his enthusiasm, made him more difficult to 
please and careful how he became entan- 


gled. Yet such an ardent nature could 
not very long resist the charms of the op- 
posite sex, and he at last loved truthfully 
and deeply, feeling, if he could have real- 


ized the fact, as the poor Indian girl did 
when she made him the god of her 
idolatry. 


And how different the wooing! It was 
an entire giving up of self to the,fair girl 
whom he wished to make his ‘wife—an 
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entire yielding to her wishes, a seeking to 
please her in all things. It appeared as if 
the nature of the man had changed, and 
he trembled when he thought she might 
never become his own. 

It was strange, too, that he won her 
promise to make him happy under very 
much the same circumstances as when he 
had won his forest bride. It was on a sim- 
ilar glorious evening, when they had been 
sailing upon the waters of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, listening to the sweet singing of 
the wild birds, and watching the dying 
sunrays as they tinged Jeaf, and flower, and 
wave, with glories of crimson, and gold, 
and purple. 

There was, indeed, very much to remind 
him of his former love-making, and as he 
clasped the blushing girl to his breast, as 
she whispered the dearest sweetest word 
that ever comes to the ears of man, he 
thought he saw a dark, sorrowful, and yet 
revengeful face peeping out at him from 
the bushes, and he could scarcely control 
himself. But it must have been simply the 
working of a diseased imagination. Yet 
the girl noticed the slight tremor that agi- 
tated his frame, the sudden pallor of cheek 
and brow, and asked, almost tearfully: 

‘*What is the matter, Loyd ?” 

“‘No—nothing,” he stammered, becom- 
ing crimson as swiftly as he had pale. “Is 
is nothing but a slight spasm of the 
heart.” 

His words were far more truthful than 
he had any idea of, for it was a poetical 
(even if nothing more) retribution for what 
he had caused another and a true heart to: 
suffer. 

“Nothing but a slight heart spasm,” 
he repeated. “It is over—entirely gone 
now.” 

*“*O, yeur looks terrified me so much!” 
And the newly-awakened love trembled 
for the future. 

“Think no more of it, my darling.” 

“ But if you should be lost to me?” 


“No fears on that account.” And his: 

. light though forced laugh did very much to: 

reassure her. ‘‘And now, my dear Bessie, 

what can I do—what say to thank you for 

the promise you have just given me, for 
your love ?” 


Ah! you who have already passed 
through the honeyed scenes of betrothal— 

* you who have not, some day will know of 
the scene that followed—one even too sa- 
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cred for mortal eyes, one that should be 
seen alone by the angels! 

They were very happy when they returned 

homeward in the soft moonlight, very hap- 
py during the few weeks that preceded the 
wedding, very happy when the marriage 
fetters had been riveted. And so were 
the months that followed. The young and 
beautiful wife had no fears save that her 
husband might be called away to the dan- 
gerous and stirring scenes of war. Yet 
that was a scarcely to be seen speck in the 
distance. White-winged peace was brood- 
ing over the entire length and breadth of the 
land, and there was nothing to sully or bid 
defiance to stripe or star. And her hus- 
band was even more happy, and contented, 
and blessed, if such a thing could be, than 
she. His dream was realized to the full. 
Everything of earthly bliss appeared to be 
his portion—there was nothing left to 
erave. Yes—one thing. 

When the forests were again clothed in 
their brilliant robes, when autumn had 
come trailing its garments over the earth 
edged with crimson and fretted with fire, 
then came also the last longing of his heart, 
a bright-eyed babe, and his cup of happi- 
ness was filled and running over. It was 
another bond that drew the husband and 
wife still more closely together, and their 
united affection was concentrated on their 
beautiful boy. 

The months passed fleet-footed to them. 
They never tired of watching the growth 
of their child, his little intelligent face, his 
sweet baby ways, and weaving for him a 
brilliant future. With the physique of his 
father, and the beauty of his mother, 
though a thought more pronounced, as 
became his sex, with the dark liquid eyes 
of the one, and the soft curling hair of the 
other, he gave promise of making such a 
man as they might indeed be proud of, es- 
pecially as nothing would remain undone 
as regarded mental training. 

The months faded into a year—another 
and still another, and at three the child 


showed clearly those traits that, would be 
the governing ones at a riper age, and en- 
twined himself still more closely around 


the parental hearts. Then he indeed be- 
came their idol (no other child having 
stepped between), and asleep or awake 
was ever an object of solicitude and, 
tenderness. on 


“If anything should happen to our boy,” 
17 


Snow Bird. 


said the fond mother, as they sat together 

after he had been put to bed, and was 

sleeping such sleep and dreaming such 
pure dreams as never come to us again 
after we have turned our backs upon child- 
hood and its innocent pleasures, ‘I believe 
it would kill me.” 

‘*What can happen, Bessie,” he asked, 
“save the ordinary ills to which all hu- 
manity is heir? And against them he 
shall be more than guarded.” 

“ Nothing that I am aware of, and yet I 
sometimes feel as if the shadow of a dark 
future was hanging over him—as if he was 
to be torn from our sheltering arms.” 

“Tt is only your excessive mother-love 
that prompts such dismal feelings. You 
are nervous on the subject, though I pre- 
sume that is natural. There is but one 
accident that can come to him—” 

“And that is death! May God long keep 
him from it,” she replied, with a shudder. 

“‘Amen to that, with all my heart.’’ 

It was when spring was just entering into 
summer, and the south wind lured them 
to sit with open windows and without a 
light; the moon and stars gave a suffi- 
ciency, and they enjoyed the twilight from 
which they had long been forbidden by the 
harsh blasts of winter. But more than 
once the mother had started from the side 
of her husband to see that her darling was 
slumbering undisturbed. The slightest 
noise summoned her to his little bedside, 
pale with anxiety, and with a wildly flutter- 
ing heart. 

would appear, wife,” said Edwards, 
as she returned after one of the periodieal 
visits, ‘‘ as if you divined coming evil.” 

“TI do not know—cannot tell,” she re- 
plied, laying her hand softly upon his arm,, 
“what is the matter with me to-night. 
Every sound startles me. I do not remem- 
ber to ever have been so before.”’ 

*““Are you ill?” And he looked with 
the eyes of earnest affection into her face. 

“No, only nervous. There! Did you 
hear that?” 


“It is nothing but the fluttering of the 


curtains at the window. I think the wind 
is rising.”’ 


“But our darling? I fancied 1 heard a 
sob,’’ 

“You must control your feelings, or you 
will in reality be ill, Bessie. Come, sit 


“down and try and banish such idle thoughts 


from your mind.”’ 
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She complied with his request, and by 
light and agreeable conversation he en- 
deavored to calm her. But it was some 
time before he could doso. The keenly 
vibrating strings of a mother’s heart are 
not easily set at rest. By degrees, how- 
ever, he succeeded, and after an hour the 
burden was lifted from her soul, and she 
could almost smile at her recent timidity. 

“You were right, Loyd,”’ she said, when 
the subject was mentioned again. ‘‘ What 
could happen to our dear boy ?” 

Bold words, but they instantly quickened 
again her fears. She slid gently from her 
husband’s embracing arm, and hurried in- 
to the adjoining room—was gone but an 
instant, and then her wild agonized shriek 
rang through the house. 

*O my God, he is gone—some one has 
stolen him!’ 

With a face like death her husband 
sprang to her side, though not in time to 
catch her as she fell fainting to the floor. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he lighted 
a lamp and called for assistance. The 
eoverings of the bed were found thrown 
back, the place the little sleeper had occu- 
pied cold, proving that his removal had 
been accomplished some time previously. 

A little scrap of paper caught the eyes of 


the wretched father; he glanced at it, 
thrust it into his bosom, and no one ever 
heard from his lips the words that had 
been traced upon it by an unskilled and 
uneducated hand, but they were forever. 
more burned upon his brain and heart, 
They told him the terrible secret that he 
had a son also born to him in the wilder. 
ness, that it was dead, that the living one 
had been stolen to take its place, and would 
be trained to utterly hate, despise, and 
leave no stone unturned to avenge the 
wrongs of Snow Bird upon the pale-faces! 

Time and other children dried the tears 
and brought something of comfort to the 
heart of the at first distracted white moth- 
er. Of the fate of her firstborn she never 
knew. The father could never gain the 
slightest clue to it, though his search con- 
tinued for many years. But when he was 
growing old, he heard from hunters who 
came from far away that the mest desper- 
ate, revengeful and bloodthirsty of all the 
Indian chieftains they met had a white 
skin, dark eyes, and curling hair—heand 
and knew (ay, and carried the skeleton 
around in his heart to the day of his death) 
that it was his son, and that the wrongs he 
had inflicted upon Snow Bird had been 
most bitterly avenged ! 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


BY CORA CHESTER. 


Bert CARROLL and Tom Sylvester sat 
together on the veranda of the Surf House 
and watched the waves dashing upon the 
beach, and the few promenaders out in the 
early hours of the afternoon. Both were 
smoking, and wore that air of perfect con- 
tent and contempt for all things earthly 
‘that young gentlemen affect upon such oc- 
casions. 

“TI say, Bert,’? broke in Tom, at last, 
“you iook like a Norse god in all that 
smoke. Come down from the clouds for 
afew moments aud amuse a poor fellow 
who has been talked to death since last 
evening by the feminine frivolity of this 
place. Rather pleasant quarters, after the 
classic shades of Wall Street and the 
*Change, eh, old boy?” 

Bert smiled an indulgent lazy smile 
through his bulwark of tobacco clouds, 
but said nothing. His gaze rested upon 


two ladies, evidently new arrivals, stand- 
ing on the beach below them. With his 
quick artistic eye he noted that both were 
what his set denominated ‘ stylish,” and 
one was exceedingly beautiful. 

Tom was not long in making the same 
discovery. 

“TI declare, Bert, those are the two la- 
dies old Van Loom was talking about iu 
the office to-day. I saw their names regis 
tered, and he informed me of their social 
status. That dark-eyed houri is an heiress, 
rich as Croesus, and beautiful as an angel; 
but you needn’t look that way, Bert, forl 
fancy I've made an impression already.” 

He laughed in an easy self-satisfied man- 
ner, and stroked his long yellow mustache 
complacently, at the same time making 
mental comparison between his friend’s 
@ppearance and his own, rather derogatory 
to Bert, if the truth were known. 
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A Lost Opportunity. 


‘Who is the other lady—the tall one in 
white ?” 

“0, she is a nobody,” laughed Tom; 
“has aromantic attachment for the petite 
beauty in pink. Good thing for her; rich 
friends are mighty convenient at times. 
Pity we haven’t more of them, Bert.”’ 

“A nobody,” repeated Bert, reflectively, 
as he gave, what he never bestowed upon 
many women, a second glance at the pale 
spirituelle face, whose owner was gazing 
out at the vast expanse of water as if the 
ocean in its grandeur was a revelation to 
her. ‘1 think, Tom, this must be a case 
of mistaken nonentity. If ever I saw ge- 
nius written upon any woman’s face, it is 
there.” 

“ Well, I don’t know much about genius 
and all that sort of thing. Rather out of 
my line, you know, and nota bit becom- 
ing ina woman. Why, you could tell she 
was poor by her dress, plain white muslin, 
and not am ornament worth looking at. 
Now Miss Seroni’s costume pleases me. 
Pink is so becoming to dark beauties, and 
that train makes ker small figare appear 
almost stately.’ 

Later in the evening Bert Carroll came 
upon Tom making himself agreeable to 
both ladies. Introductions were ex- 
changed, but Bert, after his manner, 
leaned against the pillar of the veranda 
and watched his new acquaintances close- 
ly, while he said little himself. , 

Blanche Seroni’s beautiful face was ra- 
diant with mischief and pleased vanity as 
Tom whispered sweet flattery in her ear. 
Bert read her at once: 

“A vain, loving little woman, constant if 
once in love, but shallow and sparkling as 
a brook,” was his soliloquy. 

What he read in Lynne Mortimer’s face 
caused pity for her and contempt for Tom 
to shine in his eyes. 

Tom bent over her with tender solicitude, 
and murmuring something about the damp- 
ness of the evening, drew her shawl more 
closely around her. 

His words were nothing, but the tender 
significant glance spoke volumes. 

Bert thought he saw more than a passing 
interest in Miss Mortimer’s blue eyes, but 
he dismissed the idea as foolish when he 
remembered the shortness of their ac- 
quaintance. 

“Come, Tom,’ he exclaimed, wit! a 
laugh, “you are monopolizing the fair 
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ones, as usual, and I mean to put in my 
claim. Miss Mortimer, do you dance? 
The music has commenced, I think.” 

Lynne took his arm and they walked to 
the ballroom, but neither being enthusias- 
tic dancers, they soon deserted the floor 
for a promenade on the veranda. Before 
the evening was over Bert was astonished 
at the wit and intelligence of the girl be- 
side him; and as they laughed and chatted 
together he did not envy Tom the posses- 
sion of the beautiful heiress. 

Days passed away, and Tom’s attentions 
were so equally divided between the two 
ladies, that even Bert was puzzled. 

He stopped his friend one afternoon on 
the beach: . 

“Tsay, Tom, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Which one is it? You must 
have a preference, you know, for the ladies 
might object to accompanying you to 
Utah.” 

Tom drew his tall figure to its fullest 
height, and stroked his mustache with one 
white hand. Bert doubted whether any 
passion could be stronger than the love of 
self in the man before him. 


“*O, I could be happy with either, 
Were Vother dear charmer away !’” 


laughed Tom. “ But seriously, old chap, 
you take one by storm with that fierce 
manner of yours. I feel confidential to- 
day, however, and don’t mind telling you 
my plans. I mean to marry Miss Seroni, 
but in order to win, one mustn’t be too de- 
voted. Miss Mortimer is really a nice girl, 
and serves my purpose excellently. When 
Blanche gets jealous, then it is time for 
me to speak.”’ 

“And in the meantime it matters little 
what Miss Mortimer’s feelings are!’ ex- 
claimed Bert, fiercely. ‘‘ Why, Tom Syl- 
vester, you are a confounded villain!” 

Tom drew back a little from the white 
face and contemptuous glance of Bert. 

‘*Why—aw—you see, old fellow, it is 
only for amusement, after all. Lynne will 
soon get over it, poor child! I suppose she 
does fancy me—and, confound it! if she 
only had the money, I would go in and 
win. I have been fighting against it, Bert, 
and have tried to believe that I am dead in 
love with Miss Seroni; but it is no go. 
Lynne Mortimer, with her splendid eyes, 
has captured me entirely! If ever I was in 
love in my life, it is with her.” 
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“Thank God, she hasn’t the money, 
then!’ ejaculated Bert, fervently. Tom, 
you do net know what real love is. Such 
a lady as Miss Mortimer is too good for any 
man living—more shame to our sex! Miss 
Seroni is better suited to your nature, I 
should say, so win her, if you can.” 

“Tf I can!’ repeated Tom, scornfully. 
“Why, I can have her at a moment’s no- 
tice, or Lynne, either, for that matter.” 

Bert left him in disgust. He winced at 
the light manner in which Lynne Morti- 
mer had been spoken of, for in this short 
month he had all unconsciously given his 
love to this quiet, proud girl of whom he 
knew nothing. 

Tom passed on in the gathering twilight. 
Doubts were already obtruding themselves 
before him. What was Blanche Seroni to 
him save a beautifal butterfly with whom 
to while away a summer’s day? If she 
singed her wings in the encounter, was 
it his fault? 

But Lynne, with the unspoken tender- 
ness in her eyes, and the tremulous sweet- 
ness of her mouth! He remembered how 
rosy her pure face had grown at some gal- 
lant speeeh of his the evening before. As 
these thoughts made his handsome face 
smiling and tender in the dim light, he as- 
cended the hotel steps and looked into the 
deserted parlor. 

Aslight girlish figure, he easily recog- 
nized, was seated at the piano, all uncon- 
scious of his proximity. Her head was 
turned from him, and in her clear sweet 
soprano she was singing: 


“ Where she blossoms I surely can find her, 

Or ever the season takes flight, 
lusbing aud smiling behind her 
Lattice, morning and night. 

Shall I squander life's early hour, 
Ere the dew is dry on the May, 

In reaching my hand for a flower 
That may be plucked any day ? 


“So he passed. And the sunshine passed 
with him, 
And the dew dried up on the thorn, 
And the roses dropped ail their petals 
That had crowned ber the queen at morn; 
But once, when his heart was tried, 
And life of its glory seemed shorn, 
He turned him again to her lattice, 
But she and the roses were gone!” 


She ended, and Tom had nearly entered 
the darkening room. This was his oppor- 
tunity; should anything separate him 
from the woman he loved so well? 
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Just then there was a rustling of silk, 
and light laughter reached him. He caught 
the sparkle of two lustrous black eyes as: 
Blanche Seroni stepped from a carriage, 
Tom Sylvester did not look towards the 
parlor, but turned mechanically, and again 
made one of the many admirers this little 
lady had gathered about her. 

“Blanche,” he whispered, before part- 
ing, ‘‘can you ever love me, after all the 
adulation you receive day after day? I 
am not wealthy, but I have dared to hope; 
you doubtless have richer admirers, but 
none can worship you as I do.” 

His voice sounded hesitating and even 
humble as he awaited her reply. He had 
risked his all that night, and he resolved 
to stand the hazard of the die. 

Blanche did not draw her hand away, 
but it trembled in his as she answered, 
with a shy happiness in her voice: 

**Do not mention money, Mr. Sylvester, 
at such a time as this. Love should be 
above such paltry considerations.” 

‘Angel!’ murmured Tom, raising the 
tiny hand to his lips. 

“* But,”’ she went on, with a light laugh, 
“Tam not so well off in that respect as 
yourself, 1 fancy; fortune forsook me at 
my birth, and saving a very modest income, 
Iam penniless. If it hadn’t been for dear 
Lynne, who is as generous as she is 


_ wealthy, Ido not know what I should have 


done since poor papa’s death.’ 

She loved and trusted the man to whom 
she made this confession, but Tom, pale 
and horror-stricken, turned from her; he 
had not quite committed himself, he re- 
membered, and with a few words of apolo- 
gy and a hope that they might meet again 
in the future, he escaped with a sigh of 
relief. 

He met Mr. Van Loom, the proprietor of 
the hotel, in the hall. 

“With Miss Seroni again?” chuckled 
the old man. “ Beauty is as greata gift as 
wealth to a woman, it seems. Why, she 
has had more admirers than that Miss Mor- 
timer, though the Jatter is immensely rich, 
and foots all the bills.” 

Tom was sure Low that he had madea 
terrible mistake, and cursing himself for 
his stupidity, he escaped to his room, and 
spent the evening and night in sleepless 
anxiety. In the morning his mind was 
made up; he would seek Lynne, and wit 
her yet. 
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A Wish. 


As he walked to her favorite rock on the 
ibeach, he felt sure of success; she was not 
there, but he met Bert Carroll on his re- 
turn to the hotel. 

“Out taking your constitutional, Tom? 
Why, what is the matter, old boy?’ noting 
his friend’s pale face. ‘* Den’t you accom- 
pany Miss Seroni to Europe? Miss Lynne 
does, and she has invited me to join their 
party im Paris.”’ 

“Where is Miss Mortimer?’ gasped 
Tom. 

“Left for New York this morning,’ 
returned Bert, coolly, ‘‘ and takes the next 
-steamer to Liverpool.” 

Tom Sylvester took the noon train to 
New York, and found that the “ Germa- 
nia’ had just sailed. Business detained 
him in the city for weeks, but the New 
Year found him in Paris, making vain in- 
quiries respecting the whereabouts of Miss 
Mortimer and party. 

Three months later, in London, he came 
across her by chance. Patti was charming 
an English public in opera, and Tom, after 
scanning the ladies around him, lifted his 
glass to a box above the stage. There, in 
all the splendor of full dress, sat Lynne. 
‘She caught his eye and bowed, but there 
was not an atom of confusion in her man- 
ner when, a few moments later, he was be- 
side her, clasping her hand and whisper- 
ing in her ear: 

“This is the happiest moment I have 
‘known for months. If you only knew how 
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miserably I have repented my past folly, 
Lynne!’ 

There was as much amusement as con- 
tempt in the glance she gave him as she 
replied, in her calm even tones: 

“‘As gallant as ever, I see, Mr. Sylvester; 
you were always quite a puzzle tome. I 
think I might as well take a second intro- 
duction, and commence our acquaintance 
over again.” 

She laughed lightly, and turned to meet 
the gaze of a gentleman who had just en- 
tered the box. His face brightened at 
sight of Tom. 

“Yes, Tom, and I will perform the in- 
troduction. Lynne, allow me to present 
my friend Mr. Sylvester. Tom, my wife, 
Mrs. Gilbert Carroll.” 

Tom murmured a few words after that, 
and then blindly made his way from the 
Opera House, he hardly knew how. Draw- 
ing his hat down over his eyes, he walked 
the streets until dawn. 

His thoughts wandered back to the long- 
ago, and the ‘* Might Have Been,”’ in all its 
sweetness, came mockingly before him. It 
was again summer, and he stood within 
the window of a half-lighted room; but he 
turned from the picture with a sigh as 
through the halls of memory a sweet girl- 
ish voice sang: 


* But ence, when his heart was tried, 
And life of its giory seemed shorn, 
He turned him saguin to her lattice, 
But she and the roses were gone!” 


A WISH. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


What shall I wish for thee, Nellie, my 
darling ? 

What shall I ask of the future for thee? 

Skies that are evermore cloudless and 
smiling ? 

Days that shall bring thee but sunshine 
and glee? 


Winds that shall breathe only blessing and 
fragrance ; 
Seas that shall ever lie sweetly asleep; 
Naught that shall trouble the calm ef thy 
bosom ; |deep? 
Naught that shall ruffle the face of the 
Norfolk, Va., 1873. 


Poor is the life that is all pleasant 
weather; 
Sunshine is brighter just after a rain. 
Bitter and sweet must commingle together; 
Hard is the heart where no sorrow has 
lain. 


No, I'll not wish thee surcease of all sorrow, 
But as the years of thy pilgrimage go, 
May they grow brighter, and each as it 

closes 
Have more of sunshine than storm to 
bestow! 
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OLIVER THORNDIKE. 


BY MISS R. H. HUDSON. 


“Miss MELLIFANT will remain for her 
Latin recitation.” 

I looked out at the rainy street, then 
back again at the impassible face of Mr. 
Weston, Principal of the Clinton High 
School, and tossed down my book in an 
access of vexation. It wasjoo bad. I had 
studied that hateful lesson half the after- 
noon, only to be accounted imperfect, aud 
to be obliged to begin to con over again: 

*“Castra sunt in Italia contra populum 
Romanum in Etruriae faucibus collocata, 
etc.”” 

Those hateful words! In spite of my 
efforts to suppress them the tears dropped 
on the leaves as I turned them over slow- 
ly; but the schoolroom was so dusky I 
thought no one would detect my crying. 

Bunt some one did detect it—the very one 
from whom I most wished to conceal my 
tears; and as the scholars were passing 
out, some ore paused beside my desk and 
laid a book on it. I just glanced up and 
saw Oliver Thorndyke’s dark eyes looking 
down at me, with an expression that tried 
to be sympathizing in spite of the little 
smile they could never entirely get rid of. 

“Take my Cicero, wont you, Julie? It 
has a different set of references, you know, 
and it may make it easier.”’ 

Take his Cicero? When I had not yet 
forgotten his irrepressible laugh at my 
mistakes in the class! I jerked my hand 
away. 

“ll keep my own book, if you please; 
and you needn’t trouble yourself about my 
lessons.”” After which amiable speech I 
did not lift my head again until Oliver had 
passed out with his usual ‘ Good-night” 
to Mr. Weston. 

I watcked him from the window as he 
passed up the street, the centre of a group 
of boys, mentally congratulating myself 
that he would not walk home with me that 
night, yet all the while feeling a little 
angry about it. 

I turned back to my Cicero very reso- 
lutely at first, but alas! the resolution 
failed me. The rain fell faster and faster, 
the schoolroom grew drearier, and the last 
echo of the last voice died away, leaving 


only the sounds of the scratching of Mr. 
Weston’s pen and the “ tick-tick” of the 
clock on the wall. 

My head ached, and it was so dark I 
could hardly see the words. I passed half 
an hour in a desperate sort of puzzling, 
then gave up in utter despair, dropped my 
head on my desk, and cried in good ear- 
nest, half in vexation, half in weariness, 
No doubt it was a very ridiculous thing for 
a girl of sixteen to do, but 1 could not 
help it. 

It was half-past six when, having at last. 
blundered through the lesson, I was free 
to depart. The tears were still in my eyes 
as I dolefully put on my thin sacque and 
my hat with scarlet plumes, that would be 
sure to be spoiled by the wet, and went out. 
the recitation-room door. 1 was so blinded 
by them that I nearly ran over some one 
standing in the outer doorway spreadirg a 
soaked umbrella. 

“Am I such a very small obstruction in 
your way that you can’t see me at all?” 
inquired the individual who held the um- 
brella, laughingly. 

“Why, Oliver! Where did you come 
from ?”’ 

“*T went up and got your cape here and 
your rubber shoes, and I thought you 
would never be through with the Latin so 
I could give them to you; at least, not till 
dark.”’ 

“Thank you,” I said, feeling not quite 
so deserted as 1 had five minutes ago. 
“I'm sorry you walked so far in the rain 
on my account;”’ then, in an access of 
spite, as [enveloped myself in the cloak, 
“TIT wish I never need see another Latin 
word!’ 

“Never say die,” remarked Oliver. 
“Shall I put your rubbers on, please ?”” 

[ll do it myself.” 

“ But you can’t; you'll soil your gloves.” 

“Tl take them off, then,” I said, deter- 
minedly. 

“No ma’am,” said Oliver, retreating 
with both rubbers held behind him and 
his dark eyes full of mischief. “I think. 
my rights ought to be conceded. Now,. 
Julie, it’s better to yield gracefully.”’ 
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“Very well; keep the rubbers. I’m 
sorry I thanked you for getting them. I'll 
go home without ?em.”’ 

“And get diptheria? No, indeed you 
can’t.” 

Seeing no way of escape, as Oliver was 
between me and the door, and hearing Mr. 
Weston’s step within, I yielded the point 
indignantly enough, only remarking, with 
unnecessary vim: 

“‘]T hate to see people obstinate!” 

“Now I'll take the books,” said Oliver, 
with unrufiled serenity. 

“Why, you’re not going home with me ?” 

“Of course I am; if mademoiselle 
pleases.”’ 

“I don’t please. Which is my umbrella, 
Oliver? It is too wet for you to go up 
there again.” 

“Ono! The rain will curl my hair, you 
know, and I shall be in nice order for the 
party to-night. You will need your hood, 
Julie.” 

“Have your own way, then. Give me 
the smallest umbrella.”’ 

“We can both go under one. Youth 
and beauty side by side, you know, Julie. 
I guess Mr. Weston would like the other. 
Here is an umbrella for you, sir,’’? address- 
ing the principal, who now appeared in the 
doorway. 

Mr. Weston’s leathery face broadened at 
sight of his favorite. 

“Thank you, Oliver. You were not in- 
tending to use it yourself?” 

“No, certainly. Rain never hurts me.” 

“T am obliged to you, then. I have 
quite a walk to take. Good-night again.” 

“That isa brilliant move!’ I observed, 
indignantly. “I have a mind to use my 
own umbrella myself, and leave you minus 
one.” 

“Just as you please. Neither of them 
belonged to you. Are you ready now? 
You will have to take my arm, or I can’t 
hold the umbrella well over you.” 

“No, thank you. It does very well.” 

“Itdoesn’t!’ insisted Oliver, still laugh- 
ing at my petulance. ‘The water is drip- 
ping on your shoulders now.” 

“Well,” said I, desperately, ‘‘ anything 
for quiet; anything to get home—so, 
there!” 

“That's very well,” said Oliver, com- 
placently. 

“We look like two geese.” 

“O no! People might think we were 


Oliver Thorndyke. 


engaged. Lovers always walk so, you 
know. I think it’s very proper myself.” 

My cheeks burned at the glance Oliver 
gave me, and I availed myself of my free 
hand to draw the waterproof hood so far 
over that it shaded my face. 

“What is that for?’ queried Oliver. 
“You look like a nun.” 

**T feel like one—half starved.’’ 

“Couldn’t you have the lesson before ?”’ 

“No. I couldn’t find ‘Obedierant’ in 
the book.” 

“In the vocabulary? Why, it is irregu- 
lar, from ‘ Obedio ”’ 

“Well, I’ve heard all about it now. 
There’s a double lesson to-inorrow.” 

“Tt’s not hard. Cicero must have been 
a nice old Roman.” 

**T’m glad you find it easy.” 

“Thank you. Why do you walk so 
fast?” 

“T shall get wet.” 

“How can you? equipped as you are, 
too! Come closer under the umbrella, 
wont you ?”’ 

I do very well,” said I, crossly. *‘ Don’t 
go down Main Street, Oliver.” 

““Why not? Ithink two young people 
like us ought to enjoy a walk together.” 

**T ought to have practised an hour be- 
fore supper to-night,’’ I said, changing the 
subject hastily. 

“Ought you? Ipractisemornings. I’m 
never sure of my hour while Harold is in 
the house.” 

** Here we are,’”’ I said, in accents of re- 
lief, as we came out from a side path that 
led up from the road. 

“Oliver,” called my mother from the 
sewing-room window, “ you must come in 
and have supper. I want to see you a 
while.’’ And she opened the door for us 
to second her request in person. 

“I can’t, indeed, Mrs. Mellifant,” said 
Oliver, laying my books on the hall table 
and taking upthe umbrella. “ Ionly came 
to see Julie safe home. Mamma must be 
looking for me.’’ 

*““Cume when you can, then. I’m your 
adopted mother, youknow. You’re not to 
neglect me.”’ 

“TV ll remember,” laughed Oliver, as he 
departed with the politest of bows. 

** The young chevalier!’ said my mother, 
as she watched him step aside to. open the 
gate for Bridget. ‘‘I wish all boys were 
like Oliver.” 
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*Tdon’t!’ said I, emphatically, starting 
for the supper-room. 

Oliver Thorndyke and I had been for a 
long while schoolmates, and in spite of my 
occasional jealousy of his superior acquire- 
ments, we had always been the best of 
friends; till now, as we were growing older, 
the dignity of young ladyhood to which I 
had attained, and which Oliver could not 
or would not understand, caused us to 
quarrel perpetually. Another cause of 
trouble was that I was never a sentimental 
girl. Anytbing like sentiment effectually 
disgusted me. Neither was Oliver senti- 
mental, at least, consciously so. When he 
made any such remarks as I have recorded 
above, he made them in the most innocent 
and frank manner, without a thought of 
affectation; nor could I by any bruskness 
or indirect hints convey to his mind the 
idea that his style of conversation was dis- 
tasteful tome. He was too good-natured 
to care for my crossness, and too uncon- 
scious and careless to suspect the cause; 
so, as I more than half admired and liked 
him, I scarcely knew how to conduct 
myself. 

The next exhibition I had to endure 
from Oliver came on Friday, the day ap- 
pointed for reading compositions. With 
all the propensity for teasing he did show 
sometimes, he had never carried provoca- 
tion quite as far as he did that day. I 
knew something was coming when I saw 
him try to repress a smile as he rose to 
read. There was still a rebellious little 
twitch in the corner of the mouth as he 
began, and as he had the reputation of 
writing the best compositions in the school, 
of course we all listened attentively. 

The composition was like a story. Oliver 
represented himself as a young teacher, 
who, seeing an advertisement for a school- 
master in West County, California, applied 
for the situation and got it; but he was 
afterward obliged to build his own school- 
house with the help of the district, because 
it was a wild and unsettled place; so his 
schoolhouse was a log cabin. Oliver went 
on to state that he had an upper and lower 
story built, the lower one for a schoolroom, 
the upper to be used as aresidence, should 
he ever meet any young lady who suited 
his fancy. Here came a side glance in my 
direction, which would have made it im- 
possible for me to keep my face straight if 
1 had not been too indignant to laugh. 


Oliver continued that he commenced his 
duties immediately, and had eighteen 
scholars, many of them near his own age— 
which was twenty—and some of them 
young ladies. ‘‘One young lady, a Miss 
Julie Ross, was especially pleasing and 
bright—” here I had another look over the 
top of the paper; ‘‘she used to come to me 
often about her lessons after school, and 
we enjoyed talking together very much. 
As time went on we grew quite attached 
to each other, and I at last asked her hand 
in marriage. Her father consented, and 
we were soon married. I could afford this 
as I had a moderate fortune left me bya 
great aunt just deceased. We greatly as- 
tonished the neighborhood by our union, 
and Miss Julie disappointed other lovers 
by accepting my hand.”’ 

Even Mr. Weston had to smile a little as 
Oliver laid the paper on his desk when he 
had finished, and there was a general laugh 
in the scheolroom, and not a few quizzical 
glances at me. Oliver relapsed into utter 
gravity, however, and sat in dignity listen- 
ing to the exercises the remainder of the 
afternoon. 

I don’t think I actually lost the remnant 
of my temper until I encountered Oliver at 
the corner of Main Street that evening 
waiting to walk home with me. He came 
slowly back to meet me, turning over the 
leaves of a book. 

“Do you know what ‘Cela vaut mieux’ 
isin French, Julie? I can’t find it just 
this minute.”’ 

“No,” I said, crustily. 

“Tt is an idiom, I think; at any rate, I 
can’t translate it sensibly. It is too bad. 
Harold will have his lesson better than I 
to-night.”’ 

“*T suppose he always does.” 

“You are mistaken. He likes singing 
with Miss Spencer too well for that. I 
have more time for study. Iam not en- 
gaged, you know.” 

He said this in a serious simple manner, 
with his eyes on his book, and I retorted, 
losing all patience: 

“J wish you were engaged, from the 
bottom of my heart!’ 

“T am glad you do,” said Oliver, smiling 
as he strapped his books, ‘‘if you'll allow 
me to say it.”’ 

then,” I concluded, you wouldn’t 
be forever talking about it.” 

“J should talk about it still more,I think.” 
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“Pm sorry for you, then!’ I rejoined, 
hotly, quickening my steps. 

“But, Julie,’ persisted Oliver, half 
laughingly, half in earnest, “JZ shouldn’t 
be sorry for myself if I were engaged to 

ou.” 

: He ended gravely, with a deprecating 

glance at me; and in spite of myself I 

blushed scarlet, so I said, angrily: 

“No. Ishould be the subject for pity 
then.” 

“T meant what I said, Julie,’’ he went 
on, after a pause, a little flush coming on 
his own cheek. “I never supposed you 
eared much for me, but I wish you did— 
enough to engage yourself to me.”’ 

“Almost as pretty as the composition!” 
Isaid, scornfully. ‘‘ I wouldn’t—” 

I was going to say, ‘I wouldn’t make a 
fool of myself twice in one day,’’ but 
something in Oliver’s steady look deterred 
me, and I walked on desperately, faster 
and faster, frightened at the predicament 
in which I found myself. 

“The composition ?”’ said Oliver. “‘ Why, 
there was nothing in that; or nothing but 
fun.” 

“Nothing? If I am to be made ridicu- 
lous in this way, you need not consider me 
your friend, even; and as for being en- 
gaged, you’ll have to find some other per- 
son as silly as you are yourself for that!” 

I was sorry for what I had said a mo- 
ment after, but Oliver gave me no time to 
tell him so. 

“T should be sorry to call any one my 
friend who didn’t wish to be so,” he said, 
coolly. ‘‘Since we are at your own gate 
now, I will bid you good-night.”’ 

I said good-night as coolly as he, and 
turned round and watched him when he 
had got half way down the street, ina 
kind of maze, mingled, too, with a very 
uncomfortable feeling in the throat, as if I 
wanted tocry. Was it possible that Oliver 
Thorndyke bad spoken to me like that, or 
was ldreaming? [le had always received 
all my petulance so good-humoredly and 
merrily that I was utterly taken by sur- 
prise at his assertion of his own dignity; 
and, dear me, what made me feel so like 
erying ? 

Well, what if he didn’t speak to me as 
usual to-morrow? What if we weren’t 
friends any more? I said to myself, defi- 
antly, that J didn’t care, as I went to 
change my dress for supper. 
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I did care, however, as I found, to my 
sorrow, when two weeks went by and 
brought no prospect of a reconciliation 
between us. Beyond a cool bow, we had 
had no communication since I had affront- 
ed Oliver in the way I have described. I 
was far too proud to invite any advances, 
and Oiiver, it seemed, did not care to 
make any. 

Affairs were in this state when my fa- 
ther said to me, one morning at breakfast, 
across his newspaper: 

“So, Julie, you’re going to lose one of 
your associates ?”’ 

“Who?” I queried, indifferently. 

“Oliver Thorndyke. He’s going to 
travel a year with his brether, and com- 
plete his education in Germany.” 

“What brother? Why, has Ross come 
home from Italy ?”’ 

“Certainly. Why, Oliver told me he 
was coming a week ago. Haven’t you 
heard him speak of it?” 

**No sir.”’ 

“ That’s rather strange,’ said my moth- 
er, “considering the intimacy between 
you and Oliver.” 

“T suppose I must have seen Ross rid- 
ing yesterday,” I said, hurriedly. ‘‘ He 
bowed to me, but I did not know him. 
He is very much altered.”’ 

“ He has a very fine intelligent face.’’ 

“But Oliver is handsomer,” said my 
mother. “He is such a fine scholar al- 
ready, that I am glad he has the chance of 
going abroad. We shall all be sorry enough 
to Ise him.” 

“He said he should come over to bid 
you good-by some evening,’ my father 
rejoined. 

** When do they go?” I asked, eagerly. 

Next week Thursday. School finishes 
to-morrow, doesn’t it? Oliver will be at . 
liberty then.” 

Iwas out of the room before he had 
fairly done speaking, on my way to my 
own little room; and there I had a ery 
which lasted half the morning; and the 
tears came none the less readily because 
they had been so long repressed. To have 
Oliver go away was worse, far worse, than 
to quarrel with him—was worse than any- 
thing I had ever anticipated. 

“And then,’ I reflected, dolefully, 
‘‘ when he comes back he’ll be nineteen 
years old, almost twenty, and I shall be 
seventeen, a regular grown-up young lady; 
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and he’ll know everything, and look down 
on me, and we never can be friends any 
more, even if he wanted; but he don’t. He 
will never forgive me, that’s plain enough !”’ 

The days that followed were miserable. 
Everybody was talking about the Thorn- 
dykes, but we didn’t see them, for Ross 
seemed in no hurry to call. It was dull 
dark autumn weather, 1 had no studies to 
occupy myself with, and time passed heav- 
ily. I wandered about feverishly, always 
expecting the promised visit, which was 
my only hope, because it was my last 
chance to see Oliver, and which I yet 
dreaded unspeakably. 

Tuesday came and passed, then Wednes- 
day, and I began to fear that there was no 
hope forme. They would not come now, 
and I might as well make up my mind to 
it. Oliver was too indignant to wish to see 
me again, and the best thing for me to do 
was to forget him. 

“And I always thought I was proud, 
too,” I reasoyed with myself, angrily, 
amid my tears. ‘*Pshaw! suppose he 
should know I cried about him? [’m 
ashamed of myself!” 

But it was rather dreary work sitting 
there watching the dead leaves blow down 
the avenue, and gazing at the cloudy sky. 
I took a sudden resolution. Hurrying on 
my riding-habit, I ran down to the stables 
tw ask James to saddle my pony, the “* Fire- 
tly.” I stood waiting, enjoying the strong 
west wind that swept past me, and more 
impatient than I can tell for motion and 
excitement. It seemed as if James would 
never finish getting the pony ready. 

lhad not ridden for several days, and 
James said, a little dubiously, as he 
strapped on the saddle: 

“JT wouldn’t touch him with the whip, 
miss. He’s a bit restive, and the wind’s 
likely to stir him up, too.” 

“Tl look out,” I said, hastily; and Fire- 
fly and I flew off down the avenue. I sup- 
pose I rode recklessly —I felt reckless 
enough. I urged the horse to his utmost 
speed, and we dashed along over the high- 
way, then by a turning into the road that 
led through the woods. I liked the rush 
of wind in my face, and the sight of the 
flying gleams of sun over the flat meadows. 

I scarcely minded how Fireily was mov- 
ing, or where he was carrying me, until I 
came in sight of the village; then I in- 
stinctively drew rein, for 1 liked solitude 


better that day; but Firefly decidedly ob- 
jected to this check. We were at the top 
of along hill, and the willful little horse 
had evidently made up his mind to go 
down it; so we had a battle. Firefly reared 
and danced aggravatingly, and I began to 
lose patience, when suddenly he caught 
sight of an image-vender, with his board 
covered with painted casts on his head, 
coming slowly over the road behind us. 
This was the one thing wanting to set him 
perfectly wild; so, putting my attempts to 
restrain him at defiance, he galloped down 
the hill, and went toward the village ata 
furious speed. 

I just kept my seat at first, that was all. 
I grasped Firefly’s neck, and bracing my- 
self against him, held on, though the wind 
took my breath away, and trees and 
houses went by like shadows. The shouts 
of the people only added to Firefly’s terror, 
His mad speed increased’ instead of abat- 
ing as we came out on the long stretch of 
highway beyond the village. 

I felt my strength failing, still I clung on 
desperately. It seemed an age since I had 
had that terror of falling. I tried to speak 
to the horse to check him, but my voice 
failed me, and there was a mist before my 
eyes. Firefly sprang aside again, strongly 
and suddenly, probably catching sight of 
some new object of fear, and I lost my hold. 

When I became conscious again 1 was 
lying on the grass in an open field. My 
head was supported upon some one’s knee. 
ldid not think who it might be at first, 
only lay feeling weaker and more worn 
than I had ever felt before, and utterly 
passive; suddenly my eye fell on Firefly, 
standing near by, still trembling in every 
limb, with the white foam dropping from 
his mouth; then, indeed, I remembered 
all, and made an effort to rise. A hand 
restrained me, and an eager voice said: 

“O Julie! Julie! Lam so glad! I was 
frightened, you were still so long. Speak 
to me, can’t you?” 

I should have known who it was, now, if 
I had not seen Oliver beside me, his face 
pale, and his cap thrown off. I was so 
tired and weak, and so glad to know Oliver 
was speaking to me kindly, that I just put 
out my hand without a word. Oliver took 
it in both his, and chafed it tenderly. 


‘““Are you much hurt? I am afraid you 
must be, though. You were thrown so 


far. It might have killed you.” 
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I made a little motion to stir myself, and 
could not suppress a moan of pain. 

“Tecan’t move, I think. I don’t want 
to. Just let me be still.” 

“But you must move soon. You must 
be taken home. Ross has gone to the vil- 
lage for a carriage. May | try to lift youa 
little . 

“T can lift myself, but I can’t stir this 
left arm. Iam afraid it’s broken.” 

Oliver never could bear to see any one 
suffer. His’ lips grew whiter, but he only 
said: 

“Thope not. If it is, it shall be set in 
an hour, so it will not be serious. How 
could you ride so recklessly, Julie? Now 
let me lift you a little, carefully.” 

Though stiff and bruised, I was not 
otherwise injured, and when, with Oliver’s 
support, I could sit upright, I almost forgot 
the pain in my arm in the return of my old 
misery. 

“You are fully four miles beyond the 
village,’ said Oliver. ‘* How that little 
horse did fly! It seemed to me Victor 
never went faster.” 

I glanced at Oliver’s black horse, which 
stood close by its young master, occasion- 
ally putting its head down to be patted, 
and closed my eyes with a shudder. 

“IT don’t want to think of it. How did 
you happen to see me ?”’ 

“Ross and I had ridden to Shelbyville 
to bid my aunt good-by. You were thrown 
just after we turned that bend in the road, 
but I did not know you at first. We feared 
you were fatally injured, and Ross hurried 
off for a physician and carriage.” 

“lam sorry to detain you here so long,” 
I said, falteringly. ‘ This is your last day 
in America, I suppose ?”’ 

“Last day? Of course not. 
next Thursday.” 

“Ah, then you were intending to bid us 
good-by ?” 

“You could not think I would go with- 
out doing that, though I doubted if even a 


good-by would be welcome,’’ Oliver said, 
with a pained expression. 


* That's as you please,’’ I said, faintly, 
the pain in my arm growing more intense 
as some unguarded movement twisted it. 

“Ah, where can Ross be? It is cruel for 
you to suffer so. If you could bear the 


notion, I would put you on Victor, and go 
on to the village now.” 


“You're very good. I'd rather wait here.” 


We sail 
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“So had I—with you. Excuse me,” he 
added, with a flushing cheek, “I did not 
mean to disgust you again.” 

I was too worn out with pain to make 
any reply to this speech. I just dropped 
my head on my breast and sobbed. 

“Ah, I am selfish to speak—about that— 
again—and now. Forgive me, Julie. Don’t 
cry so. Why, I can’t understand you; I 
have been thinking all the week how glad 
you must be that I was going away from 
you. I have been avoiding you as much 
as I could for your own sake. I did not 
know you disliked me so, Julie, or I would 
never have annoyed you. I will go away 
now as soon as they come with help.”’ 

Don’t, Oliver—don’t!” I said, broken- 
ly; ‘*I don’t want you to go away, indeed. 
I shouldn’t have broken my arm if I hadn’t 
been too vexed about your going to Ger- 
many to govern Firefly.’’ 

I hardly know how Oliver and I finally 
did manage to understand each other; 
but five minutes after that we were shak- 
ing hands in token of renewed friendship. 

“But when I come back from Ger- 
many,” Oliver said, with a sort of sigh, 
“vou wont be the same Julie at all. You 
will be a bona fide young lady, then, and 
quite too dignified for anything like a 
frolic!’ 

“T shan’t be different; but you—you’ll 
be too magnificent to speak to common 
people. It’s fortunate you’re only going 
to stay a year.”’ 

“T am. We are, rather. It will take 
two years to complete the course Ross 
wants me to have.” 

1 said nothing, only turned my face 
away, for fear Oliver should see the ex- 
pression of it, and plaited two or three 
long weeds together nervously. Suddenly 
Oliver bent forward so that he could see 
my face again. 

** Julie—if I should ask you the question 
lasked before—when we quarrelled, you 
know—over again—should you be very 
angry 

Now, as I said before, I never could be 
sentimental ; instead, therefore, of sobbing 
out an appropriate reply, I suddenly and 
unexpectedly burst out laughing, to Oli- 
ver’s extreme dismay; then turned faint 
for a moment, and terrified him and my- 
self also. Just then the carriage came in 


view on the road. 
I don’t remember much of the ride 
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home. I fainted, Oliver told me, as they 
were lifting me into the carriage. 

My arm was not badly fractured; and 
after the first few days I did not suffer in- 
tensely with it. 

The sequel of this story will not take 
jong in the telling. The third time asking 


never fails, any more than the third time 
trying; and two days before he left Clin- 
ton Oliver and I were formally *‘ engaged,” 
with the understanding that the engage- 
ment should last five years (until we both 
reached years of discretion). Soa broken 
arm saved me from a broken heart. 


DANCING SHOES. 


BY ANNA MASON. 


* *Some wear dancing shoes, but I carry 
a soul of lead!” was my vehement quota- 
tion, as I paced my room, one day, in 
great excitement, looking as much the 
tragedy-queen as my small figure and 
somewbat merry cast of countenance 
would permit. 

The sole cause of my exclamation was 
not that I did in reality carry ‘‘a soul of 
lead,” but that I carried two soles which, 
if not of lead, were certainly of the heavi- 
est possible leather, aud surmounted by 
substantial calfskin to beot. In short, my 
unfortunate feet were encased in a pair of 
shoes which were—it must be evident to 
the meanest understanding—entirely un- 
fitted to Terpsichorean performances, 
while, to complete the situation, they were 
any only pair. 

Now, never had the “tripping of the 
light fantastic toe’? seemed vested to me 
with such irresistible charms as just at the 
present time. 

The Stanleys—par excellence the great 
people of our village—were about to give 
an entertainment in honor of guests from 
the city, and our rustic belles (perchance, 
also, our rustic beaux) were on the gui vive 
of expectancy. 

My mind was full of a dazzling phautas- 
magoria of delight, suggested by various 
hints and colored by my imagination. 

“In my mind’s eye’’ I seemed to see 
the beautiful garden hung with many-col- 
ored lights; the lofty tent—**a miracle of 
rare device ’*—from which was to be dis- 
coursed sweet music; the hospitable par- 
lors of the fine old mansion thrown open 
to the merry dancers, and fairy-like forms, 
arrayed in all colors of the rainbow, flit- 
Ung about in kaleidoscopic ¥ariety. Ah! 
it was too much to give up with any show 
of resignation. 

Then, wo, what would be thought of my 


absence from a festive scene where all my 
young friends were sure to be assembled ? 
And Hugh Meredith—would he forget 
about me in the crowds of pretty girls who 
would have plenty of sweet smiles to be- 
stow on him? . 

The mere thought of this “‘ most un- 
kindest cut of all’’ proved too much for 
my philosophy, and quickly reduced me to 
tears. 

Some curious reader may ask if our vil- 
lage afforded no ‘dancing shoes,” that I 
should be in such a strait. 

Certainly it did. Mr. Stone—the presid- 
ing genius of the boot and shoe trade— 
had sent to New York fer fresh supplies, 
in anticipation of the coming event, and 
his shop was fairly haunted by bevies of 
fair buyers. 

Why was not I one of them? 

Alas! I could not buy—I lacked the 
wherewithal. 

Even my own mother—that dear good 
woman of many expedients—had had no 
suggestions to offer; only she had given 
me tender sympathy, and stated with a 
sigh, as an incontrovertible axiom, that 
slippers did not grow on every bush. 

Knowing well her horror of indebted- 
ness, and sharing it to a degree, I saw in 
the ‘I. O. U.’’ system no royal avenue of 
escape. 

O, thought I, for a fairy godmother, 
who, with one touch of her enchanted 
wand, would transform my clodhoppers to 
loves of slippers! Not precisely the slip- 
pers of the fairy-book, perhaps, for glass, 
however flexible and finely-spun, might 
prove dangerous in case of accident; nor 
should I desire them to possess the dis- 
agreeable virtue of reminding one of early 
hours by returning to their normal condi- 
tion on the slight provocation of one’s 
outstaying the arrival of midnight. 
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Even as a child these qualities of Cin- 
derella’s far-famed slippers seemed to me 
especially provocative of wrath. 

But, after all, “beggars shouldn’t be 
choosers,” and my preferences were not 
likely to be consulted. 

The whole affair seemed to me a sort of 
Tantalus-feast, for the fruit hung near 
enough for me to fancy how luscious it 
might prove. 

Had I really had “nothing to wear,” I 
suppose I should have been resigned to 
staying at home. The inevitable would 
have loaded anticipation with chains and 
handcuffed endeavor. 

But it was not so. 

I had a silk stored away, rosy as Auro- 
ra’s robe, of heaviest fabric and exquisite 
lustre. 

Then there were yards of tulle, which 
my mother had folded with a smile, saying: 

“Perhaps we will use this for your wed- 
ding veil, daughter.” 

I could fancy this ethereal drapery looped 
and festooned over the silk, with clusters 
of moss rosebuds, pale pink and musk- 
scented, which I could obtain from our old 
home, to the garden and conservatories of 
which we still had the entree. 

A pair of white kid gloves—worn once, 
some three years back, carefully folded in 
blue tissue paper, gathering a slight golden 
tinge with the years, perhaps—and a cost- 
ly fan were among niy treasures. 

Then there was my set of pearls—the 
gift of my great-aunt, and never worn 
since herdeath. In these relies of bygone 
days of splendor I could array myself 
equal to ‘Solomon in all his glory”’— 
dancing shoes were the only rub. 

We had net always been so poor. Until 
three years back mother and I had lived 
with an aunt of hers—an aged and eccen- 
tric woman. On the death of my little 
brother—whom she had dearly loved—my 
great-aunt had adopted me as her heiress, 
and I had been brought up with such ex- 
pectations. 

It was her desire that her only son, Zeb- 
ediah Hall—a drunkard and a profligate 
who had greatly embittered her life— 
should never inherit her property. Her 
will had been duly drawn up and signed; 
but she had opposed there being any sec- 
ond copy of it, and declined allowing any 
one but herself to retain possession of it. 

Notwithstanding, it had amazed Judge 
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Stanley and its several witnesses when on 
her death it was nowhere to be found. 

Some surmised that she had relented to- 
wards Zebediah, and, being too proud to 
admit the fact, had destroyed the will se- 
cretly. Others suspected foul play on the 
part of Zebediah himself. 

However, bickerings and disputes proved 
of no avail, and after a short delay the heir 
took possession of our dear old home, and 
my mother and I retired to a tiny cottage, 
to live on a pittance which 1 eked out by 
teaching school. As we often could not 
just see where the needful supplies of 
food, fuel an@ plain clothing were to come 
from, it will be readily understood that we 
had no money to spend on superfluities. 

Just now the old house was closed, and 
Zebediah away in a neighboring city, mak- 
ing rapid inroads, report said, om his splen- 
did fortune, by riotous living. 

During our days of prusperity I had had 
two lovers—handsome Clitford Stanley, for 
whom I did not care one straw, and Hugh 
Meredith, under whose cold reserve of 
manner I fancied I could detect a hidden 
tenderness. Perhaps the *‘ wish was father 
to the thought,”’ for I dearly loved Hugh, 
and had ever since the days when he had 
carried me to school on his sled. 

When the troublous times found us out 
Clifford gracefully withdrew, with honeyed 
words and empty fiatteries, his attentions 
diminishing in direct ratio with my losses - 
of property; while Hugh’s increased in the 
same preportion. 

Ah! Hugh had proved the stanchest of 
friends; sometimes so kind and tender 
that I was sure he loved me. 

He had fought an uphill battle with pov- 
erty. In the sweet language of Scripture, 
he was ‘‘ the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.” He had supported her 
and his sisters in comfort, and was now 
considered very well off, while the best of 
our village society was open to the aspiring 
young lawyer. 

So much for retrospection. 

I sat writing my “ regret””—in this case 
sincere enough to deserve its name—with 
sullen looks and an indifferent grace, when 
I was suddenly struck by a new idea. 

In our mite of an attic room was stored 
an old cedar chest of vast proportions, 
once belonging to my grandmother, which 
we had brought away from our old home, 
although, as mother said, its contents were 
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only valuable as relics. Now, I distinctly 
remembered having seen a kid slipper, dis- 
colored by age, when in younger days I had 
pored in absorbed interest over its treas- 
ures. Perhaps its mate was there also, 
and I might find them wearable; at any 
rate, it would do no harm to search. 

I threw down my pen and rushed for the 
attic stairs. I bumped my head against a 
beam as I ascended; knocked down and 
scattered a bundle of sweet-smelling herbs; 
became entangled in the ragbag, and 
nearly choked and blinded by my disturb- 
ance of dusty cobwebs, ere 1 stood before 
the old chest. 

It was now several years since it had 
been disturbed, and as I opened it a com- 
bined odor of camphor, lavender and mus- 
tiness greeted my offended olfactories. I 
pulled out a curious dress, imported from 
France—the ground of white silk, adorned 
with innumerable medallions, containing 
each a head of General Lafayette. 

My. great-grandmother had worn that 
precious robe at a ball given in honor of 
General Washington, and a great guy she 
must have looked in it, I thought, irrev- 
erently. 

Next I drew forth a faded military cloak, 
the mere sight of which smote the quick 
tears to my eyes. How it brought back 
dear little brother Fred, and those days in 
the great garret of the old house when he 
and I—inseparable playfellows—used to 
parade up and down, I with the balldress 
trailing about my feet, and he wrapped in 
the faded scarlet cloak, with its tarnished 
trappings, spurs fastened at his stubby lit- 
tle heels, and the rusty sword dragging at 
his side. Even now I could recall, with 
the smile that changes to a tear, the fierce 
Napoleonic frown on his chubby face, and 
his ineffable little strut. 

I turned over bundles of letters and pa- 
pers, and came to the slipper. It was yel- 
low with age, its gilded buckle black with 
tarnish, while it sported a heel of the most 
extraordinary height. I’ searched for its 
mate, and found it at last at the very bot- 
tom of the chest. With ingenuity they 
might be made wearable, I thought, and 
descended in triumph to my own room, to 
have a good time examining them. 

‘Out of the one I had last discovered 
dropped a roll of papers which I hastily 
thrust into a bureau drawer, for future in- 
spection, while I proceeded to try on the 


slippers. They proved a tight fit—for my 
feet were tolerably well developed—and 
for a moment I thought of the expedients 
of the court-ladies when trying on the 
fairy slipper, and seriously meditated chop- 
ping off my toes or paring down my heels, 
However, they were on at last, and toler- 
ably comfortable, too, as I stood in them. 
At first I feared the high heels would 
prove dangerous to my equilibrium; but 
after traversing the room several times, I 


‘decided there was acertain ‘* knack” in 


the matter which, having acquired once, 
was:tolerably safe. 

Resuming my clodhoppers, I rushed 
down to my mother in high glee. 

“What cleans white kid best of any- 
thing, mother dear?” I demanded. 

** Bread crumbs, I believe. Why?’ 

* That’s ariddle—I’ll leave you to guess. 
Please tell me where is the box of meen- 
fun which Cousin Clara left here 2” 

“My dear child, I trust you wouldn't 
use anything of that sort on your face!” 

**To be sure not; I’ve too much respect 
for my complexion, and too much self-re- 
spect generally. I’m only going to use it 
on my feet,’ I added, mischievously, en- 
joying her look of perplexity and amaze- 
ment; ‘‘so please tell me, where is the 
stuff ?” 

“In the china-closet, though I cannot 
think what you want of it.” 

Sure enough, mother-had ignominiously 
consigned it to the base use of occasion- 
ally rubbing up our extremely modest sup- 
ply of silver-ware. 

I set to work, and ere daylight was fair- 
ly gone I had cleaned the slippers; whit- 
ened them with meen-fun well rubbed in; 
bound them with a deep fold of white sat- 
in, and made rosettes of the same dainty 
material, in the centre of which gleamed 
large old-fashioned silver buckles. 

Delighted with the results of my labor, I 
put the slippers down in what, at dancing- 
school, we style *‘ the third position,” and 
called to my mother. 

Her wonder and admiration were all 
that heart could desire. 

‘“Where did they come from? What 
perfect beauties! They look as if they 
would dance off themselves; but, mercy, 
child! what heels! You'll break your 
neck if you wear them.”’ 

““T’ll break my heart if I don’t,’’ I retort- 
ed. ‘What has been done before can be 
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done again, you know, mamma. Am I so 
degenerate a descendant of my grand- 
mother that I cannot wear what She wore 
at my age ?” 

“Silenced, if not convinced,’’ mother let 
me have my own way. 

“All things come to those who wait,” if 
they only wait long enough. So, in the 
natural order of events, the evening of the 
party came at last, and found me in a fever 
of joyous excitement, for high-mounted 
expectancy. 

My fingers fairly trembled as I put the 
finishing touches to my toilet. My rosy 
robe was fit for a fairy, and I thought that 
if never finely dressed in all my life again, 


for this evening, at least, it would be difli- © 


cult for any one to eclipse me. I clasped 
my pearl necklace with a little triumphant 
snap as I made this vain-glorious reflec- 
tion. I threw a white cape lightly over my 
shoulders, already shadowed in mists of 
priceless old lace, and opened my bureau 
drawer for gloves and fan. 

There lay the roll of papers I had found 
in the slipper. Hugh had not yet come, 
and having nothing better to do, I unrolled 
it and began to read. 

The room seemed to whirl, my heart 
stood still, then began to beat like a trip- 
hammer. 

Thad discovered my great-aunt’s lost will. 

With the secrecy and suspicion old peo- 
ple sometimes show, she had hidden it 
in this curious fashion; whether meaning 
or not to reveal its hiding-place to those it 
most concerned, ere death shoul] have 
surprised her, must remain uncertain. 

(Ah, my friend Wiseacre! You had 
guessed this was the will from the first 
mention I made of the mysterious roll of 
papers, in quite a casual way, and as if it 
were a matter of the very least import- 
ance.) 

The unusual sound of a carriage stop- 
ping at our door greeted my ears, anda 
moment after I heard Hugh’s voice in the 
hall below. 

My resolution was quickly taken—for to- 
night I would keep my discovery a secret. 
To-morrow would be time enough to con- 
fide it to Judge Stanley. Then for the 
rout and confusion of Zebediah Hall! This 
last consideration gave me much satisfac- 
tion, for from my earliest years I had been 
trained to an utter detestation of the black 
sheep of the family. . 
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“Why, Lottie,’ said my mother, as I 
came flying down the stairs, ‘‘ what’s the 
matter with you, child? 1 never saw you 
louk so excited.” 

‘I’m sure she looks very lovely,’’ said 
Hugh, tenderly, and rounded off his com- 
pliment with the quotation: 


** In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and ruse in one.” 


I laughed gleefully, but determined to 
exercise more self-control. Such high 
spirits would be remembered of me, and L. 
didn’t care to have people say Lottie Ken-- 
dall had lost her senses with joy at finding: 
herself an heiress. 

When Hugh and I arrived at Judge Stan- 
ley’s we found the whole scene one of en-- 
chantment. I do not think care, old age 
or sorrow could blot from my memory the 
bliss of that night. 

On every side we were greeted with 
smiles and bows, for Hugh, with his sunny 
disposition and debonair grace of manuer, 
was a prime favorite. 

“Truly ‘a dream of fair women,’ ” he 
said, as we took position in the dance. 
**In my eyes, at least, it’s Lottie Kendall 
who is 


*“* Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls.’” 


“Thanks, and Mr. Meredith who is the 
prince of flatterers.”’ 

In the garden we found crowds of prom- 
enaders. Lights hung pendant from ve- 
randas, trees and trellises. The air was 
redolent of perfume and resonant of sweet 
sounds. The fireflies glittered like gems 
of light on the bosom of night. 1 watched 
them as they flickered here and there amid 
the dark foliage like winged jewels. 

* Listen,” said Hugh. ‘The band has 
struck up 


‘** There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.’ 


Many of these happy ones are lovers, Lot- 


tie. We meet them, not in the crowd, but 
in these sequestered walks. They live ina 
world of their own creation, and though 
their feet may touch earth, their heads are 
in the clouds.” 

“A race of Titans,” replied I, laughing. 

** This scene is like fairy-land; but they 
need only the beloved presence to make 
happiness. 

dub you Professor of the &ésthet- 
ics of Love, you discourse so learnedly on * 
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the subject. You forget that appearances 
are deceitful, and despite the smiling lips, 
care may sit above throned upon each 
brow.”’ 

“Not so. Care is banished, at ‘least 
pro tempore. Itisa blessed thing indeed 
to belong to the happy band of lovers, 
Lottie.” 

“And do you?” I asked, quickly, and 
before I thought. 

“Do I not?” said Hugh, softly; and his 
hand covered mine and held it firmly. 

“IT want to tell you something, Lottie, 
yet it’s not news. You know that I love 
you and want you for my wife. I should 
never have told you so, darling, had you 
been the rich heiress; it may be a wrong 
pride, but I could not bring myself to ask 
a wealthy girl to marry me, a poor man.” 

“O Hugh,” I questioned, ‘not if she 
loved you ?”’ 

“‘T should have had no means of know- 
ing if she loved me,”’ replied he, haughtily ; 
“for I should never have sought a wealthy 
girl. I’ve placed my mother and sisters 
in independent circumstances, and now I 
can give my love a little home, not grand, 
indeed, but one which her sweet presence 
will render the ‘dearest spot on earth to 
me.’ ” 

“O Hugh!’ 1 said, between laughter 
and tears. ‘‘ How glad 1 am that horrid 
old will was lost, for I’ve loved you ever 
since I can remember, and I always shall 
love you. I don’t know who’ll be most 
disconcerted to hear it is found, you or 
Clifford Stanley. I’m so glad you didn’t 
know it before you had told me you loved 
me, because now I wont give you up. You 
couldn’t refuse to have me and break my 
heart ?” 

Somewhat incoherently I explained the 


finding of the will. Hugh was amazed; 
but of course there was nothiag for him to 
do but to take me, fortune and all, with as 
good a grace as he could muster. 

I've nothing more to add, only that you 
would go a great way to find happier peo- 
ple than our home contains. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 


The air we breathe contains five grains 
of water to each cubic foot of its bulk. 
The potatoes and turnips which are boiled 
for our dinners, have, in their raw state, 
the one 75 per cent, and the other 90 per 
cent of water. If a man weighing ten 
stone were pressed flat in a hydraulic 
press, seven and a half stone of water 
would run out, and only two and a half of 
dry residue remain. A man is, chemically 
speaking, forty-five pounds of carbon and 
nitrogen, diffused through five and a half 
pailfuls of water. 

In plants we find water mingling no less 
wonderfully. A sunflower evaporates one 
and a quarter pints of water a day, auda 
cabbage about the same quantity. A 
wheat plant exhales, in 172 days, about 
100,000 grains of water. An acre of grow- 
ing wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out about ten tons of water per day. 
The sap of plants is the medium through 
which this mass of fluid is conveyed. It 
forms a delicate pump, through which the 
watery particles run, with the velocity of a 
swift stream. By the action of the sap, va- 
rious properties may be communicated to 
the growing plant; timber in France, for 
instance, is dyed by various colors being 
mixed with water, and poured over the 
roots of the tree. Dahlias are also colored 
by a similar process. 


BEWARE OF SWINDLERS.—A person answering to the rather highflown name of Carlos 
De Leon, victimized several of our citizens last Wednesday, by claiming to be an agent 
for BALLoU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Upon examining the July number of that excel- 
lent periodical, it was found that it employs wo travelling agents, and the public was 
cautioned against a certain individual, who was said to be operating in this section. 
Upon being denounced as a swindler, Don Carlos became alarmed, and returned the 
money to several of those whose subscriptions he had received—though not to all—and 
vanished. He was allowed to depart, as no one wished to be responsible for his arrest 


aud detention.—Blossburg Register, Penn. 


We hope the press of Pennsylvania will continue to denounce the fellow, and that. 


some one will arrest him or severely kick him, we do not care which. He is a mean 


swindler. 
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NICKY THE WAIF. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE IN THE SWAMP. 


AsmuGGLER! I had often had occasion 
to be astonished before that surprising an- 
nouncement was made to me in the cabin 
of the Hurricane; but never in my life has 
any revelation broken upon me with such 
a perfect thunderclap of astonishment as 
the announcement made to me by Benito. 

Yet I realized in an instant that it was 
true. I knew perfectly well what a smug- 
gler was; I had read all about the subject 
while I was at Woodville, and I knew that 
most of the goods brought into the United 
States from foreign countries were bound 
to pay duties at the custom house, and that 
to evade the payment of those duties was 
smuggling, for which vessel and cargo would 
be seized and confiscated, if caught, and 
those engaged in the unlawful business 
severely punished. All this I knew; and I 
knew, too, that there had been something 
unexplained about the schooner and her 
captain during all the two years that I had 
been connected with them. I had noticed 
that the schooner never came into the 
Mississippi, that the captain always avoided 
other vessels, and that he selected out-of- 


the-way places to land his goods. All this 
I had thought very strange, and I had in- 
quired of him what it meant. Boylike, 
trusting in his honor, and unwilling to 
think wrong of him because he had been 
my friend, I had believed his explanation, 
that he had taken this course because he 
could find a better market outside of New 
Orleans, and I had dismissed the subject 
without further thought. Now I was face 
to face with the frightful fact. The Hur- 
ricane was a smuggler; her captain and all 
her crew were smugglers; even I, should 
I be caught at sea with her, could never 
convince any one that I was not a smug- 
gler, too. It seemed to me asif 1 were 
destined to be the sport of circumstances, 
Who would believe such an improbable 
story as this—that I knew nothing about 
the character of the vessel, though I had 
been with her for two years? Nobody. 
If taken with the others I must share their 
fate, whatever that might be. 

I had sat down on one of the camp-stools 
in my agitation on hearing the mate’s 
statement; he was still pacing about the 
cabin, full of excitement. The guns of 
the cutter were discharged every minute; 
at least, half of the shots struck the 
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schooner (none of them, fortunately, below 
the water-line), and the others skimmed 
the water close by, sending the spray in 
jets into the air. I went to the stern- 
lights and looked out; a ball from the 
cutter, now hardly more than a stone’s 
throw astern, struck the rail over my head, 
scattering a shower of splinters. The 
smoke-pipes of the cutter were belching 
out great black volumes of coal-smoke, her 
wheels were churning the water into a 
milky foam, and so near was she that I 
could count a dozen marines standing at 
the bow with muskets. As I looked, I saw 
ene of them bring his musket to his 
shoulder and fire, and instantly a dozen 
scattering reports followed, and I heard 
the musket-balls cutting and whistling 
sharply in the rigging. A loud, mocking, 
defiant cry followed—the voice of Captain 
Brewster from the deck, as he still grasped 
the helm, risking his life through that 
shower of lead, that he might save the 
Hurricane. 

I left the stern-lights, and confronted 
Benito. He turned in his excited pacing, 
saw me, and with a loud cry sprang for- 
ward and caught me in his arms. At the 


same instant a drop of warm blood fell on 


my hand. 

“Are you badly hurt, Nick?’ he said, 
anxiously, while I tried to free myself 
from his arms. 

“What are you talking about?” I ex- 
claimed, getting away from him. 

“That wound on your cheek; see how 
it bleeds!” 

I felt a slight pain in my right cheek 
then for the first time, and putting my 
handkerchief to it, took it away stained 
with blood. It was a small matter, only a 
scrateh, caused by a splinter from that last 
cannon-shot of the cutter; but had it struck 
a little further to the left, Ishould not now 
be talking about it, I warrant you. 

* What will they do with us if they catch 
us?” I asked of the mate, as I stanched 
the blood with my handkerchief. 

“Well, the fact is, Nick,” he replied, 
“with that stubborn no-surrender fellow 
at the helm there, 1 don’t think they ever 
will catch us. J think we shall go to the 
bottom.” 

** But if they do catch us ?”’ 

** O, jail in New Orleans for a month or 
so, and then State prison at Baton Rouge 
for a few years! That's all!’ 
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I shuddered at the prospect, but Benito 
had by this time entirely recovered his 
coolness. He rummaged around the cabin 
for the captain’s cigars, saying that he 
guessed he had better smoke while he 
could; and after he had found one and lit 
it, he took his place by the stern-lights, 
and calmly puffed out the smoke while he 
watehed the shots from the cutter. 

* By Jove, we’re in the bayou!’’ he sud- 
denly exclaimed. ‘* Good for the captain! 
He’s got us in here all right, after all!’ 

I looked out, and saw at the right and 
left the familiar reed-covered marshes 
which surround the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi. The schooner had entered the 
mouth of a bayou not more than forty feet 
in width, the wind blew fresh from the 
Gulf, and she was flying up stream like a 
bird. The steamer lay puffing below, 
though her wheels were motionless, and 
musket-balls and cannon-shot were cutting 
the air all about us. 

“They don’t dare te follow!’ Benito 
exclaimed with a cheer, jumping up and 
down with excitement as he spoke. *‘ The 
steamer’s draught is not light enough for 
this bayou; she can’t follow. We'll save 
the little Yurricane yet!’ 

He rushed on deck in a tumult of excite- 
ment. I quickly followed him, and though 
we were still within musket-shot of the 
cutter, and the balls were singing through 
the air, the crew thronged up the ladder 
after me, yelling defiance to our purster. 
They had been lying close to the bottom 
of the forward hold while the cannon-shot 
crashed through the hull, fearing, as 
Benito did, that we must go to the bottom. 
But when they heard his shout of safety 
they knew at once what it meant, and 
hastened to the deck, exulting in the 
thought that the schooner was going to 
escape. 

I found that Benito had taken the helm 
to relieve Captain Brewster, who had been 
wounded. His left arm hung helpless by 
his side; a musket-ball had broken the 
upper bone. A great fragment was torn 
from his jacket at the shoulder—I suppose 
by one of the splinters that so nearly took 
my life. His face was pale, his eyes burned 
with a deep firm resolution, and were never 
turned from the cutter as she lay at the 
mouth of the bayou. The wind from the 
Gulf increased; we flew along, and were 
soon out of reach of their muskets. 
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“You are hurt, captain,’ I ventured, 
touching his wounded arm. ‘‘ Let me—” 

“ Never mind, boy—never mind me,’’ he 
said, brushing me away. He held his left 
arm with his right hand, and I could see 
by the way he set his teeth together, and 
the trembling of the muscles about his 
mouth, that he was in great pain. ‘Don’t 
mind me, any of you; it’ll be time to look 
after me when the Hurricane is saved. 
Fly around there, men. Throw overboard 
all that rubbish there on the deck; lighten 
the little beauty, and let her show her 
heels to that smoke-jacket down yonder! 
She hasn’t hurt us yet, much as she’s made 
the splinters fly, and she’ll never get so 
near us again, or my name’s not Brewster!” 

The ‘“‘rubbish’’ that he spoke of was 
two or three cases of valuable goods, for 
which there was no room below, and they 
had therefore been left on deck. But the 
stout arms of the sailors now grappled 
them, and over the side they went, with a 
tremendous splash in the water. 

“There goes a thousand dollars worth,” 

the captain said, as the cases went swiftly 
down the stream. ‘‘No matter; there’s 
enough more below. Keep her straight in 
the middle, Benito; and you, Billings, 
bring up the lead and heave it. I’m not so 
sure of this bayou.” 
_ The seaman addressed soon returned to 
the deck, and stationing himself at the 
side, swung the line round and round over 
his head, and then hurled the lead into 
the bayou. 

“We can’t tell exactly,’’ I heard the 
captain mutter, “‘for we’re going so fast. 
How is it, Billings ?” 

The man hauled in the line hand over 


‘hand, and shouted: 


“And a half three!’ 

Three fathoms and a half; he meant 
twenty-one feet. A grim smile flitted over 
the captain’s face. 

“Plenty of water here!’ he shouted, 
cheerily. ‘‘ Hold her to the middle, Beni- 
to, straight to the middle!’ 

Again the lead was cast; again it was 
drawn in, and the leadman shouted: 

Quarter less three!” 

“Plenty of water yet!’ the captain 
answered. 

Again the leadsman was heard from: 

“Two fathoms!’ 

The captain’s face darkened, but he said 
nothing. Again the lead, and now the cry: 
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“And a half one?’ 
devil take my luck!’ the captain 


eried. Never before had I heard him use 


anything that sounded like an vath. “I 
thought I knew this place. Benito, isn’t 
this Yellow Bayon ?” 

The mate almost left the wheel to itself 
in his surprise. 

“Yellow Bayou?” he echoed. ‘ Why, 
no sir; this is Petite Bayou. I thought 
you knew that!”’ 

The captain groaned aloud. 

“T should have known it,’’ he muttered ; 
“but the pain in this arm unmanned me, 
and I steered in here instead of into Yel- 
low Bayou just beyond. I thought—” 

** Less one!l’’ the leadsman shouted, in a 
voice that thrilled every man of us. And 
before another word was uttered, the 
schooner grounded with a shock that threw 
half the crew on their faces. The captain 
groaned and turned white; he started to 
take the helm, but checked himself, and 
stamped his foot savagely on the deck. 

**Lost—lost!’ he cried. ‘* Nothing, 
nothing can save the little beauty now!” 

The bayou, unlike most of those streams, 
ran an almost straight course for two miles 
down to the Gulf. We were now, | should 
think, more than a mile above the Guif. IL 
could still see the cutter lying like a black 
speck against the green expanse of water, 
and the smoke from her pipes as it ascend- 
ed. But there we were, hard and fast 
aground in the mud, without any hope of 
present deliverance. 

The crew seemed perfectly demoralized, 
not knowing what to do. Benito and L 
were trying to get some orders from the 
captain, and the captain seemed just about 
beside himself with grief aud rage at the 
misfortune that had happened to his dar- 
ling vessel. He walked the deck like a 
madman, muttering and gritting his teeth, 
and gripping his wounded arm. A cry 
from one of the sailors suddenly arrested 
his attention, and he looked down the 
bayou where the man pointed. Two buats 
from the cutter, fully manned, were ap- 
proaching, half a mile off, and the gleam 
of bright musket-barrels aid bayonets told 
significantly of the men who manned them. 
The sight aroused all the lion in Captain 
Brewster in an instant. 

“Go down into my cabin, Price and 
Costello,” he said, in a voice of thunder, 
‘and bring up every weapon you can find 
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there! By the blood that they’ve shed, 
and the damage they’ve done to me and 
mine this day, I’ll fight them to the last!’ 

The men came up with their arms full of 
weapons; pistols, broadswords, rapiers and 
muskets. There was enough to arm the 
whole crew, if they had chosen to take 
them. The captain selected a revolver and 
a huge cutlass, and turned fiercely toward 
us. 
‘““What do you say, boys?” he cried, 
eagerly. ‘‘Shall it be a fight? We can 
beat them off yet, if you’!l stand by me.” 

There was no answer. He repeated the 
question, and then one of the seamen 
answered: 

“We shipped to work the vessel—not to 
fight. IU not fight.” 

“ Nor I—nor I—nor I!’ 

It was plain to be seen that even those 
who stood sullenly apart, saying nothing, 
thought just as the ethers did. The cap- 
tain’s face grew gloomy again. 

“And you, Benito—wont you fight ?”’ 

“It’s useless, sir,’”? was the reply. The 
mate folded his arms and gazed eff toward 
the boats, which were rapidly approaching. 
“We couldn’t stand out against them, sir. 
They’d overcome us in the end; they are 
three to our one. Let us escape to the 
shore while we may.” 

“ Never!’ the captain shouted. ‘ Never 
will I desert the little beauty! Go, if you 
will—leave me here alone; but I'll fight 
for her and die with her!” 

The mena took him at his word, and the 
scene that ensued was a strange one, after 
the discipline that had always prevailed 
aboard the schooner. They rushed below, 
anxious to find something to plunder; and 
some of them broke into the captain’s 
cabin, and helped themselves to what they 
found there. They came on deck loaded 
with the furniture and fancy articles from 
the cabin, very little of which they could 
hope to carry through the swamps to any 
settlement; but such is the frenzy of these 
rude lawless men when released from dis- 
cipline. They rushed to the boats, and at- 
tempted to launch them; a cry of horror 
rang through the ship from a dozen throats 
at the appalling discovery that the boats 
had been riddled with shot from the cutter, 
and were utterly worthless! 

Can you imagine that situation, boys? 
There we lay motionless in the middle of 
the bayou; the flat marshy land was twenty 
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feet away, on either side, and the water 
was hardly less than six feet deep! There 
were no means left for getting ashore, save 
by swimming, and half of the dozen men 
could not swim at all. The cutter’s boats 
were approaching; bang! went a musket, 
and the bullet whistled over our heads, 
Something must be done, and that speedily. 

“Get ashore—get ashore !’’ Benito yelled. 
“Get out of this at once, or you're lost 
men!’ 

A desperate cry answered him; and one 
after another the sailors leaped overboard, 
clasping their plunder in their arms. I 
can’t tell—I don’t wish to tell, of the dread- 
ful sights that followed. Those that could 
swim, quickly made their way to the reedy 
shore; those who could not, floundereé 
and struggled in the muddy water, and at 
last sank from human sight forever. I 
stood on the deck, horrified at their fate, 
and yet powerless to render them any aid; 
and out of the twelve who leaped over- 
board, I saw five sink to rise no more. 

“Come!” said Benito, pulling at my 
sleeve. ‘*Come, you can swim; let us be 
off. Hark! hear those bullets. Let us be 
quick about it, and get away.’”’ 

But the captain—”’ 

“The captain is a sentimental fool, who 
will stick by the Hurricane till he gets an 
ounce ball through him! Let him aleng; 
you come with me, and escape while you 
can.” 

1 looked toward the stern; there stood 
Captain Brewster, a cocked pistol in one 
hand, gazing down the bayou toward the 
approaching boats. How could I leave 
him? My heart gave a great jump as I 
thought of that scene in the Memphis 
courtroom, and how resolutely he had 
stood up as my friend when I wanted one 
so badly. How could I leave him now in 
this extremity? ‘True, he had deceived 
me; he had brought me into danger by the 
deception that he had practised about the 
character of the schooner and himself, but 
I forgot all that. I only thought of him, 
my tried steadfast friend, standing there 
wounded, about to sacrifice himself in de- 
fence of his darling vessei, and the tears 
came into my eyes, and I felt, for the mo 
meat, like dying there beside him. 

“Captain Brewster,” I cried, rushing aft 
and seizing his arm, “let me stay with 
you! Let me have a pistol, and I'll die 
here with you!’ 
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Nicky the Waif. 


His features softened as he saw me, and 
dropping his weapons, he put both his 
tjhands in mine. 

“T have deceived you, Nick,” he said, 
“but I meant it for your good. You have 
never known what our occupation has 
‘been; you have been guiltless, though you 
have been in the company of guilty men.” 

Asplash in the water interrupted him. 
I looked that way, and saw Benito in the 
bayou, striking out lustily for the shore. 

“T meant well by you, boy,” the captain 
continued, dashing a tear from his eye. 
“T meant to quit this unlawful business 
soon, and give you a hardsome sum for 
your devotion and fidelity to me. That is 
all passed, now—” 

“You can escape; you must escape,” I 
interrupted. ‘‘ You can swim as well as I 
can. Come now, while you can. See 
there—the boats are almost here!’ 

As I spoke a volley of musket-balls 
whistled around us, one knocking my cap 
from my head. 

“T can’t!’ he cried, fiercely; ‘my arm 
is broken. I should drown if I jumped 
overboard. Nor do I want to live after the 
Hurricane is scuttled and burned, as she’ll 
be sure to be, by those fellows coming up 
the bayou. No, as for me, I’ll stand by 
her and die with her.”’ 

“So will I,” I said, resolutely. 

“What for?” 

“Because you do. I can’t leave you, 
‘Captain Brewster; you’ve been my friend 
when I sadly needed one. I’m sorry if 
you’ve done wrong, but I can’t desert you. 
Here stay.” 

“Surrender! shouted a voice from the 
foremost boat, which was now within hail- 
ing distance. 

The strong man trembled as he heard 
my words; tears coursed down his bearded 
cheeks, and throwing his right arm around 
me, he lifted me up and kissed my cheeks 
and my forehead. 

“God bless you forever, Nick, for your 
devotion tome! Would that I could repay 
you half the debt Iowe you! But I can’t; 
Ishall be a dead man in ten minutes! Be 
good, boy—be honest and faithful to 
others, as you have been to me, little as I 
have deserved it from you, and you will be 
loved, honored and respected, wherever 
you may go. Here’s my wallet; there’s 
three hundred dollars in it. I wish, for 
your sake, it was thirty thousand.”’ 
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He crammed it into my pocket. His 
eyes were tearful; his face utterly sad and 
despondent. He kissed my forehead again. 

“Now go!” he said, trying to speak 
harshly. 

“T went!’ I said, resolutely. 

“You wont? Why?” 

“T have told you already. I will not 
leave you alone. I will stay here and share 
your fate, whatever it may be.” 

“Halloo, there! Do you surrender?” 
rang out a loud impatient voice from one 
of the boats, which had cautiously ap- 
proached nearer. 

“You swim, don’t you?’ the captain 
demanded, with a sudden wildness in his 
eye. 

“Yes; but I don’t—” 

He threw his sound arm around me, and 
lifting me clear off the deck, carried me to 
the rail. I struggled and tried to get loose, 
for I saw his purpose; but I was in a grasp 
of iron. 

** Good-by, boy, and God bless you!” he 
whispered ; and again his lips were pressed 
to my forehead. “Try to think well of 
Captain Brewster sometimes, for he has 
loved you, Nick.” 

His arm tightened about me once; then 
he swung me clear of the rail, and dropped 
me everboard. I fell with asplash; I sank 
till my toes touched the bottom, which was 
not far, and then 1 rose to the surface, and 
struck out for the shore. The distance 
was only a few yards. I had become an 
expert swimmer more than a year before, 
and eould easily swim half a mile; but I 
was so agitated now that I gained the shore 
with difficulty. Wet, confused, and thor- 
oughly alarmed, I crouched down among 
the tall reeds that grew in thick ranks 
along the bayou, and listened for the un- 
equal contest over the Hurricane in the 
middle of the bayou. 

I had not long to wait. I heard another 
challenge—I could see nothing, because 
I dared not show myself, the boats were so 
near—I heard the rough peremptory chal- 
lenge, Surrender, you blasted scoundrel!” 

“Never!” I heard Captain Brewster an- 
swer; and then his pistols were discharged 
in quick succession. A cry from the boats, 
which showed that some one was wounded ; 
then acrash of musketry, as three dozen 
pieces were discharged together; and then 
—silence! I knew what that meant; I 
shuddered as I realized that the brave but 
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misguided captain of the Hurricane had 
perished in the defence of his precious 
vessel. I heard the tramping of many feet 
en the deck of the cutter; I heard them 
going down the ladders, and by-and-by as- 
cending again, and then I heard the order, 
“*Cast off!’ and the plash of oars. I ven- 
tured to peer forth from my hiding-place, 
still keeping myself concealed. Both boats 
were pulling rapidly down stream, and the 
Harricane lay opposite tome. As I looked, 


a bright light shene through her stern 


windows; a tongue of flame leaped up from 
the hold, and in ten minutes the flames. 
were hissing and curling along the deck 
and up the masts of the ill-fated schooner, 
which for two years past had been my 
home. 

I felt heavy-hearted to see it, but my 
sorrow was quickly changed to alarm upon 
hearing a footstep behind me. I turned 
quickly, and confronted the intruder. 


‘“*SomEBODY robs my hens’ nests, now, 
Tm sartain of that,” said Aunt Sallie toa 
neighbor who had run in for a few min- 
utes’ chat, ‘‘and I believe it’s that rascal 
Tom! Ef I was a bettin’ character, I’d be 
willin’ to bet a pocketful of them ’lasses 
cakes I just put in the oven, that I'll find 
out before I’m a day older!’ And she 
planted her cake-cutter with a peculiar em- 
phasis into the doughy oval she had shaped 
on the moulding-board. 

Now, Aunt Sallie’s yeung nephew Tom 


was just outside, and heard it all; and be- - 


ing a very cunning boy, and exceedingly 
fond of Aunt Sallie’s ’lasses cakes, thought 
he’d just happen in at the close of her re- 
marks, and she would think that was all 
he had heard. So he said, walking very 
lazily in, with his hands in his pockets: 

“Aunvie, didn’t I hear you say you'd 
bet some of your fresh cakes about some- 
thing er other? Now, whatever it was, I’d 
be willing to bet a pocketful ef chestnuts 
against your cakes that it is or it isn’t!” 

Aunt Sallie was as full of laugh as she 
could be, to think how she was fooling 
Tom; but she looked acid enough outside 
to sour him for a week, if he hadn’t known 
her pretty thoroughly. 

‘*Humph?’ she said, “‘ you know very 
well 1 can’t eat chestnuts with my counter- 
feits;” a way she had of alluding to her 
false teeth. 

** Well, say gamdrops, then; is it agreed ? 
We must have a treat now, auntie; it is 
custemary among people who bet, you 
know. Allow me to present you,” he said, 
tenderly appropriating two cakes froma the 
last panful, one for himself and one for her. 


AUNT SALLY AND HER DOORKNOB. 


BY NEIL MACGREGOR. 


“T see what you wanted, Tom; you 
thought you’d get a cake; and why in the 
world didn’t you ask for it right out ?” 

“*Cause, auntie, it wouldn’t taste half 
so good if Thad. I always enjoy things so 
much better that I have to work for!” 

Tom was notoriously lazy; and Aunt 
Sallie, appreciating the joke, laughingly 
chased him out doors with her rolling-pin, 
saying: 

another ‘lasses cake, then, till 
you’ve split all that wood, and piled both 
woodboxes full, and—” 

my bet, auntie,” he added, ro- 
guishly; whereupon she retreated. 

They understood each other pretty well, 
this auntie and nephew. Both equally 
young and jolly in heart, they were con- 
stantly playing tricks on each other; “ bal- 
ancing accounts,’ Tom said; “buat the 
trouble was, Aunt Sallie always would 
come out ahead, and then had to crow so: 
long afterwards.” 

“* But we'll see this time, Thomas, who 
comes out ahead,” he said to himself. 
“There’s a time for all things, which 
means a time for your brain to work, and 
(slowly picking up the axe) when the brain 
works the hands must be idle. So, Ill 
just stand this axe up in the corner fora 
short space of time—never could bear to 
see things laying around so!” 

Right here is my chance to show you 
Aunt Sallie’s picture. Here it is, im the 
front of my album. She’s grown a little 
older since this was taken, but here’s the 
same fun-loving expression in the eyes, 
and the mouth is just as large aud good- 
natured. Notice that peculiar twist in the 
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left corner of it. Tom says that is where 
she keeps her smiles. He can always see 
them five minutes off, and then, first thing 
he knows, he looks up and her face is all 
sunshine. But hasn’t she a funny little 
nose, though! She laughs, and says the 
Lord made it to keep out of other people’s 
affairs. It mever would reach, and she 
never could make it! As for her hair, it’s 
ever so pretty in front, isn’t it? So dark 
and wavy, with just a little illumination of 
gray. But see the back of it! Did you 
ever see such a nondescript twisting of a 
twist as that? I'll tell you how she dees 
it! She just combs it all together, and 
twists it up tight in one little bit of a twist, 
about an inch in diameter, and then winds 
that round and round, till it stands straight 
out from her head about three inches and 
a quarter. Then she thrusts one long hair- 
pin through it, and calls it her crowning 
glory! Tom irreverently calls it her door- 
knob—says he takes more honest pride in 
Aunt Sallie’s doorknob than in all the rest 
of her charms put together. And so they 
agree—differently ! 

There! I’m through with her picture, 
but it doesn’t half do her justice. No pic- 
ture or description ever could. So let me 
leave it, and go and look after Tom. 

He has been meditating solemnly and 
deliberately out in the chicken-coop, and 
now he has gone to experimenting. Looks 
as profound as an A. M. M. D., perched up 
there on the topmost round of the chicken- 
roost. He has an old broken teacup, with 
something in it that he’s stirring furiously 
with a little weoden stick. Now and then 
he holds the stick up, and lets the queer 
yellow mixture drip slowly baek into the 
teacup. 

“There!” he said, at last, in a kind of 
graveyard voice, * I consider the consisten- 
cy of this concoction at last correspondent 
to my curious conception; consequently, I 
will con-descend.’? And like his great- 
grandfather Ape, he climbed headfirst 
down from the chicken-roost, landing safe- 
ly on his feet. 

Then he hunts around till he finds a bot- 
tle, pours his curious concoction into it, 
after having bored half a dozen holes in 
the cork, and holds it upside down, to see 
if it consistently corresponds with his curi- 
ous conception of a drip. It evidently 
does, for he puts it carefully away ina 
dark corner, and walks off supremely hap- 


py. He managed to split a little wood dur- 
ing the day, and filled the woodboxes just 
before supper-time; for he thought Aunt 
Sallie was going to put some of her cakes 
on for supper, and he wanted a clear con- 
science when he ate them. 

After supper he put on his hat and stole 
slyly out of the house while Aunt Sallie 
was washing dishes. Presently she took 
up the dipper and turned to get some 
water, 

““There!’ she exclaimed, “he’s gone, 
and now’s my chance. Dear me! it’s as 
dark as a stack of black cats,” she added, 
opening the door; ‘‘ but I daren’t take a 
light, and there’s no time to lose.” 

So off she started, leaving the door wide 
open. She was gone some time, and when 
she came back Tom sat gravely reading a 
book, as though he had been there all the 
time. Aunt Sallie finished her dishes 
without a word, hung up her dishpan, 
washed her hands, took off her apron, put 
on her spectacles, and sat down to darn 
stockings. Sudderly Tom looked up and 
burst out laughing. 

“Why, auntie, what is the matter with 
your doorknob?” he said. “I declare, if 
it aint all feathering eut! Have you been 
out to the chicken-coop this time of night 
after eggs ?”’ 

Aunt Sallie was actually embarrassed. 
She didn’t mean Tom should know she’d 
been out there, inasmuch as she didn’t 
catch him. But she merely said, as her 
needle flew in and out: 

‘* Eggs will freeze such nights as these, 
you know.” 

“ Nonsense, auntie!’ he retorted; “ the 
mercury isn’t half way down to the freez- 
ing point. But do just leok in the glass! 
It appears like as if Madam Hen had mis- 
taken the doorknob for one of her eggs, 
and covered it with her feathers!’ 

In a little spasm of vexation Aunt Sallie 
grasped her crowning glory in one hand, 
and sure enough, the hand came down all 
covered with sticky feathers. 

“I’m tarred and feathered!’ sbe cried 
out, standing up like an exclamation 
point. 

Tom tumbled on the floor, and rolled 
over and over in convulsions of laughter. 
Aunt Sallie held out her hand, looked ag 
it, walked to the glass, and turned side- 
ways for a back view, and then the truth 
flashed ever her. 
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“Thomas Jefferson,”’ she said, “get up 
and pick me!” 

And then she laughed, and laughed, and 
laughed, took more side views, strangled 
nearly to death, and finally chasing ‘l'om, 
rubbed her sticky hands all over his head. 
She put her head te soak that night, and 
indeed spent ali her spare time for a week 
soaking and combing. Finally, one day, 
in sheer desperation, she took the big 
shears and snapped the funny little sticky 
twist square off. 

Now,” she said, picking it up, “I'll 
have a chance to see what the thing is 
made 

And then she sat by the window, pick- 
ing it to pieces, when Tom camein. The 
consequence was, he had another convul- 
sion. 

‘“*Why, auntie,” he managed to say, 
“have you really amputated the door- 
knob ?” 

* Yes, I have,’’ she snapped out, “and I 
hope you feel better now!’ 

“I do, auntie, Ido, indeed; much as I 
admired the doorknob, I never could make 
up my mind it was becoming to you.” 

“And so you took that way of getting rid 
of it,eh? What in the world was it, Tom, 
anyway, you put on my hair that night?” 

“It’s a secret, auntie, a profound secret. 
Why, Lexpect to make my fortune out of 
that mixture some day. I'll just tell you, 
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though, auntie, that the principal ingre- 
dient was honey.” 

“ Honey! sakes alive, if I'd thought it 
was honey, I’d have soaked it another 
week! Great goose that I was, I kepta 
thinking it was tar, and I never could get 
it out, so I off with it.’’ 

Tom took the poor little forlorn twist up 
in his hands, saying, mournfully: 

“Alas! for the doorknob is not. 

“ Take it up tenderly, 
Lift it with care; 


Fashioned so slenderly, 
All out of hair!” 


“O, get along with your nonsense!’ 
said Aunt Sallie, snatching it out of his 
hand, and throwing it in the fire. ‘* What 
do you s’pose I care about the old thing, 
anyway?’ slamming the griddle back in 
its place. “ I’ll be even with you yet, you 
young rascal, see if I aint!” 

And so it is Tom lives in daily expecta- 
tion of something, he knows not what. He 
says he fully realizes now the feelings that 
must have agitated the bosom of Damocles 
when that sword was suspended over him 
by a hair; only his sword hangs by more 
than one hair. 

Aunt Sallie answers all neighborly que- 
ries as so the disappearance ef her crowning 
glory, by saying: 

“Tt come to be so often tanglesome, I 
just sheared it off!” 


A MAYING. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


Sweet sunshiny air stole in at the open 
window alluringly. 

** Put up your slate, Georgie, and we will 
go for some flowers,” said Floy, as she laid 
aside the book which did not interest her 
half so much as the beautiful out-doors. 

But Georgie was indulging himself in his 
artistic propensities, and at first declared 
that he didn’t want to; then, as Floy con- 
tinued to urge him, he said: 

* Well, when I finish his last wing, I 
will.” 

Floy bent over him to look at the picture 
he was making, and laughed. 

Georgie hugged the slate close against 
the buttons of his jacket, growing very red. 

“ Go away,” he said, crossly. 


‘“* But it’s capital, Georgie; let me look 
at it,” said Floy, trying to get another 
glimpse of the slate. ‘ Truly,’’ she urged, 
as he still kept it back, “I never sawa 
better flying rhinoceros.” 

‘*T wont go now;” said Georgie, “ and if 
you make any more fun of my picture, 
ri—’ 

**I didn’t mean to make fun,”’ said Floy. 
‘“‘T only half saw it. It was something fly- 
ing. What was it?” 

P’raps tell you when it’s done.” 

“Wait till you come back, and you'll 
finish it better. , it’s so pleasant!” 

Georgie laid his slate face downward on 
the table, glanced out of the window, and 
considered. 


“Tl go a little way,” he said; “there 
are violets by the brook.”’ 

“That’s a good boy!’ exclaimed Floy, 
joyfully, as she ran for their hats, and two 
light baskets in which they were in the 
habit of gathering flowers and leaves. 

Georgie’s hat came tumbling over his 
eyes, while the handle of the basket was 
thrust into his hands. 

He sprang up, quite in the spirit of the 
expedition, and followed Floy, who danced 
along the highway before him like a spring- 
time sprite. 

“Only to the brook, you know,” called 
Georgie, as Floy was speeding by. 

“The meadow,” called Floy; “‘ let us go 
to the meadow; we may find cowslips 
there and ’nemones.” 

But Georgie paused by the opening that 
led to the brook, and began hunting along 
its sides for violets. Some one had been 
before him—he could see footprints all 
along the mossy bank—and only a few 
open violets remained. 

Floy danced back to him, and stood on a 
broad flat stone that bridged the brook. 

“Nothing but bubbles here,” she said. 
“Come, Georgie, the meadow is only a lit- 
tle way.” 

Nothing loath, Georgie left the brook- 
side, and with Floy clambered through the 
bars; afew steps brought full in sighta 
mound of violets, blue and fragrant. 

“Hurrah!’ shouted Georgie; and the 
next moment he and Floy were stooping 
over them, snapping their slender green 
stems, and laying them lightly into their 
baskets. 

“We may find ’nemones a little further 
on,” said Floy; and on they went till they 
reached the muddy channel of a brook 
whose waters seemed to have crept out of 
it on either side to moisten the meadow, 
for near it the earth was soft and spongy, 
and sank in at every feotfall. 

“Dear me!’ said Floy, ‘‘the water 
comes almost into my rubbers, and there 
is a beautiful blossom just on the edge of 
the ditch—”’ 

“Tl get it,” said Georgie; “ the water 
wont get into my boots, 1 guess. O—o!”’ 

For in his eagerness he slipped on the 
muddy side of the bank, and would have 
fallen over had not Floy sprang quickly to 
the rescue. 

As he struggled up with her aid, in en- 
deavoring to get the flower which had 
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caused his fall, he dropped his basket, and 
it fell, scattering his precious violets far 
and wide. 

As he stood confronting Floy, with mud- 
dy clothes and hands, and a face where 
mud and distress blended comically, she 
laughed merrily. 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at,’ said 
Georgie. ‘‘ Look at my basket; how am I 
ever going te get it?” 

“Fish it up,” said Floy. ‘ There’s an 
old fishing-pole; I’ll get it.” And off she 
ran to where she saw it projecting from a 
mound of grass a little distance off. “O 
Georgie,’ she cried, ‘“‘come here, come 
here!” 

Georgie ran quickly at the summons, 
and for a moment muddy jacket and lost 
possessions were alike forgotten, and he 
exclaimed in delight as he beheld beautiful 
abundant anemones, white as snow, and 
rosy asashell. They both began picking 
them at once, when Georgie exclaimed: 

“What shall I put them in? O Floy, 
wait a minute and help me get my basket!’ 

Accordingly Floy, with the greatest good- 
nature, helped him to extricate the fishing- 
pole from its surroundings, and they care- 
fully approached the ditch; but Floy’s feet 
were already wet with her first exploit, and 
Georgie made her run back, while with 
some difficulty but with much pride, he at 
last succeeded in elevating his basket on 
the fishing-pole, both, it is true, bedaubed 
with mud. 

Cleansing the basket on the grass, and 
wiping the mud from his clothes with his 
pocket-handkerchief, to be washed in the 
brook on his return home, Georgie has- 
tened after Floy, whv had returned to the 
anemones and was fast filling her basket. 

**T never saw such beauties,’’ said Floy; 
“it seems as if they had grown here not 
expecting to be picked, and had not shrunk 
into themeelves as those by the brook.” 

**] should think some fairy’d been paint- 
ing tbem purpose to be picked,” said 
Georgie. ‘‘When you going to tell me 
about the Fairy and the Fish, Floy?” 

“The next time,’’ said Floy. ‘*Isn’t the 
sun getting hot?” 

“Yes, aud my basket’s almost full, and 
I want room in it for a few violets as we 
go back.”’ 

‘Then we'll go now,” said Floy. ‘See 
who'll get to the bars first.’ 

And as she started immediately, and 
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Georgie lingered to pick just one more 
anemone, she reached them first and clam- 
bered over them. 

She was seated by the brook when 
Georgie reached her, watching at the 
bubbles as they skimmed past. Placing 
their flowers in the shade they proceeded 
to wash the mud stains from their clothes, 
and to place Georgie’s handkerchief, which 
had assumed a dusky hue, despite the des- 
perate washing they had given it, en the 
flat stone todry. Then asking Georgie if 
he were not hungry, without waiting for a 
reply, Floy drew a paper parcel from her 
pocket, containing a buttered sandwich for 
each of them. 

Having eaten this contentedly beneath 
the early budding trees, where birds were 
fluttering and singing their glad spring 
notes, they gathered up their treasures and 
hastened home. While Floy arranged the 
flowers they had picked in vases and placed 
them about the room, Georgie returned to 
his slate. 

“Ts the eagle done ?”’ asked Floy. 

“Finished,” said Georgie, heaving a 
sigh. 
“* May I see it?” 

Georgie handed her the slate. 

Why, there’s nothing there!” 

“No, it’s flown away; gone Maying, I 
guess.”’ 

“What made you rub it out?” asked 
Floy. 

*Cause.”’ 

“‘ Mother says that’s a woman’s reason, 
said Floy. 

** Because,”’ said Georgie, ‘‘ when I came 
back, compared with the flowers, it did 
look something like a rhinoceros, and after 
seeing so many beautiful real things, how 
could I go on making it?” 

Floy hardly knew what reply to make, 
but drawing one of the flowers out of a 
vase by its slender stem, she laid it side of 
the slate. 

‘* Make a picture of that,” she said. 

“Vil try,” said Georgie, doubtfully. 

Not only one but two did Georgie make, 
and not only Floy, but his father and 
mother said they were very good. 
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HOW WE ARE UNITED. 

Little Daughter.—‘I wish the rivers 
would rise.” 

Father.—‘‘ Why, what have you to do 
with the rivers rising ?” 

Little Daughter.—* A great deal, father; 
for then the boats would run.” 

Father.—‘‘And what have you to do with 
the boats running, my child, eh?” 

Little Daughter.—‘*They would bring 
the cotton down, father.” 

Father.—(Looking over his spectacles.) 
‘‘And what have you to do, darling, with 
cotton bales ?”’ 

Little Daughter.— Why, if ‘the cotton 
was down you would be able to sell it, you 
know, dear father,” smilingly. 

Father.—‘And what then ?”’ 

Little Daughter.—‘* You would have 
plenty of money.”’ 

Father.—‘‘ Well ?”’ 

Little Daughter.—(Laying her little hand 
on his shoulder, and looking up into his 
face.) ‘*Then you could pay mother that 
twenty-dollar gold piece you borrowed from 
her, you know, father.”’ 

Father.—‘‘And what then, child ?” 

Little Daughter.—‘‘ Then mother could 
pay Aunt Sarah the ten dollars she owes 
her.”’ 

Father.—‘‘Ay, indeed! And what then ?” 

Little Daughter.—‘And Aunt Sarah 
would pay Sister Jane the dollar she prom- 
ised to give her on New Year’s, but didn’t, 
because she didn’t have any cotton—any 
money, I mean, father.” 

Father.—‘‘ Well, and what else?” (He 
lays down the newspaper and looks at her 
cautiously, with a half smile.) 

Little Daug}ter.—‘‘Sister Jane would 
pay Brother John his fifty cents back, and 
he said when he got it he would give me 
the half-dime he owes me, and two dimes 
to buy marbles; and this is what I want 
the river to rise for, and the big boats to 
run! And I owe nurse the other dime, and 
must pay my debts!’ 

“Pa” looked at “* Ma.” “ There it is,” he 
said; ‘‘ we are all, big and little, like a row 
of bricks. ‘Touch one, and away we all go, 
even down to our little Carrie here.”’ 
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Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Wrst 


BetuEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 
Prizes.—See announcement in July 


number. 


Answers to July Puzzles. 

1. Genet, Gent. 2. E, Ada, Spurn, 
Cricket, Education, Cistern, Stile, Loop, N. 

8. Amanda. 4. Anna. 5. Nora. 6. Mar- 
tha. 7. Ottawa. 8. Athens. 9. Omaha. 
10. Oswego. 11. Frankfort. 12. Moscow. 
13. 

14. Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein. 
15. Do as you would be done by. 16. Cyr- 
il Deane. 17. Wilson. 18. Meg Arland. 
19. Beau K. 20. Tonnewanta. 21. Anna 
Kirk. 22. AMERICAN UNION. 


50. Puazle. 


Take a small and timid bird, 
Whose home is near the sea, 
Cut off its head, and then transpose, 
And form a forest tree. 
RUTHVEN. 


51. Alphabet Puzzle. 


In friendship I am always seen ; 

In reverence, I’m there, I ween; 

In happiness I ha#e a share; 

In trust, you’ll ever find me there ; 

In earth and water I can make my home; 

And from the fire [ never roam; 

I'm seen in rain, but never in the snow; 

And in a cabin I can always go; 

In life and love, but never in distress ; 

Now, wise ones, can you not this puzzle 

guess ? 

Foundation word, nine letters, you will see 

What we to one and all should ever be. 
DBANE. 


Curtailments. 
52. Curtail a company, and leave a curse. 
53. To cut close, and leave a state of 
equality. 
54. A plant, and leave ardor. 
55. A brick floor, and leave the ‘seat of 


affection. 
56. An article of much use, and leave to 
push. 
Emery W. BARTLETTr. 
57. Cross-Word Enigma. 


The Ist is in steal, but not in theft; 
The 2d is in right, but not in left; 
The 3d is in ale, but not in wine; 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


The 4th is in back, but not in spine; 

The 5th is in hate, but not in scorn; 

The 6th is in stars, but not in morn; 

The 7th is in prate, but not in talk; 

The 8th is in ride, but not in walk; 

The 9th is in dark, but not in light; 

The 10th is in strength, but not in might; 

The 11th is in see, but not in know it; 

The whole was a very gifted poet. 
MILLARD F. CB0uUNSE. 


58. Charade. 

My first is avery common word, 

When gifts are received ’tis often heard ; 

My second is to yield, or to bestow, 

And should be practised by all below; 

My whole comes once in every year, 

A few more weeks, and ’twill be here. 
Exiza H. Morton. 


59. Words Squared. 

Deceit; division ; a girl’s name; to shield ; 
shelters, “Beau K.” 
60. Star Puzzle. 


Disordered; a pellet; celebrated by Sir 
Walter Scott; to injure; to obstruct; a 
bird; to bud; an engine. 

Arrange the words so as to read the same 
up and down, vertically; east and west, 
horizontally; and at two acute angles, up 
and down. “Brau K.” 


Geographical Anagrams. 
61. Tear in a red man. 
62. Cane Rabbi. 
63. His a gnat fan. 
64. In soot and H. 
Josepu H. Briees, Jr. 


65. Enigma. 
Iam composed ef 22 letters. 
My 7, 18, 13, 15, 9, 21, is a fish. 
My 12, 2, 19, 22, 3, is a shrub. 
My 17, 6, 20, 4, 11, 14, is criminal. 
My 1, 22, 8, 5, 16, 10, is to lament. 
My whole is a popalar periodical. 

SALLig H. 


Decapitations. 
66. Behead ardor, and leave imperfect. 
67. To insult, and leave a mean fellow. 
68. A workman, and leave equity. 
69. To shake, and leave a streamlet. 
Ep. WYNNB. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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Yarns.—The fine linen of the 
north of Ireland was formerly made from 
handspun thread. Some of the young 
women ‘spinsters,” as they were called, 
became very dexterous with the wheel and 
distaff. One, especially, was engaged in 
spinning thread of extreme fineness. Her 
“Jong drawn-out”? thread weighed but ten 
grains to the hank of 840 yards, or 768 
hanks to a pound; and thus a pound of her 
yarns would stretch nearly 400 miles. The 
word spinster, the legal definition of an 
unmarried woman even now, came into 
use from the fact that an intended bride 
was not qualified for her position until she 
had spun sufficient yarn to supply all the 
household linen for her new home. Then 
the daughters of the kings were not ex- 
empt from this responsibility, for the 
queens had to provide the linen clothing 
for all the royal retinue. 


MILE FRESH FROM THE TREE.—The cel- 
ebra “cow-tree” of South America 
has lately been imperted into Europe, in 
the hope that the young plants may be ac- 
climatized. This wonderful tree yields a 
good quality of milk. It flows freely from 
incisious made in the trunk, and is eom- 
monly used as an article of food by the in- 
habitants of districts where the tree is 
abundant. The tree grows upward of a 
hundred feet high, with a smooth trunk 
six to eight feet in diameter, and without 
branches for the first sixty or seventy feet 
of its height. If it would only grow in the 
open air in this climate, what a blessing it 
would prove to those who are dependent 
upon unconscientious milkmen! / 


A MARRIAGE or DoLis.—During the 
whole week, says the Bengal Times, the 
streets of Dacca have been enlivened by 
marriage processions, the most remarkable 
of which were those in honor of the mar- 
riage of two dolls belonging to the daugh- 
ters of the wealthiest Hindeo citizens. 
The celebration of these extraordinary 
nuptials has afforded much amusement to 
the people, while the parents of the juve- 
hile mothers-in-law availed themselves of 
this opportunity to spend a few thousand 


CURIOUS. 


MATTERS. 


rupees to satisfy the one inclination fore- 
most in the mind of every Hindoo—feeding 
the Brahmins, relations, kinsmen, friends, 
neighbors and the poor—at least, Baboo 
Roop Lall Das, we are informed, was actu- 
ated by no other feeling to join in this 
affair. 


A NaturaL Gem.—A gem recently 
found by a Huron Indian on the shores of 
Lake Superior, is a compound of four class- 
es of stones agglomerated together so as to 
constitute a perfect gem of rare beauty. 
The stones comprised in it are agate, cor- 
nelian, perite and crystal. Among the 
other remarkable features of this curious 
gem are the appearance, upon each side, as 
if from the hand of an engraver, of a re- 
semblance of a miniature crown, the clear- 
ly-defined forms of a black and tan dog, 
the head of «un owl, the tracings of the 
shores of little lakes, and other remarkabie 
phenomena, rarely, if ever, found in stones 
of any kind. 


Ratsine SUNKEN Bopres.—An import- 
ant series of trials has recently been made 
in England to raise sunken bodies by 
means of improved kinds of inflated pon- 
toons. In one iustance an iron body weigh- 
ing seven tons was brought to the surface 
by a single pontoon, the latter having been 
inflated by means of an inlet pipe and 
small air machine worked by hand from 
the surface of the water. The pontoons 
can be attached to any body which is ata 
depth to which divers can déscend, and it 
is believed will be serviceable in raising 
sunken ships. 


Eve’s AppLe Trex.—The island of 
Ceylon abounds in vegetable curiosities, 
not the least singular of which is a tree 
called ‘‘Eve’s apple tree."" The color of 
the fruit is very striking and beautiful, be- 
ing orange on the outside and deepcrimson 
within, and it presents the appearance of 
having had a piece bitten eut of it. It is 
also a deadly poison. These two facts have 
caused it to receive the name of “ forbid- 
den fruit,” or “Eve’s apple tree.” The 
Mohammedans considered Ceylon as the 


site of paradise. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BREAD OMELET.—Put into a stewpan a 
teacupful of bread crumbs, one teacupful 
of cream, one tablespoonful of butter, with 
salt, pepper and nutmeg; when the bread 
has absorbed U:e cream, work in two beat- 
en eggs; beat them a little with the mix- 
ture; fry on an omelet-pan, and roll up. 


ORANGE CAKE.—Three eggs, yolks and 
white, one cup flour, three tablespoons 
milk, one teaspoon baking-powder, a little 
salt; grate the peel and chop the pulp of 
one orange together; squeeze the juice out 
and mix with soft frosting, and put be- 
tween the layers of cake when cold. 


Cueap LeMon Pre.—One lemon, one 
teacupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
corn-starch rubbed smooth in a little wa- 
ter; pour upon this one teacupful of boil- 
ing water, stirring it the while; then add 
salt, one egg, and butter the size of a 
walnut, 


CarE Cop CAKE.—One cup of sugar, 
three cups of flour, one-half cup of butter, 
one-half cup of molasses, one cup of sour 
milk, one egg, one cup of raisins, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, nutmeg, allspice and 
clove. 


BREAKFAST ROLLS.—At night take one 
pint sweet milk lukewarm, two eggs, but- 
ter size of a walnut, three tablespoonfuls 
yeast, flour enough to make it the consis- 
tency of biscuit dough; let it stand until 
moraing, then roll thin as for biscuit; cut 
in circles about four inches in diameter; 
butter the surface, and fold together; 
when the rolls are quite light, bake them 
in a quick oven. 


Cakg.—Four cups of flour, 
one cup of sugar, one cup of molasses, one 
cup of milk, one cup of butter, two cups 
chopped raisins, three eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful soda, spice. 


Snow Cakg.—Sift one tumblerful of 
powdered sugar into a cake-dish; fill a 
tumbler two-thirds full of the finest flour, 
in which has been rubbed a pinch of salt, 


eve teaspoonful of cream tartar; fill the re- 
mainder of the tumbler with corn-starch, 
and mix thoroughly; then add the whites 
of ten eggs beaten until they will stand on 
an inverted platter; use colorless extract 
for flavoring, and bake in rather a slow 
oven. 


TUMBLER CAKE.—Seven tumblers of 
flour, seven eggs, three tumblers of sugar, 
two tumblers of butter, one tumbler of mo- 
lasses, one pound of currants, two pounds 
of raisins, one-half pound citron, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream tartar, one teaspoonful 
of soda. Spice to taste. 


BREAKFAST MurrFrins.—To be poured 
into hot gem-pans and baked in a hot 
oven: one pint sweet milk, two eggs, one 
and a quarter pint flour, a pinch of salt; 
beat for twenty minutes; you will find 
them crisp and delicate. 


CookIEs.—One cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, one-half cup of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful soda, three eggs. 


GREEN PEA Frittrers.—One pint cooked 
peas; mash while hot; season to taste; 
make batter of two eggs, one cup of milk, 
one-quarter teaspoon soda, one-half tea- 
spoon of cream tartar, one-half cup flour; 
beat hard; cook as for griddle cakes. 


French Mvustarp.—Slice up an onion 
in a bowl; cover with good vinegar; leave 
two or three days; pour off vinegar into a 
basin; put into it one teaspoonful pepper, 
one of salt, one tablespoonful brown sugar, 
and mustard enough to thicken; smooth 
the mustard for vinegar as you would dour 
for gravy; mix all together; set on the 
stove and stir until it boils, when remove, 


_ and use it cold. 


To WATERPROOF Boots AND SHORS.— 
Before applying, warm the boots a little, 
but take care not to hold them too near 
the fire. Melt together half a pint of 
boiled linseed oil, two ounces of suet, half 
an ounce of beeswax, and half an ounce 
of rosin. 


> 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


This is the season of the year when pic- 
nics are most frequent. For real solid en- 
joyment we, for our part, much prefer a 
well-conducted funeral to an ordinary 
picnic. You generally reach the grounds 
about eleven o’clock, and the exercises 
begin with climbing a hill, up which you 
are compelled to carry two heavy lunch- 
baskets. When you reach the summit you 
are positively certain the thermometer 
must be nearly six hundred and fifty in 
the shade. You throw yourself on the 
grass, and in a few moments a brigade of 
black ants begin to craw! down the back of 
your neck, while a phalanx of ticks charge 
up your trouser leg. And just as you jump 
up, your oldest boy, who has been out in 
the woods, where he stirred up a yellow- 
jacket’s nest, comes in with his head and 
face swelled to the size of a water-bucket, 
conveying the information that your other 
boy, William Henry, is up a tree and can’t 
getdown. After laboring to release Wil- 
liam Henry, the thermometer seems to 
have gone up two hundred more degrees, 
and you think you will take a swim in the 
creek. While you are in the water, young 
Jones strolls out with Miss Smith, and un- 
conscious of your presence they sit down 
close to your clothes, and engage in con- 
versation for three quarters of an hour, 
while you lie down in the shallow stream, 
afraid to budge, and nearly killed with the 
hot sun. When they leave, you emerge 
and find that some wicked boy from the 
neighboring village has run off with your 
shirt and socks. You fix up as well as yeu 
can, and when you get back with the party 
they are eating dinner from a cloth laid on 
the ground. 

A spider is spinning a cobweb from the 
pickle-jar to the little end of the cold ham, 
straddlebugs are frolicking around over the 
pound-cake, caterpillars are exploring the 
bread plate, grasshoppers are jumping into 
the butter, where they stick fast; the bees 
are so thick around the sugar bowl that 
you are afraid to ge near it, and there are 
enough ants in the pie to walk completely 
off with it. You take a seat, however, de- 
termined to try to eat something, but you 
get up suddenly—all at once, as it were, 


for you have sat down ona brier. Then 
William Henry, who has quaffed an un- 
reasonable quantity of lemonade, gets the 
colic, and his mother goes into hysterics 
because she thinks he is poisoned with 
poke berries. You lay him under an um- 
brella, and proceed to climb a tree in order 
to fix a swing for the girls. After skinning 
your hands, tearing your trousers and 
ruining your coat, you come down on it. 
You do come down, with velocity, and 
your fingers are rubbed entirely raw. Just 
then it begins to rain furiously, and the 
whole party stampedes to the depot for 
shelter. When the shower slackens, you 
go back to the ground to get the rope, and 
just as you get up in the tree the owner of 
the place comes along with a gun anda 
dog, and threatens to blow your brains out 
and eat you upif you don’t leave immedi- 
ately. Then you come down again with 
celerity, and get over the fence as if you 
were in earnest. Going home in the train, 
all the passengers regard you, from your 
appearance, as an escaped convict, or a 
lunatic who has broken from his keepers; 
and when you reach your home you plunge 
into a shirt, cover your hands with court- 
plaster, and register a solemn vow never to 
go on another picnic. And we are with 
you; we never will either. 


Connected with the Warren Presbyterian 
church, says the Louisville Courier Journal, 
on Nineteenth Street, between Market and 
Jefferson, is a very flourishing Sunday 
school, which, with most all the Protestant 
schools in the city, commenced on January 
1st the study of the international series of 
lessons, beginning with the Creation of the 
World. The second lesson was about the 
Garden of Eden. The teacher of the in- 
fant class, which numbers about a hun- 
dred boys and girls, on last Sabbath was 
questioning these little ones on the previous 
lesson, to see how much they remembered 
of what had been taught them. As she 
went over the successive days of creation, 
obtaining very satisfactory answers, before 
proceeding to the proper lessons for the 
day, she inquired who was the first man 


created, and “Adam”? was the quick reply. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


“What was the next step in creation?” 
asked the teacher. 

“ Eve,’’ was the prompt reply. 

Then one or two questions as to how Eve 
was created, and for what purpose, were 
asked and answered. Then came the next 
question: 

‘What was the next thing created ?” 

Expecting, of course, that the “‘ Garden 
of Eden’ would be the prompt reply, the 
teacher was somewhat astonished that 
there was no immediate answer, but she 
was still more astonished, and most effec- 
tually silenced for the remainder of the 
lesson, when a little girl, smart beyond her 
years, spoke up and said: 

“T guess it was a little baby.”’ 

The class was promptly dismissed, and 
we presume the child will be recommended 
for promotion to a higher grade. The joke 
was too good to be kept secret, and a hearty 
laugh was indulged in among the teachers 
when it became known. 


“James Jenkins,” said a schoolmaster 
to his pupil, ‘* what*is an average ?”’ 

“A thing, sir,” answered the scholar, 
promptly, “that hens lay eggs upon.”’ 

“Why do you say that, you silly boy?” 
replied the pedagogue. 

“Because, sir,” said the youth, “I 
heard a gentleman say the other day as 
a hen would lay, on an average, a hundred 
and twenty eggs a year.”’ 


An inquirer after scientific information 
in Concord, N. H., recently asked an apoth- 
ecary, “‘What is this new disease—this 
Cerro-Gordo-final-Macginnis the papers say 


80 much about?” It took as long for the 
apothecary to find out what the man was 
driving at as it would have done to put up 
the longest prescription ever written. 


Sweet contentment sat enthroned on the 
countenance of a brilliantly dressed young 
man as he sauntered leisurely down Fifth 
Avenue at about half-past two o’clock last 
Sunday afternoon. He saw several ladies 
look at him and smile. He knew that he 
had bewitched them. Just then a man 
passing, said, ‘‘ Look at your pants.’”? He 
did so, and sweet contentment instantly 
fied. His pants just below the waist looked 
as though he had been pinning his hand- 
kerchief inside, and about two thirds of it 
had leaked out. When he hurriedly turned 
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into Thirty-eighth Street, he knew why the 
iadies had smiled upon him. A pier mirror 
now decorates his bedreom. 


After a request to send her down a box 
of soft slate pencils and gum drops to eat, 
a Vassar girl says in a letter to a friend: 
“We have such fun here. All the girls 
are made to participate in out-door exer- 
cises, and we row on the lake, ride horse- 
back, turn hand-springs, run foot-races, 
and have heaps of fun. Belle Hastings 
can climb a thirty foot smooth pole in two 
minutes. Nell Vivian (you remember her) 
can turn a hand-spring and not make a 
wrinkle in her dress. I put a beautiful 
head on Mary Dodge yesterday in the box- 
ing-room.”’ 


We heard a lawyer and a doctor disput- 
ing the other day about a bill a fellow owed 
each of them. He was only able to pay 
one, and left it with them to settle which 
should have it. 

““Why, I ought to have the money, of 
course,” said the lawyer; ‘‘I saved the 
fellow from going to the penitentiary.” 

“Well,”’ said the dector, “‘ I saved him 
from going to h——!”’ 

It is needless to add who got the money. 

A young lady in Titusville, whose “pa 
struck ile” a few years ago, and who has 
since been at a boarding-school, recently 
returned, and a party was given for her 
benefit. Upon the bottom of her invita- 
tion cards she caused to be inscribed, ** R. 
S. N. P.,”’ and one was sent to an illiterate 
rich fellow, who has also made his money 
by boring. He did not come, but senta 
card with the letters, ““D. 8. C.C.” Meet- 
ing him in the street, she asked him what 
the letters meant. 

“Tell me first what yours meant.” 

*“*O, mine was French for ‘ Respond if 
you cannot accept.’ ” 

‘Well, mine was English for ‘D——n 
sorry I can’t come.’ ”’ 


A Chicago drug clerk, who has already 
laid out several citizens cold and stiff by 
his prescriptions, was heard to remark the 
other morning that he believed he must 
light the gas hereafter when filling night 
prescriptions, as he could not go by the 
sense of smell so well as he could before he 
had the catarrh. 
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MR. STUBBS AND HIS FISHING EXCURSION. 


0 | 
We omit Mr. Stubbe’s frightful exclamations. 


An idea—Mrs. 8. does not know the 
between fresh water fish aud salt 


| 
| 
Mr. Stubbs has fished all day in the country, and Just at sunset he has a glorious nibble. 
t. yet has not been rewarded with a bite. 
~ 
i — 
i 
How gen be his wife 


